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Mt dear CoLONEf.^ 

At the time that I commenced the operations of elephant-catching in 
Mysore, and when the ex])orimeDt was reganled by many with at least distrust, 
you, unconnected with me by any official ties, came forward to give mo the most 
practical proof of your confidence in my ultimate success by placing the resources 
in men and elephants of the Mysore Palace at my disposal. And you did this with 
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pleasure in my success so cordial, that I venture to ask you to accept the dedication 
of this account of my work, and of my life and adventures in the jungles of Mysore 
and Bengal — an account the compilation of which you suggested, and in the making 
up of which I have been encouraged to persevere by the example I have had before 
me in your own writinga 
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My dear Colonel 


Yours most sincerely, 
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THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG THE 
WILD BEASTS OF INDIA. 


Cn AFTER 1. 

SKETCH OF author’s UUXTINO EXPERIENCES. 

I LAND IN MADRAS — APPOINTMEXT IN MYSORE — MY FIRST TIGER — APPOINTED TO SUPERIN- 
TEND AN EXPERIMENT FOR THE CAPTURE OF WILD ELEPHANTS IN MYSORE — RESULTS 
— SIMILARLY APPOINTED IN EASTERN BENGAL — TRACTS VISITED — CAPTURE EIGHTY- 
FIVE ELEPHANTS — RETURN TO MYSORE — FURLOUGH TO ENGLAND- -REMARKS. 

I LANDED ill Madras in 18G4, and proceeded to a station in tlie Mysore 
country where I liad friends. 1 was fresh from scliool and looked 
wilhdeliglit upon the prospect of a coffee-planter’s life, in which 1 had been 
promised a .start by a friend, himself a planter. Ihit coffee was in one of the 
vicissitudes YYith which that enterja-ise seems so frequently to be struggling 
— at least my friend’s estate was — and before I had completed a voyage 
round the Cape he had been eaten out by the borer” insect, or his pros- 
pects had shared the blight at that time alfecting his trees’ leaves — I for- 
get which. My hopes of a jungle-life seemed to l)e doomed ; my vision of 
wild elephants, tigers, and bison to be hopelessly dispelled ! However, in a 
month or two a friend who was engaged in p\;osecuting some surveys for 
Government took me with him, and in the next six months 1 learnt a little 
of the country and surveying, and a good deal about duck and antelope 
shooting. I then applied myself to the study of Caiiarese, the vernacular 
of Mysore, for a year, which I look back upon as perhaps tlie most judi- 

A 



MY FIRST TIGER. 


ciously spent twelve months of my existence ; and at the end of that time 
I obtained a Government appointment as Assistant Channel Superintendent. 

Twenty-eight miles from Mysore, the former capital and still the seat of 
the native Court, is the Commissariat station of lloonsoor, my appointed 
headquarters. My work consisted in looking after about 150 miles of 
river-drawn irrigation channels, all of them works of antiquity. Whilst 
traversing the Hanagode jungles through which tlie major portion of these 
flowed, I had sutHcient leisure to gratify my taste for sport ; in fact I had 
only to carry a rifle or gun with me on the channels to get frequent shots 
at spotted-deer, pig, and jungle-fowl, which small game quite contented me 
then. There was nothing large, except tigers ; but though I used to be in 
some pleasurable apprehension of meeting them, as their footmarks were 
numerous, I never saw any. At last a friend, the Commissariat officer at 
lloonsoor, got up a beat with elephants and took me with him, and I had 
the proud satisfaction of shooting my first tiger ! Shall I ever forget how 
anxiously I watched Major M. as he rode an elephant up to the tiger, pros- 
trate in a bush, to see if he was really defunct ? How earnestly I adjured 
him from my tree, “ not to shoot at him if he was dead ; ” and how he, nat- 
urally incensed at this advice from a griffin, stopped his elephant to inforni 
me that he was not such a fool as to shoot at a dead tiger ! 

In two years, at the end of 1808, 1 attained a fair jjosition owing to the 
advancement of officers above me, and reached the top of the tree of our 
small department. The whole of the irrigation channels in the Mysore 
province, aggregating 716 miles, then came under my charge, and the city 
of Mysore became my hea<lquarters. I had a Large extent of country, 
including several fine jungles in addition to my old haunts, to travel over 
in the prosecution of my work. I had a sufficient salary to aflbrd a good 
battery, and the money necessary for getting good sport ; and I spent most 
of my leave and all my cash upon it In 1873 an opportunity was 
afforded me of changing what had hitherto been my favourite recreation 
only — sport — ^into the business of my life. I had before this time shot all 
the kinds of large game found in the Mysore country, and had become 
familiar with jungle matters. I had been especially interested in noting 
the habits of wild elephants ; and upon my repeated representations, aided 
by the support of an official of high standing, a thorough sportsman, and 
able to form an accurate opinion on my proposals, the Mysore Govern- 
ment was induced to undertake the capture of some of the herds which 
roamed, useless and destructive, through various parts of the province, and I 
was appointed to carry out the experiment. 

I succeeded, as I shall liereafter relate, in capturing a laige number of 
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elephants, and in consequence was appointed to the temporary charge of tho 
Bengal Elephant-Catching Establishment, in September 1875. 1 worked 

in Bengal for nine montlis, during which time 1 visited the Garrow and 
Chittagong hill tracts, wild and little-known regions, I returned to Mysore 
in June 1876, after capturing eighty-five elephants in Chittagong. 

But the famine which has recently devastated the south of India had 
then begun, and the scarcity of rain rendered elephant-catching impossible 
for a time, as fodder could not be procured for the support of any elephants 
that might have been captured; so myself and hunting establishment were 
employed in apportioning tlie border forests into grazing blocks for the starv- 
ing cattle that flocked tliither for piistui'c. Eew of their owners had ever 
seen jungle before, and wore terrified by exaggerated tales of tigers, wild 
elephants, and evil siarits. Unless provision had been made by Government 
for their being accompanied by men accustomed to jungle-life, they would 
merely have crowded the borders of the forests, and never have reached the 
best grazing grounds. After organi.sing arrangements for their convenience, 
by placing trackers and jungle-rnen in charge of difl'erent sections of the 
forests, I found it necessary to return to England (in April 1877) on fifteen 
mouths’ furlough on medical certificate, after a continued residence of thirteen 
years in India. 

The peculiar opportunities which have been afforded me during that 
period from following my natural inclinations, and by the nature of my 
duties, of encountering the wild animals of Southern India and Eastern 
Bengal, have induced me to believe that my experiences may be of some 
interest to the general public, and perhaps of .some service to the cause of 
natural history. In presuming to relate them I am but dealing with 
matters which have constituted my daily occupation. All that 1 nan-ate is 
from personal observation; and whilst no one can be more alive than myself 
to the fact that, if the wielding of my i»en is to be taken as a test of my 
ability with the tools of sport, it will lead to but a poor opinion of my 
accomplishments, I claim one raei’it for my jottings which I hope will 
cover their numerous failings — at least in the eyes of brother sportsmen — 
and that is, that they are all strictly true. Any one who has devoted him- 
self to Indian field-spoils for some years as 1 have done must have been 
singularly unfortunate if he has not sufficient exciting facts noted in his 
journal to fill a book without the necessity of resorting to fiction or 
exaggeration. 

I have dealt at some length upon the habits when wild, the mode of 
capture and training, and the management and conduct in captivity, of the 
elephant. The popular interest felt in that animal is perhaps more general 
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than that attaching to any other, whilst regarding none are there more fal- 
lacies and erroneous impressions. Few writers have been in a position to 
deal with the subject in all its branches. Many sportsmen have sliot large 
numbers of elephants, but have given us little information about their 
nature, disposition, and habits — matters with which it was at once my duty 
as a public servant, and my delight as a sportsman, to acquaint myself. 

In the chapters on the other wild animals with which I have dealt I 
have separated my observations on their habits, and recitals of adventures 
with them, as I believe that arrangement will be a convenient one for all 
readers, whether lovers of natural history or of mere tales of adventure. I 
have endeavoured to select incidents in hunting the various animals illustra- 
tive of their dispositions and habits ; and though in turning over the leaves 
of my journal the temptation to introduce more scenes of contest between 
rifle and wild beast has been considerable, I trust none will complain that 
my butcher’s bill is too long ! 

I have given short accounts of the jungle- tribes with whom I have 
associated in pursuing their scarcely wilder fellow - inhabitants of the 
forests ; and as my recitals will be more intelligible when my readers have 
been introduced to the country in which most of the incidents chronicled 
have occurred, I shall venture to devote a short chapter to a sketch of the 
province of Mysore. The accompanying map indicates its position in the 
peninsula of India. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

TIJE PROVINCE OF MYSORE. 


DEKCRIPTION — CLTMATK — rort’LATlON— REVENl^K— THE LATE MAHXrXJAH — CHARACTER 
OF PEOPLE — CULTIVATION — RIVERS — CHIEF TOWNS— -MTSORE BREED OF D11AUGHT> 
CATTLE— SEASONS. 

ri'lHE Mysore country is an elevated, iiiulnlating plateau of 27,004 square 
X mile.s lying between IS"" G' and 15° 0' north latitude. Its length 
from north to south is 190 miles, and its width from east to west 230. 

Afysore is bounded on th(3 north by the Bombay Collectorate of Dluirwar 
and the Madras Collectorate of Jlcllary ; on the east and south by other 
districts of the Madras Presidency ; iiud on the west by C'oorg, a dependent 
province, and the Western (.Thrits. Its chief town, Bangalore, is situated in 
the same latitude as, and 200 miles due west of, Madras. Mysore is a 
native State in subsidiary alliance with the British Government. 

The general level of the country is from 2500 to 3000 feet above the 
sea, the lowest point being 1800 feet, and it doscends steeply on all sides 
into the low country. High mountains, some 2500 feet above the ordinary 
level of the plateau, bound it on the west : these arc called the Western 
Ghats, and extend from the extreme south of India, through Travancore, 
Malabar, Mysore, and Bombay, to Kandeish, or about 950 miles, at a mean 
distance of some 50 miles from the coast. They break the force of tlie mon- 
soon from the west ; and the deluges of rain common in the country between 
them and the coast are modified in Mysore into showers and temperate 
rains. 

Bounding Mysore on the south are the Neilgherry Hills, attaining an 
elevation of 8700 feet. Ootacamund, the chief sanitarium of Southern 
India, is easily accessible from My.sore. Its elevation is 7300 feet. 

In the south-east are the Billiga-Rungiin hills, the highest point of 
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which is about 5000 Icet above sea-level. Wild elephants are very abun- 
dant throughout this range and tlie forests at its foot 

The country in the interior of the province is undulating and in many 
parts hilly. A peculiar feature in many localities are the granite hills, 
often sheer rock, sometimes consisting of huge masses piled on each other, 
and forming caves where panthera and bears arc occasionally found. Soli- 
tary fortified hills, called droogs, ara numerous : many of these are still 
crowned with the remains of old fortresses Avhich were used in former days 
as strongholds by robber chieftains. 

The border mountains of Mysore are generally well wooded, but some of 
the highest summits are clear of forest, being grass downs with woods in the 
hollows, where moisture favours their growth. 

The climate of Mysore is temperate, the moan deduced fi'om observations 
(in the shade) at Bangalore being '72'’6'. The mean diurnal range is 
the greatest recorded being 32° in one day in February. The greatest 
extremes recorded are 53° and 95°, in February and May respectively of 
1866. The average rainfall is about 40 inches, though in the western 
forest tracts and hills it is frequently from 80 to 100 inches. 

The last census, taken in 1871, gives the population at 5,055,412, 
of which 4,839,421 are Hindoos, 208,991 Mussulmans, and about 7000 
Europeans and half-castes. 

The revenue in 1875 was £1,100,000; of this one-fourth is paid as 
subsidy to the British. 

Mysore was acquired by the British in 1799, upon the death of Tippoo 
Sultan, at the siege of Seringapatam. The former dynasty was then restored 
by the British in the person of Krishna Kaj Wadeyar, then five years of 
age, who was installed as Elijah. The Government during his minority was 
ably conducted by the Brahmin Dew'an (or Prime Minister) Poornaya, under 
the control of the Political Eesident, Colonel Sir Barry Close. The troops 
were commanded by Colonel Arthur Wellesley (subsequently Duke of 
Wellington). 

His Highness’s liberality and kindly disposition made him a universal 
favourite with both Europeans and natives. But he fell into the hands of 
injudicious advisers, and in 1830 the disturbed state of the country rendered 
necessary the intervention of the paramount Power. Since that period the 
territories of his Highness have been governed by a Commission, which 
is under the direct orders of the Government of India. Before his death in 
1868 the Maluirajah, in the absence of male heirs, adopted a successor who 
is to resume the government of the country when he attains the period of 
majority — that is, the age of eighteen years — which will be about 1880. 
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Under European tutelage he is receiving a more liberal education than was 
within the reach of the late ]\Ial)ariijalj. 

The Hindoo people of Mysore are peaceful, orderly, and good-natured, 
but lacking in enterprise. The Bnihmins arc intelligent and ambitious ; tliey 
have always filled most of the posts in Government offices. The Mussul- 
mans have sunk into deep ])OV(irty, chiefly through their own laziness, since 
the overthrow of the Mussulmiin power iu 1799. A few engage in mercan- 
tile and agricultural pursuits ; many are enlisted in the Mysore Horse ami 
the Sepoy corps ; they also find employment as elephant and camel attend- 
ants, and horse-keepers. The domestic servants of Europeans in Mysore arc 
all Madrassees, as the Canarese peojde have never taken to indoor service. 

The country is \vcll cultivated iu many parts, the wdsdorn of former 
rulers having provided it with irrigation, botli by channels drawn from the 
rivers passing through it, and from tanks or lakes formed by embankments 
throwni across the valleys. These ancient works arc constructed upon such 
scientific principles tliat little can be done by European engineers to 
improve them. The lakes store the surplus rain-water for the use of tlie 
land further down the valley, and the cultivation thus artificially watered 
is called “wet” in India, in contradistinction to “dry,” or that dependent 
on rainfall alone. 

The chief rivers in Mysore are the Cauvery, Toongabhadra, Hemavutty, 
Cubbany, and Lutchmenteert ; the latter three arc tributaries of the 
Cauvery, joining it within the Mysore province. Where it leaves tlio 
plateau for the low country of Madras tlie Cauvery forms fine falls of about 
200 feet in height. The falls of Gairsoppa in the north of Mysore are 
not so widely celebrated as they deserve to be. Tliey are on the Shanivati 
river, and a portion of them have a slieer overfall of 960 feet. 

The chief towns in the Mysore province are Bangalore (3031 feet above 
sea-level) and Mysore (2525 feet). Seringapatam, the celebrated fortress, 
is situated on an island in the Cauvery, nine miles from Mysore. From 
Bangalore to Mysore the distance is 88 miles. Bangalore is connected 
by rail with Madras, the distance being 216 miles; of this line 48 J miles 
only lie in Mysore, and there is no other railway in the province. There is 
no water carriage, as the rivers are rocky and swift. The roads, however, 
are excellent, and the Mysore breed of bullocks is celebrated for speed 
and endurance. Travelling is usually done by bullock-coach ; for long 
distances from four to five miles an hour, with bullocks j)osted eveiy five 
miles, is a fair pace. Bullock-carts do all the heavy trade. A pair of 
bullocks will draw a load of 1 5 ewt, exclusive of tlie cart, twenty miles 
a-nightfor many consecutive nights. Bost-bullocks cost 3 annas (4Jd.), and 
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a bag{^age-cart and bullocks 1 ^ anna, per mile. Pack-bullocks penetrate the 
remoter tracts with merchandise. It was in a great measure owing to the 
superiority of the Mysore bullocks that Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan 
maintained a lengthened war with the British and Maharattas at the end 
of the last century. The best breed of bullocks is sedulously maintained at 
the Government Public Cattle Establishment at Hoonsoor, and extensive 
pastures are allotted for the grazing of the herds throughout the province. 
A certain number of first-class bulls are at times distributed to large 
villages for the free use of tlie agriculturists' herds. 

The seasons in Mysore are three — the cold, hot, and rainy — and are 
distributed as below : — 


Cold Season’, 


Hot Season, 


Rainy Season, 


f December. 
< January. 

( FebruaVy. 


( March. 
< April. 
(May. 


/June. 

July. 

/ August, 
p September, 
I October. 

V November. 


J Mornings and evenings cold and bracing ; days bright 
I and fiuiiiiy. 


f Hot, and occasionally sultry, but the nights usually tein- 
I pered by sea-bree:ees from the west. The hot weatlicr 
y in Mysore is by no means unbearable. Showers and 
I heavy thunderstorms occur at intervals during April 
( and May; these prelude the south-west monsoon. 

/ The south-west monsoon commences in June; heavy 
I rains and showery and overcast weather prevail till 
/ September. In October the north-east monsoon com- 
\ mences, and thunderstorms and heavy downpours are 
I common. In November the weather is often bright 
V and cold, but rain falls now and again. 


From May to December are the chief cultivation and harvest months, 
though some crops, as sugar-cane. See., which are irrigated, are grown the 
whole year round. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE MYSORE J U N G L E S. 

BKST SEASONS FOR SPORT— MOVEMENTS OP OAME-JUNGLE-FinES— FORESTRY — NATURAL 
OLASSKS OF JUNGLE — DISTRIBUTION OP WILD ANIMALS— LIST OP ANIMALS FOUND IN 
MYSORE — REMAINS OP ANTIQUITY — RUINED VILLAGES IN THE FORESTS — ANCIENT 
IRRIOATION WORKS — A DESOLATED VALLEY. 

I N tlie jungles tlie young grass coiumeiiccs to spring with the first 
showers in April, and by fluly luis attained the height of a man. This 
is the case chiefly in hill tracts ; in tlie low>couiitry jungles it is more 
backward, as there is less rain and it is grazed down by cattle, lly “giuss” 
in Indian jungles is meant tlie broad-bladed and long-leaved lemon-grass 
and other coarse kinds, wliich grow in large tufts ; also reeds in swampy 
ground, and small ground-creepers. This season is the time })ar e^xdlenr.c 
for stalking and shooting large game. The animals are intent on the new 
supply of fodder ; occasional rain makes tracking easy ; and after May the 
sky is usually obscured by clouds and driving mist in the hills, and con- 
siderable exertion may be undergone without discomfort. 

From July to January the grass is so high and tliick tliat game cannot 
be got at in it, and many places where good sport is obtainable earlier then 
become impenetrable. Driven out by the wet and discomfort, and tormented 
by myriads of flies, many animals leave tlie high and close cover at this 
time for the ligliter shelter and choicer grazing to be liad amongst the young 
and tender grass on the outskirts; but they retreat readily to the grass 
jungles if disturbed. 

By January the grass has all seeded and become dry, and it is then 
fired by the jungle -people. The hitherto impenetrable jungles arc now 
reduced to clear forests of trees, interspersed with separate evergreen 
thickets. Moving about in such forests is rendered easy, but warm, work, 
the heat rising from the blackened earth under a tropical sun being very 
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trying wlierc the forest is nut ilcnsc. The jungle-people burn the gr»ass to 
admit of their gatliering certain fruits and jungle-products, especially the 
gall-nut, used in tanning. This burning insures a supply of sweet grass 
as soon as sliowers fall on tlie fertilising ash. 

During the months when the jungles are clear, the wanderings of the 
game care necessarily curtailed, not only by want of cover, but also of food 
and w<ater. The herds of elephants, bison, and deer collect in moist and 
det'.p valleys where the grass is green, and lircs do not enter. The diHiculty 
of finding these secluded places however, is grccat, as they are in such heavy 
and moist jungles that the very few wild peoples dwellings that do exist 
are seldom near them, and unless the sportsman is well iHpiippcd for a 
march into diHicult country, away from sut'plies of all kinds, they are 
inaccessible. To any otie ignorant of the extent of the wild animals hot- 
weather retreats it seems almost magical, after experiencing the diHiculty 
of finding them during that season, to observe bow they reappear on all 
sides with the first rains. 

It is a magnificent sight to see the jungles of a hill-range burning. 
Sometimes irninenso tracts are on fire at once, and at niglit give forth a 
lurid blaze which lights up the country for miles round. If the fire is 
near, the roaring noise is truly appalling, and impresses one with a sense 
of the dread power of the element Huge billows of thick smoke, in which 
lighted grass and leaves are whirled forward, roll lieavily and slowly along, 
whilst a sound <as of incessant discharges of small-arms is caused l)y the 
bamboos and grass stalks exploding. The noise lulls and swells with 
every alternation in the breeze and in proportion to the thickness of the 
undergrowth. Long after the main conflagration has passed, isolated 
bamboo-clumps and dried trees are seen burning fiercely like pillars of 
flame, till they fall over with a sullen crash, and are quenched. Many 
trees smoulder for months. I knew one of enormous size, the roots of 
which, some of the girth of a bullock, or greater, burnt for three and a half 
years, the fire smouldering slowly underground in the roots long after the 
parent stem had fallen. 

During the day countless buzzards and fly-catchers hover over the 
smoke, preying on the bewildered insects which are escaping from it. The 
destruction of noxious vermin by the fires must 1)C considerable ; but many 
animals and reptiles, as the land-tortoise and snakes, whose powers of speed 
do not enable them to escape by those means, survive by burying them- 
selves in holes or burrows amongst rocks. 

I have never seen jungle-fires advance at any great rate, except in very 
dry and long giuss, unshaded by trees, and under the influence of a strong 
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wind. Here Ininiiiif; leaves and hot ashes are cavvitMl (ar ahead of the main 
fire, and a fresh hlaze starts np at once w^lierc tlu'v fall. I do not think 
junglc-iircs ever ti*avel tour miles in an hour. The devouring element licks 
np all before it in some places with w'ondcrful rai)i(lity, but it seldom pro- 
ceeds far without a check. Wild animals retrciat before conllagralions ; but 
many, as for instance herds of elephants encumbered witli young, could not 
always escape if the fin's travelled at any great rate. 1 have lUiver known 
any animals, except a few young sjlmbur, too young to Avalk fur, to he 
caught in the fire ; but jungle-people have been burnt on occasions. Tliis 
has always occurred through their not heeding the danger, and staying to 
search for some near asylum, instead of at once starting for a known place 
of safety. Three men of a village near my camp in the Ihlliga-ruiigun 
hills, who were cutting bamboos, wem burnt in this way, through not liking 
to leave their work further than tluj shelter of a ravine inMr, which ju’ovcmI 
insufficient to protect tlicm from the wave of flame and smoko tliat jiassed 
over them. 

Klephaiits, bison, vtc., do not retreat straight before a fire, but to one 
side or tlie oilier. The fires seldom form a long front, so this outflanking 
mov(!ment readily succeeds. At the first distant crackle, or smell of smoke, 
wild animals at once retire. Fii’es arc mmdi less dangerous than is sup- 
posed if anything like prompt means are taken to effect a retreat. The 
jungle-people secure tlieir houses by cutting some of the grass round, and 
firing it early in the season, before it is very dry. This stops the onward 
rush of the larger fires later on. Fires burn much more fiercely during tlie 
(lay than at niglit, as tliere is usually more wind, and ev(^rythiiig is dry and 
brittle ; wdiilst at night the heavy dews have a mark(;d effect on the progres.s 
of the burning through making the gra.ss damp ahead. The conflagrations 
are only fierce and general for one month, u.suaUy Marcli ; they begin in 
January. 

A good deal is said in connoc.tiou willi forestry in India regarding the 
destructiveness of the annual fires to young troths, and attem])t3 are con- 
stantly made, but rarely succeed, tn exclude fires from reserved (lovernment 
forests. It is, pcrhayis, doubtful whether they an', so d(istructive as is 
believed, and wlietlier the young plants of teak and other trees wouhl 
flourish well if constantly choked and overshaded by undergrowth. At 
any rate there are splendid forests where, thoiigli fires have raged annually 
from time immemorial, the timber is as dose as tlie ground can support it. 
The grass is not so high or thick under shade as in open ground, and as 
artificial teak nurseries are usually made in land from which the timber has 
been removed, and where, in consequence, grass grows apace, the fires are 
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there more severe on the young plants than in tlieir natural forests. There 
are always numerous young plants of timber-trees in every forest which 
can never live, as they grow more thickly than the ground can support when 
mature. The fittest survive ; and though fires may scorch and shrivel up 
tlieir leaves, I have not observed that the saplings which take root soon 
after the burning of one season are killed by the fires of the next, though 
many of tlioso wliich are but a few months old when the fires commence are 
destroyed. I have been told by experienced jungle-men that timber-plants 
are burnt down for five or six consecutive years, the roots meanwhile thick- 
ening and strengthening underground, until they give birth to a plant suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand the effects of the momentary wave of flame. 

The Mysore jungles may be divided into three classes. First, virgin 
forests of heavy timber, usually found in the hill-ranges along the borders of 
the province. They are naturally line.st in such places as are inaccessible for 
the removal of timber ; for from the more accessible p.srts the timber-supply 
of the country ivS drawn. The virgin forests are only inhabited by a few 
wild jungle-people. Secondly, the lighter belt of forcst, usually about ten 
miles in width, intervening between the viigin forests and civilisation. Frf)m 
this tract the villagers procrire the small timber and bamboos they require 
for household purposes. They also graze their cattle in it, seldom entering 
the heavier forest except during the hot w'oathcr, when pasturage elsewhere 
is very scarce. A few villages ocoir in this tract, but they are rather sta- 
tions for cattle-grazing than for cultivation, nor are they often of a permanent 
nature. Thirdly, scrub-jungle of low and thorny bushes, which occurs at 
intervals throughout the open cultivated country in the sterile tracts, on the 
deserted sites of villagiis, &c. From this .small firewood and bushes for 
fencing are obtained, and in it the cattle and flocks of the villagers in the 
interior are grazed. 

In the heavy forests, elephants, bison, and sambur are the chief game. 
These animals come at ccitaiu seasons into the lighter belt. But the legiti- 
mate occupants of the latter are the tiger, j)anther, bear, spotted-deer, and 
wild hog. The wild dog ranges through both heavy and light forests, and 
is terribly destructive to the deer tribe ; he is never found in open coun- 
try, In the scrub-jungle, particularly in those tracts near detached hills 
and low ranges, panthers, leopards, bears, ravine deer, wolves, and sometimes 
antelope, are found. Antelope and wolves, however, chiefly confine them- 
selves to large tracts of open uncultivated country, on the bowlers of which 
the ryots’ crops furnish the former with superior grazing, and his flocks are 
often pounced upon by the latter. 

The following game-list comprises all the animals found in Mysore, 
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except monkeys, squirrels, mun'ijooses, ant-eaters, lemurs, flying-foxes, rats, 
ami other small animals not ohjects of sport: — 


LIST OF MVSOIIK GAMK. 



Of .Vatnrali.-'ts.* 

In Cunarese. 

Ihiiiarks. 1 

Elephant .... 

Eleplias iiidions 

A nay 

Very numerous in 
border forests. 

Bison or Qaur . . 

Gavicua gauru.« . . 

Karti, Ktird-yem- 
iiiay, Kai\l-kor- 
na, Doddoo. 

Abundant through- | 
out tlie ranges j 
freijiieiiled by eie- j 
]dnints. ! 

Tiger 

Felia tigris . . . 

llooli 

IMiMilifnl in suitable \ 
localities. 

Punther .... 

Felis pardiia . . . 

L)(jd-ibha .... 

Less coninion than 
the leopard. A 
blaik vaiiety is 
sparingly found 
in Alysore. 

Leopard .... 

Ktdis leopdrdup . . 

Kirha 

Very conn non. 

Cheetah or Hunt- 
ing Leopard. 

Feliajubdta . - . 

Chirt'.hn, Sivungi 

Exceedingly rare in 
Mysore — alino.st 
unknown. 

Bear 

Ursus labiatiis . . 

Kara<li 

Plentiful in certain 
localities. 

Wolf 

Can is palli]»e3 . 

Torla 

Not nunicritus. 

Striped Hyajim , . 

AVild Hog. . . . 

llyacua atraita . , 

Kat'kirha . . . 

Coirinioi). 

Cium riitilans . . 

Ken-naie, Kdrdiiaie 

Do. 

Saiiibiir .... 

Iliisa Aristotelis 

Ivadavay .... 

1 Coni in on in tlie for- 
est tracts. 

Spotted- Deer . . 

Axis inaculiitus . . 

Saiga, Jdti, Mikka 

Very coininou. 

Barking or Uib- 
faced Deer, Miint- 

(.’ervulus aureus 

Kurd or Kondkurri, 
Clidli. 

Common. 

jac, Kiikiir, J angle- 
Sheep. 




Indian Antelope . 

Aul ilnpe bezoartica 

Tfoolay-kara, Jinki 

Not numerous. 

Indian Gazelle or 

Gazella Benncttii . 

Sunk-hoolay . . . 

Not cuTiinion. 

Ravine Deer. 



Wild Hog . . . 

Su.s iudicus . . . 

Kdrd-hundi, Curry- 
jdti. 

Very numerous. 

Crocodile .... 

Crocodilus indicus . 

Mosalay .... 

1 

Not numeiuiis, and 
.seldom over ten 
feet long. 

Jackal 

Canis aureus . . . 

1 Nurrie 

Very numerous. 

Fox 

Vulpes bengalensis 

Kemp-nurrie . . 

1 Not very numerous. 

Common Jungle- 

Felis chans ... 

Kard-bekkoo . . 

Very common. 

Cat. 



Leopard-Cat . . . 

Foils bengalensi.s . 

= Bottina-bekkoo . . 

Less cornmou. 

Otter 

Lutra iiair . . . 

I Neer-naie .... 

Plentiful. 

Porcupine . . . 

Hystrix leucura 

1 Mool-hundi . . . i 

Do. 

Mouse-Deer . . . 

Memimna indica . 

Koor-puiidi . . . 

Do. 

Hare 

I^pus nigricollis . 

Molla 

Do. 


* Jerdoii’s Mammals of I mi ia. 
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BIRDS AND FISH 


I'he following animals of Indian sport arc not found in Mysore : — 


English. 1 

Of Naturalists.* 

Ill Canarese. 

Remarks. 

Rliinocerns . . . 

lUi i noceroii i nd icus 

None. 

) Noi- found in South- 

Wild Buffalo. . . 

Bubulua urni . . 

Bo. 

i eru India. 

Neelgai . . . . j 

Portax pictus . . 

Mayroo, Kdrd-kud- 

) Ftmnd in the Madras 

Ibex, or the Neil- 
cherry Wild Goat 

Heiuitragus hylo- 
1 crins. 

niy. 

Kilrd-ardoo . . . 

;• Presidency on the 
j ^ borders of Mysore. 


Biuds. — .Jungle-fowl, pea- fowl, and spur-fowl are common in the woods; 
bustard, floriken, rcd-leggcd partridge, quail, and rock -grouse in the open 
country ; and wild duck, teal, snipe, wild geese, llamingoes, pelicans, and 
cranes in the lakes and rice-fields. Doves of several varieties are common 
both in the woods and ojieri country. 

Fish. — The rivers and artificial lakes in Mysore abound with excellent 
fish, but I have never succeeded in getting much sport with the ily. They 
may be taken by spinning or ground fishing — the latter chictly at night. 
There is now in the museum at Bangalore the head and skin of a fish — a 
specie.s of carp or viaJiseer, and called hilli, or silver-fish, in Canarese — 
caught by me in 1871 in tlie Lutclimenteert, which measured GO inches in 
length and 38 in girth. The circumference inside the mouth when caught 
was 24 inches. I was unfortunately unable to weigh this fish, but 1 esti- 
mated it by rough tests at not less tlian 100 lb. I have seen much larger 
fish, without doubt upwards of 150 lb., caught by natives, chiefly by netting 
during the months when the rivers are low. At such times two or three 
villages of professional fishermen will combine to net a single large fish 
known to be a prisoner in a jiool during the hot weather. The pool may 
be a hundred yards long and broad, and the water fifteen feet deep, with 
c.averuous rocks capable of sheltering fish ; but by joining tlieir nets, and 
diving and working for two or three days, they seldom fail to secure the 
prize. 

The few crocodiles that are found in the Mysore rivers very rarely 
attack people ; and fislienueii — who pay no heed to them — ^liave told me 
that if they come upon a crocodile whilst following their einjfloyment, it will 
skulk at the bottom and not move though Ijamlled, apparently believing it 
escapes ol)servati(»n. Crocodiles are, like all wild creatures, very timid 
wliere not encouraged, as is sometimes done by superstitious natives. In- 
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credible though it may seem to readers with no knowledge of tlm saurians 
but that derived from stories of their boldness eIse^rheI‘e, I may instance 
having seen several hc^im (tlie professional boatmen, divers, and fishemicMi 
of Mysore) dive time after time into water twelve feet deep, and bring to 
the surface by the tail a crocodile seven feet long wdiich I had wounded. 
The creature was not in any way crij)pled, but seemed overcome with fear. 
It ofiTered no resistance till dragged near a rock where 1 stood with a rope, 
when it would turn and snap at the man ])ulling it, always sinking, how- 
ever, the moment this demonstration made him let go its tail. Different 
divers went down successively, one at a time, and brought it to the surface; 
I at last killed it wdth a charge of shot. 

Whilst in pursuit of game in the Mysore forests I have often been stnicdc 
with wonder at the remains of tlio dwellings and works of a bygone pojui- 
lation which are to be found, now engulfed in jnngle. The whole country 
bears traces of having once been better populat ed than at present, and many 
of the remains are of a character that speak of the industry and culture of 
its inhabitants. Some of the temples, monuments, and sculptures are as 
grand in conception as they arc admiralde in execution. The old irrigation 
works of tlie country, consisting of stone dams across the rivers, often many 
hundred yards in length, and composed of blocks tar beyond any of the 
native appliances of the present day to deal witli ; canals ; anil reservoirs, or 
lakes ; mark the material prosperity of the country ages ago. Granite of 
excellent quality is found throughout the country, and the extensive use of 
tliis imperishable material in the old structures lias preserved tliem intact 
to the present time. Wherever a village of im|iortance existed remains of 
interest are to be seen. The sportsman wandeiing in the forest is often 
tempted to rest on his rifle, and muse sadly over tlie scenes of former life 
and industry, where the voices are now IiusIkmI, and wild Nature, deprived 
of her dominion for a few short years, again reigns supreme. The ele])hant 
rests at mid-Jay under the sacred peepul-trce, once in the centre of the 
village, where old and young met at evening, — the former to discuss village 
matters and rest after the fatigues of the day ; tlie latter to amuse tliem- 
selves, thoughtless of the future. Where are they new ? llrokeii images 
and disused querns lie around ; the wells are choked and dry ; bears and 
panthei-s find shelter in the very temples where offerings were presented 
to the village gods, and where festivals were lield, lUit the people have 
passed away without otlier record than the jungle-overgrown ruins, wliich 
iiave defied time. And may not similar changes follow again ? Where the 
sportsman now tracks the elephant and tiger, cultivation may smile and 
happy voices be lieard long after his own insignificant existence is more 
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eflcctually forgotten than tluit of the people over whose traces he now 
muses. 

Amongst scenes wliither my duty or pleasure led me, I always felt par- 
ticular interest in a portion of tlie Ifoonsoor jungles which lies within the 
watershed of the Cubbany river, A chain of ancient channels here forms a 
wonderful system of irrigation, but they have caused the ruin of the land 
they once fertilised. 

Often as I sat and overlooked the unbroken stretch of jungle which had 
swallowed up the country did I speculate on its former condition, and the 
causes that had led to the change. These seem evident. The whole tract 
must have been comparatively healthy at one time, as the remains of large 
towns testify to its former population ; it must then have been open country, 
as cities do not spring up in jungle - encumbered tracts in India. The 
])eople, however, sighed for water to increase the fertility of their land, 
dependent u]K)n rainfall alone, and a remarkable physical feature plac(*d an 
unlimited sup]d.y of the fertilising ehnnent at their command. The valley 
which contains the channels runs nearly due west to east, and is about 
twenty miles long by live broad. From its upper or west end to its ter- 
mination on the Cubbany river to the cast, there is a fall of probably 500 
feet. At the upper end, just over the waterslied ridge and not more than 
50 feet below it, flows the liUtchrnenteert river, a considerable stream in 
tlui rainy season, and never quite dry ; its course here is ai)proximately from 
south to north, and it is within lialf a mile of the ridge. Tlie former inhab- 
itants of tlie valley to tlie eiist had cut a cliauiicl tlirougli the ridge, and 
introduced Lutchmenteert water into the Cubbany vale. Witli water thus 
available on the top of the watcrsheil, irrigation was practically unlimited, 
and channels were led contouring along each side of tlie valley at a high 
level for many miles. The drainage water of tliese was caught up again 
and again by tanks or artificial lakes thrown across the valley. 

Tlicsc mighty works, though in ruins, still bear testimony to the fonner 
ability and industry of the inhabitants. But the fertilising element which 
now surrounded them became the means of their extinction. Land not cul- 
tivated must soon have been overgrown witli rank jungle, nurtured by tlie 
moisture. Tlie culturable area, too, must liave been gradually reduced by 
about four-fi fills, as irrigated land produces so much more valuable crops, 
and its cultivation is so much more arduous, that a small portion of what 
each man cultivated before as dry laud would now suffice for his wants and 
engage all his labour. 

Thus, each cornmiiuity in the valley found itself gradually shut in by 
jungle aiul rank herbage instead of the former open land. The whole valley 
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became permeated witli moisture, and llie cxliabitions from tlie ground cause*! 
malarial fevers .which eventually *lepoi)ulatt*d it, and which at this day pr*v- 
vent its reoccupation. The sites of the chief towns are now oidy marke*l 
l)y overgrown and weather-beaten eartli-work fortifications, or l)y stone 
temples of a solidity that has defied the ravagc^s of time ; and all traces of 
many smaller villages have been h>st. 

The largest of the towns in the valley was TJutnapoori-kort*; ftlKi (ity of 
lluhi(^.s), and it is probably at least loO years since the last inliulutants left 
it. There are some granite slabs (3ngravcd in old Caiiarese ebaraclers near a 
fine old temple whicli covers a large an.‘a, (iinl these ]»robably eontaiii soini^ 
account of the founding or history of the temple, liu; temple is «:‘om])*^s*‘d 
of massive pillars and beams of solid granite, many of wbicli liave fallen ami 
lie strewn around. T learnt from the legends (»r the surroumling country 
that seven sisters formerly lived in Itutnapotud. These wore the concid)iiu‘s 
of the rajah of tlie place, and each chose a site for tlie construction of a lake 
in tlie valley. These s**veu tanks, three of them now breached, mv. named 
after the sisters. The lowest of the seven was built by the youngest, ami 
has the advantage of catching f lui siir|)lus water from the others. It is still 
a splomlid slioet of water, ealh‘d Kurrigul, near the road from Mysore to 
Manautoddy in the AVymmd country. This roa*l passes thnaigh the Iowim* 
portion of the valley, running parallel with the (Jubhaiiy river; ami, as the 
country is more open ami accessible hero, several large villages and jiatcdies 
of cultivation which laid never *iuite died out liave been resuscitated, ami 
are extending. 

For the upper portion of the valley, ov(3rgrowri with (hmse unwholesoimi 
forest, nothing can be done at pn^sent. ropiihitioii has long since moverl 
elsewhere, and the tract is not yet recpiirtHl for producing jbod. A few 
liaiiileta spring up occasionally, as some small ca])italist is temj)teil by the 
richness of the land, and the easy terms on whicli it is *)htainahle from (lov- 
eriimeut, to cultivate a portion. Hut the wretched ryots who undertake tlie 
w( 3 rk live in a miserable condition. They are soon affected witii enlarged 
spleens, the invariable accompaniment of fevers iiuhuied by a had climate 
and bad water, and either give up, or decani |) with the advances of niomiy 
they have received. These spasmo(lif3 attempts at reclamation scjldom 
last long. The capitalist finds the advantages *)f the soil are counter- 
balanced by the difficulty of the position. As long .as it is sought to 
establish villages in the valley IVir below the level of the upp<*r channels 
and tlieir cultivation, so long must failure follow, as the unheallhiness of 
the locality is insurmountable. The only tbing possible w*uild Vxi to restore 
the chain of tanks in tlie valley, and t*> aban*lou the o.wltiv alien on the 
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heights. The tanks could be filled once or twice a-year from the Lutcli- 
menteert, and, the upper cultivation being abandoned, the sides of the valley 
would not be pervaded with moisture. The breezes would be more healthy, 
and the villages cultivating the land below the tanks would be above the 
level of the dampness, and some portion of the former salubrity of the place 
would be restored. As long as water is kept running at a high level and 
drenching the soil, the bottom of the jungle-encumbered valley must be 
inimical to human life. 

The land below the high-level channels has, however, been largely 
reclaimed during the past ten years. The cultivators live in Hooiisoor and 
adjacent villages, not in the tract itself, only visiting it for the purpose of 
cultivation. The low grounds in the valley are given up to the grazing of 
the Commissariat cattle at lloonsoor, and this is the best use, perhaps, they 
can now be put to. These grazing grounds are essential in different places 
over the country, and there is usually enough cultivable land available 
without invading them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A MYSORE VILLAGE. 

THE VILLAaS OF UORLAT — ADVAKTAOBS OF MGIGHBODRHOOD FOR ELBPHANT-CATCBINO — 
ATTRACTIONS TO THE SPORTSMAN — THE VILLAGERS — THEIR TENURE OF LANDS— 
EXPERIENCE IN HUNTING — NETTING GAME — CRUELTY OF THE MORLATITES TO AN 
ELEPHANT — THEIR HOUSES — FOOD — CLOTHING — TEMPERANCE— WOMEN— IN FIDBUTY 
AMONGST — CASTE RULES ON THE SUBJECT — MATRIMONY IN MORLAY — THE VILLAGE 
HEADMAN — TRAINING TUB MORLATITES — MY TRACEERS — REMARKS ON NATIVE 

shikXrifji. 

TT7HEN I commenced the work of elephant-catching I left Mysore for 
YY the neighbourhood of a village called Morlay, in the Chamrdj-Nnggar 
talook, in the south-eastern corner of Mysore, where I wo.s forty-one miles 
from the city of Mysore, and within eight of the foot of the Billiga-rungun 
hills, where wild elephants abound. Morlay was an excellent place for my 
object, as the elephants had been in the immemorial habit of visiting the 
cultivation around it and adjacent villages at certain seasons, and of remain- 
ing at such times in the jungles close at hand for weeks ‘together. Thus 
there was no necessity for following them into their hill fastnesses, where 
much hardship would have had to be undergone by all engaged in their 
pursuit. I lived in a civilised and accessible country, dotted about in 
which were plenty of villages from which labourers could be obtained when 
required. This relieved Government of the cost of keeping up a large 
permanent establishment. 

Morlay is a charming place.* The views of the Billiga-rungun hills 
and the more distant Neilghenies, the splendid sheets of water close at 
hand and the stretches of green rice-fields which they nourish, the groves 
of date-trees and cocoanut-gardens fringing the borders of artificial lakes for 

* My home and headquarters in India are still there. During my absence in England a reduced 
establishment is maintained for the up-keep of the kheddahs. 
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irrigation, are very beautiful. The jungle is so close at hand to the cast 
that pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, and partridges can be heard soundiug their cheery 
cries, the sportsman’s pleasant reveille, befoi-e daybreak. Such a place as 
Morlay for sport surely never existed, at least for diversity of game. Within 
a radius of half a mile of rny bungalow, elephants, tigers, panthers, beais, 
pig, and spotted-deer ; and a little beyond, bison, sambur, two kinds of ante- 
lope, and bustard, are to be found ; whilst good duck, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, 
and snipe shooting are at my very doors. Any one acquainted with Indian 
shooting-grounds will know that such a variety of game is rarely found in 
one place. 

Morlay is not. however, a very healthy place, and my people and myself 
have all sullered severely from fever at various times. The least healthy 
months are from November to February, when the nights are cold, witli 
occasional fogs, and the days hot; and if the rains (from June to November) 
are excessive and continuous the dampness caused gives rise to fever and 
dysentery. 

I had with me until lately at Morlay an overseer named Jones. Horn 
and bred in the country, ho understood natives well, and talked Canarese, 
Hindoostilni, Tamil, and Teloogoo fluently, lie was, moreover, skilful and 
patient in managing the large bodies of ignorant villagers we emjjloyed 
on occasions, and his services were invaluable. lie had a wife and two 
children, but one child soon succumbed to fever, as did also an old European 
pensioner and his wife whom I employed to preserve my sporting trophies. 
During our second year at Morlay we lost at the rate of two hundred p«' 
viiMe per annum amongst servants, &c., which is, I believe, about live times 
the death-rate of the most unhealthy towns in England. 

Wq did better afterwards, however, and Morlay is such an advantageous 
and delightful place for my work, that I have stuck to it through all vicissi- 
tudes; but Jones has lately had to leave it on account of his hc<alth, so I am 
now the last, as I was the first, European there. 

I knew Morlay for three years prior to the time of taking up my 
residence near it in September 1873. I hiul shot one or two pro- 
scribed solitary elephants in the neighbourhood, and had then noticed 
the advantages it presented for elephant-catching — at least I remembered 
them afterwards, when I was casting about for a suitable locality for a 
commencement. 

Morlay itself is a village, or rather two villages in one, those of Dod 
(large), and Chick (little), Morlay. Tlie two arc within a quarter of a mile 
of each other, and the families are all inter-allied. The people are Oopligas, 
or salt-makers, and the manufacluiu of earth-salt is the legitimate calling of 
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their caste. The tribe is not numerous in Mysnre, and is iiert‘ssai’ily con- 
fined to those ])laces wliere the earth from which salt, is ohiaincd i.s found. 
In former times tliey followed this ]>ui*siiit almost exclusively; hut more 
recently the impulse "iven to cultiviitirin and other pursuits hy the incivaseMl 
safety of property under good government, and the more equal distrihiitiou 
of products which has followed the opening up of tlie Mysore country hy 
roads, have tended to break down the hard and fast line of hereditary 
employments of the different castes. Thus Oopligas, stone-euttei-s, and 
weavers, &(3., have in many ca.ses turned cidti valors; whilst the IJrinjYirries or 
gipsies, whose occupation in former times was the carrying f)f grain and salt 
upon i)ack-bullocks into localities inaccessible by other ineaiis (eomhintMl 
with pillage and catthi-lifting), have taken to grazing llie herds of the 
villagers during the hot weather in jungle localities, bringing lirew<.j«)d Ihr 
sale into tow?is, and cultivation. 

The lands the Morlay villagers till arc generally lf(‘ld hy Uniliniiiis, 
and the Oo])ligas are cither their jtrJai/drs (agricultural s(3rfs) or v?'ira(fnrs 
(cultivators uiuler agreement). The Ihahinin ])ropriotors Jive in villages in 
the more open count ry, and only visit their lands occasionally. The arrange- 
ment between proprietors and J<jotagars, is one of the greatest aiitirpiil.y, 
and is as follows: -- 

A labourer may be in want of a loan — say a pound or two,, a large sum 
to many millions in India — for his wedding expeirses or othm* exigency. A 
land-liolder accommodates him on his giving a bond and entering bis ser- 
vice. It is generally understood that the principal will not be repaid, but 
the creditor obtains a legal right over the services of the delator until it is. 
The debtors position is analogous to that of an articled servant, excrept that 
no limit, hut the payment of his debt, is placed on the coiineclioii. 

The debtor is required to do bis masters bidding in all things, bis 
services counting instead of intore.st on the debt; whilst the master is hound 
to feed him, and interest himself in all matters affecting liis Jeetagar. The 
established subsistence allowance to the jeetagar is forty seens (80 Ih.) of 
rdgi (the staple grain of the country) Ttuman, and four annas (sixpence) 
in cash. Tlie grain is ample for his food, and the rnon(»y for tobacco and 
betel. From lime to time the jeetagar probably obtains small sums - or 
more commonly grain — from his master, which are added to his debt. If 
the jeetagar dies one of his sons must take his father’s place until he can 
clear off his liabilities, even under the inheritor from the original creditor. 
This obligation is, I believe, strictly binding in tlie Mysore law courts. 

Jeeta-service is universal throughout Mysore, and i.s well .suited to the 
conditions of the agricultural clas.ses, both propriidors and servants. A home 
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and sufficiency of food is assured to thousands wlio have no desire beyond ; 
whilst land-holders, who from their caste or position may be unable to work 
themselves, obtain a hold upon what would otherwise be a very unreliable 
class of servants. Jcetagars who have been many years in families are 
frequently treated more as sons than servants. On the occasion of mar- 
riages or other rejoicings they arc not forgotten. Good masters not infre- 
quently free the jeetagars, should the latter desire it, after some years of 
approved service, without payment of the original debt. It is not uncommon 
for jeetagiirs to continue for generations in the same family. It is a rcmai’k- 
able fact that their remuneration is c.\actly what it used to be as far back 
as can be traced, though the ordinary rates of labour in the country have 
advanced considerably of late years. May not this be regarded as an indica- 
tion of the favour with which this vassalage is regarded by the agi’icultural 
labourer ? 

The arrangement for «><}?•«, or half-share cultivating, is as follows : — 

The owner of the land pays the Government assessment (the average 
rate in Mysore is about two shillings per acre for unirrigated fields and 
twelve shillings for irrigated land), gives half the manure required, furnishes 
the seed grain, and contributes half the expenses of reaping and threshing. 
The cultivator (waragar) uses his own plough and bullocks, gives his labour 
and half the manure, pays for the weedings of the crop (necessary in India), 
the mid-day meals of the reapers, and half the threshing expenses. The 
produce is then equally divided between owner and waragar. Should the 
owner not give half the manure, all the straw goes to the waragar. 

Living on the borders of the jungle amongst the game, the Morlayites 
have for generations applied themselves to hunting. They have no guns, 
only si)ears and nets. They have strict caste rules on the subject, and 
maintain excellent discipline in their hunts. Each house has to supply a 
man with a net and spear when big game is followed, and a net and cudgel 
in hare-hunting. Their nets are of two kinds, — the first for tigers, bears, 
deer, &c. ; and the second for small game. They are both made of home- 
grown hemp (jute, Crotdarea jwncea), and are manufactured by themselves. 
The large nets are made of rope as thick as a finger, and are forty feet long 
and twelve deep, with a mesh large enough to admit a man’s head. The 
small-game nets are of twine, and are one hundred and eighty feet long and 
four deep, with a mesh to admit a small fist. 

With fifty to a hundred of these nets, large or small, a considerable 
extent of country can be enclosed. Whether deer or pig with large nets, 
or hares, mouse-deer, or porcupines with the small nets, are hunted, the 
plan pursued is to support the nets on upright light props across the line of 
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country wliicli the game, wIhmi driven, is expccUMl to take ; n. man is posted 
in ambush liere and there l)(diind the line of nets, and the remainder drive 
the jungle. The animals generally gallop into the nets, their heads become 
entangled in the meslios, the net falls and enveloi)es them, and they are 
speared while struggling, rowerfnl animals, as siimbur deer, large*, boars, 
&c., often tear through the nets, and tigers and bears occ^asionally bite the 
rope. When much liunted, beasts gi-ow cunning, and fn'cpiently break 
back; or when one knocks the Jiot down the otlie.rs make for tlie gap and 
esca])e at that jioiut. 

With tigers, ])anthers, and bears, a different plan is j)-irsued to that 
adopted for deer and pig. The Oopligas of Morlay had seldom molested 
dangerous animals behux* I Ininted with them, but 1 showed them bow the 
Torrea caste in Hcggadcvan-korte siinmind and kill tigers, itc., and wo soon 
disposed of a good iiniTiy. An animal is tracked to bis lair; a circle of n(*ts 
is then formed round him at some distance, in perfect silence, during the 
heat of tlie day : and he is cillier shot Mdien roused, or speared as he 
precipitates himself against the nets. 1 shall speak furtlier of this sport 
in treating of the tig(*r. 

From their constant cxiauienco witli game, tlio Oopligas soon became 
excellent assistants in elepbant-catcliiiig. They had been accustomed irom 
childhood to guard their licKls against idepliants at niglit, so did not iear 
them much, and if well led always hchaved lioldly. When the elephants 
were especially troiihlesome before I came to Morlay the men used to drive 
them with liorns and tomtoms to the hills. A.s an instance of the pertina- 
city of elephants on occasions, tliey once drove an nnusually tnuiblesome 
herd (which wc subsequently caught in June 1874) into the hills, and as 
it rained heavily that night, and there seemed to be no immediate fear ol 
elephants, the field-watcijci's WTre withdrawn. In the morning they found 
some of the jowArec {Sorghum imlgarCj the Indian maize) fields had been 
destroyed by the same elephants, which were in their original position again 
ill the jungle close at hand ! 

About thirtyyears ago there was one particular male elej)bant which caused 
the Morlayites much loss by constantly feeding in their rice-fields. One 
morning he was seen close to the village about daybreak, when such a hue 
and cry was raised that in his fright the elephant attempted to cross a strip 
of morass which bordered the rice-fields and lay in the most direct route to 
the jungle. The surface of the bog gave way when he was half-way over, 
and he sank through to his middle. His pursuers pelted him with stones 
and cudgels, till, it becoming evident he could not extricate himself, some of 
the boldest approached and threw bundles of straw upon him, and then fired 
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them. The wretched l)east was terribly burnt on the back and hind-quarters, 
but nut disabled ; and wliilst the villagers were casting about for some means 
of doing liini mortal injury, he worked himself through the bog to firmer 
ground further on, and finally, after liaving been several hours in his un- 
pleasant position, made liis escape, and lived for many years, branded like a 
felon, to follow his old courses. Though the Morlayites’ conduct on this 
occasion was very cruel, it must be said for thcmi that they w(ire incessantly 
troiililcd by this and other elephants, and as they possessed no guns they 
could do nothing effectual towards killing this freebooter. 

NatiY(*.s* ideas of cruelty are ])eculiar. Tluy differ widely from ours. 
They think nothing of lotting a domestic animal, with broken liml)S or sores 
swarming with maggots, linger to death rather than raise a finger to put it 
out of its misery. They would consider taking its life under any circiini- 
stanccs cruel. Humanity as uiidei-stood by us is a feeling of which they 
have no comjejition. When orders are issued at certain seasons by Govern- 
ment for the destruction oi' starving and hall-rabid ])ariiih dogs, by which 
Indian towns are infested — a merciful course to the animals themselves, and 
one necessary for the protection of the public — even educated Hindoos are 
seldom wanting to raise an outcry against the step. The same men would 
pass, without notice or pity, a donkey or cow by the roadside suffering from 
raw wounds at which crows were pecking (no uncommon sight in India), 
whilst tlic maddened animal made vain attempts to (k'fend itself. 1 have 
never heard any native when witli me shooting suggest such a thing as putting 
a wounded animal out of its pain. They have frequently said, “ Wliy waste 
, another bullet on it ? it will die.” A Sholaga (hill-inan) in my employ 
recently found a bison in an elejdmnt pitfall; he had a gun, but rather than 
expend a shot on an animal tliat was useless to lu’rn, he left it there to 
starve to death : it did not die till the thirteenth day. When my men 
caught pea-fowl in snares they >voidd pull out a feather, poke the stem 
through both eyelids, ami fasten up the birds' eyes, to prevent them 
fluttering and spoiling their plumage, whicli “ injistcr would want” None 
of my iticTi ever tliought of sjKiring the youngest animal we might find in 
the jungle. If permitted to do so, they would consign fawn or leveret, whose 
helplessness might have been expected to excite even their compassion, to 
the gamc-hag without a regret, except at its size. 

The Oopligas' liouses are mere huts with earthen walls and thatched 
roofs, «lcvoid of any a])erturo but the door. Before Iche^ddah operations were 
begun they lived from hand to mouth a good deal, and during times of 
scarcity they ate, as they still do, many jungle-products, as the heart of the 
frond of date-palms, succulent roots which grow in immense quantities in 
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the lieda of some lakes after tlic water liiis rcHiedetl, and several kinds of 
leaves. Their staple food, and that of all the lower ehus.ses in Mysore, is 
ragi {Cynosarus ayrocanus), a small gnun about the size of Ko. 7 shot, and 
hardly distinguishable, except in Iwing a little larger, from common tnrniit- 
seed. The price of this varies in good and bad seasons from 100 lb. down 
to 20 lb. per rujMje. During the recent farnim! it luus been 1 1. Two 
pounds are required by a man per diem. 

The grain is preitared for food by grinding it in the common double-stom; 
hand-mill. One woman will grind five or si.'c |Miinds p(!r hour. The Hour 
is boiled into a stiff pudding in an earthen ])ot, Ijcing .stirred the whihj with 
a stick, and is then made into liall.s. This is the chief food of all the 
labouring classes in Mysore and many ]tarls of Southern India. The poor 
cannot afford to eat rice, which is ordinarily three times the i)rice of ragi ; 
but even if procurable, rice is not regarded with liivour by tho.se who have 
hard work to do. Some condiment is commonly use<l with it, generally a 
mixture of chillies, coriander, tamai-ind, garlic, onions, and .salt. Ahtat, pul.se, 
or greens are boiled with th<; condiments if procurable. 

liagi is stored in subterranean granaries. They are usually situated on 
somewhat high ground, and in gravelly soil or decomposed rock, 'I'hcir 
constinction is simple. A circular liole about two feet in diameter is dug 
to three feet in depth, when a domed chamber of an oval shape is excavated, 
ca])able of containing from ten to twenty cart-loads of grain. Meither ma- 
sonry nor props are used. A little straw is laid on the floor, and against the 
walls of the chamber to a third of their height, when the grain is tilled in. 
A slab is placed over the pit at the bottom of the short shaft that enters it, 
and the shaft is then filled in with earth, ihigi thus store,d will keep for 
an indefinite number of years. It is safe from insects and rats, and is not 
easily accessible to thieves, as the pits are generally situateil near the vil- 
lage — sometimes in the streets — and it takes some little time U> dig to the 
grain. Moreover it is highly dangerous to enter a nlgi-pit till twelve houra 
or more after it has been opened. The carlnmic acid gas generated therein 
is instantaneously fatal, and though natives are well aware of this, accidents 
frequently happen through their de.sceuding the pits before they are well 
aired. Three brothers died in this way near Morlay in one pit in attempt- 
ing to rescue each other when overcome by the fumes of the gas. 

In former days, when villages were subject to pillage by llrinjarries and 
gang-robbers, grain-pits w'ere often dug in the fields and iiloughed over for 
concealment. It occasionally happened tliat through the death of the owner 
or other eventuality, the existence of certain pits was forgotten, and the.se 
are not unfrcqucntly found at the prc.sent day, many proljably two or 
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three hundred years old. The gniiii in tlieni is •generally perfectly sound. 
It would be lhou;^ht that moisture would penetrate the pits ; but from the 
nature of the soil, and the site chosen, this seldom appears to oc(‘ur. Money 
and jewels are olten hidden at the bottom of nlgi-pits for .safe keeping. 
A corps of men is .said to have been attached to invading armies in Mysore 
in former days to search for nigi on tlie .sites of villages temporarily left by 
their inhahitauts. The soaivhers were ]>rovi(led with .st(‘cl tc.sting-rod.s, and 
from constant practice knew ])reity well where to look for the hidden stores. 
They are said to have been gniihid ehietly by the smell of the tip of the 
rod on withdrawing it as to wliother tliey had struck nigi.” 

Few of the Oopligas when 1 began work at Morlay had more than a 
piece of cloth to wrap round their loins, and a coarse Idnnket, or nmhly^ as 
a protection against wet or (M»ld. AVhen hunting or working they wear 
absolutely nothing but tlie wbicJi is a st)iug round the loins and a 

piece of cloth about a !iaudVbr(‘adtli fastened to it in front; this is carrmd 
between Lh(? legs, and is lucked untler the string again heliind. It is an 
extremely practical attire, light and airy in appearance, as far ns it can he 
seen, and one that does not hamper Ihtu’r activity. 'I'here are few large or 
well-conditioned ineu amongst the Oopligas. Their endurance, however, in 
limiting or work is reniarkahle. They take two meals a-day — one about ten 
oclock in the morning, the other at eight in the evening. Meat is a great 
treat to tlieui, ami I frcipumtly shoot deer or ])igs for them. They do not 
eat cow’s llcsh, nor even that of the bison, which they considcT to he of the 
.same holy caste, tliough they eat jackals, wild cats, tield-rats, iguana lizards, 
&c. They never drink any intoxicating liipior. Though they live in a date- 
grove, from the trees in which "toddy” i.s tlaily drawn in large quantities 
for sale elsewliere, and although from the pots tied to the trees they rniglit 
drink on the sly at any time, not a single Oopliga ever, to niy certain know'- 
ledge, does so. It is not an hereditary usage, and they no more long for 
li(pi()r than an Knglishman (loea for hluhhcr or train-oil. 

Their women are inoslly very ugly. They only possess the charms 
attacliing to budding youth for a few years, after which they sink at once 
into hideous frights. At about twenty-five tlieir youth is gone, and they 
.seem to betake themselves to fifty forthwith without any intermediate stage. 
They are of oourscj married early, like all Hindoos, and often have children 
before they are fourteen years of age. They were at first so poor that they 
barely had enough rags to .satisfy even their very moderate ideas of decency's 
requirements ; and 1 have often felt amused whilst commiserating some of 
the girls who, with a short cloth wound lightly round their loins, and reach- 
ing but to their knees, endeavoured to pass muster as T rode through the 
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village, or when they wore collected at cainj* for grinding nigi, by holding 
their hands up to their chins and covering their bosoms with their elbows! 
They were anxious for cloths, and 1 latterly insisted on the money they 
earned by grinding Hour for our men being applied to tlu‘ir own gratifica- 
tion in this respect, and not to their husbands'. 

There is never any violent crime amongst these simple peojde. They 
live in family harmony, and any little (lideriuiccs arc setth»d by village regu- 
lations. Iididelity amongst their women is common enough, hut their rules 
and ideas on this subject are very moderate, and a husband who feels him- 
self aggrieved, instead of flying into a temper, addresses himself to the head- 
man, a pniichayd or council is convened, and the (hdeiidant is ]u*obal)Iy fined 
a few rupees. At the same lime, a cluM k is ])lac(Ml on hushaiids having 
recourse to too much litigation by fining llieiri (•ccasioiudly for having adul- 
terous wives 1 

If a Avomau does not like her husl»and, and any (tllier man, married or 
otherwise, fancie.s her, she may go with him if la*. ]>ays the*, hnshand Rs. 45, 
which is the fixed cajutalised value of tlai marriage* expenses. These trans- 
actions always have to he carried out through the headman, who lias his 
regular fees. This juirchasing of wives cainnot he indulged in, however, to 
any great extent, as tlie devoted lovers can sehhun raise enough money 
except by selling themselves into liondagc, which has probably already been 
done to their full value. 

This looseness in the matrimonial rules may seem sufficiently shocking 
to English notions, but it must be considered t.liat marriage in Morlay is 
purely an arrangement of convenience ; and though it is literally so with 
ourselves, a halo of religious fe<*.ling has come to surround this civil con- 
tract, and moral turpitude is connected with any breach of its provisions, 
of which natives of the lower classes understand nothing. Their rules suit 
themselves very well. If a womau’s hu.shand cannot sui)port her, she may 
find some one else Avho can ; or if a man Inxs a useless or termagant wife, 
he may get some one else who will manage l^etter for him, though he is 
bound to continue the support of his first wife as long as she remains with 
him. 

The hereditary headman of tlie Morlay Oojdigas is a young fellow called 
Lingaln He was one of the first to take emjjloymcnt under me, and has 
always since l)een a most faithful adherent. It is a great pity and a dis- 
advantage that the liereditary authority of headmen of villages and castes 
has been gradually undermined. The Mysore Government has, however, 
done much lately towards restoring their power, which is undoubtedly a 
wise measure and one in accordance with the feelings of the people. 
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Put(*.rn;il diis[)()tisiu seuiiis to be the best iiietbud of government for the 
Hindoo. 

I shall never forget what an untutored lot niy Morlayitos were when I 
first knew them, and they often laugh and joke at it now themselves. They 
need(Ml an inimensc amount of training before they became efficient for 
work in whicli considerable discipline was necessary. One of their chief 
dutitis was to direct large numbers of men when we were driving elephants, 
and it was then?fore iiec^essary tliat they themselves should be smart, (ind 
learn to carry oiit orders ju’cmptly and exactly. Of such matters, or of 
the importance of time, tliey had not naturally the remotest idea. They 
considered to-morrow as g«)od as to-day in all matters, and hours of no coii- 
setpience at all. The apathy and unrcliableness of Hindoos are sufficiently 
trying to the naturally energetic Englislnnan. It can easily he imagined, 
then, that for some time my ])oor ignorant Morlayites truly exercised my 
soul. However, l)y degroes Jones, avIio drilk^d them, introduced quite mili- 
tary precision amongst them. When oTice their natural apathy wiis shaken 
we found them very teachable. Th<».v Avere made to stand in a line for mus- 
tfjr, instead of the mch tb(‘.y naturally affected ; to mnk(i their salaams morning 
and evening on coming from and returning to the village; and to run on all 
occasions wlaui sent on any short errand. The most diiricult thing was to 
get them to carry a verhal message correctly, hut by constantly calling 
them back and making them repeat what they were bid to say this 'was at 
last managed fairly. Tlu^y soon began to pride themselves on belonging t*) 
the kheddali servicuj, and it is now amusing to hear them abusing and order- 
ing their fell(»w-villag(U’s at work or in sjiort; they regaid their untrained 
brethren as a very degefUTatc lot. 

Five of the best num were appointxMl as elopbant-trackers, tbeir duty 
being to go to the jungles within a cau-taiii circuit of Moihiy every morning 
to examine tracks of elephants or tigiws, to find out their whereabouts, and 
generally to keep me informed of all jungle occurrences. In elephant or 
other hunting tliese scouts are my right-hand men. They have the most 
dangerous duties to jierl’orni, and I shall have oc(%asion often to mention 
them further ou. More jiUicky and relialde men 1 never had, and their 
knowledge of the habits of all animals is only equalled by their skill in 
following them, or anticipating 'wliat their line of conduct or of country 
will be. After our first capture of elcjdiants I had a small silver elephant 
stamped for each to wear on a green cap, and they are very proud of 
this badge of office. Their names are ; Dodda Sidda, Kooii Sidda, Mada, 
Miirga, Miistee. 

And here let me say a few words upon trackers. The skill of certain 
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tribes of American Indians in following a trail is proveibial, but I engage 
to say it cannot excel *tbat of jungle-people in India. Ilunuin eyesight is 
pretty much the same all the world over. It would be incorrect to repre- 
sent any class of peojjle, Jis some writers have done, as aide to follow a 
track over ground where there is no mark discernible to the untrained eye. 
It is not to be supposed that a print which is visible to an Indian would 
not be equally so to a Kuropean if pointed out to him. The skill of 
tracking lies in first observing, and reading, what an untrained eye would 
pass over, or be unable to iiileriu*et. 

I know nothing more interesting than to see really good trackers at 
work. There is a dash about men accustonu‘d to hunt togaher, and who 
thoroughly umlerstaiul the game they are after, which makes sport of what 
is often the rather tedious i)art of a chase. Jungle -people in India are 
under constant necessity to avoid formidable animals, as they have neither 
the means nor the stomach to oppose them, Tluy thus b(iconie prcternaturally 
quick ill noting sights and sounds which do not attract the attention of 
ordinary persons. The slight rullliiig of the .surface which alone marks, in 
hard ground, where the tiger s paw lias jiressed ; the horns of a deer lying 
in tlic grass, matching so closely with twig.s and undergrowth as to be 
undistinguisliable from them by the inexjierienced (*ye ; the bee, scarcely 
larger than a house-fly, entering a hole high in a tree overhead — a point of 
interest to men who spend mudi of their time in searching for its stores, — 
alike attract the quiet glance of the Kurraba and Sholaga. 

In cases where actual footprints fail, trackers are guided in following 
an animal by broken twigs, disi»la(jed blades of grass, dew shaken from the 
leaves whilst others are covered by it, and other sign.s. They can also 
judge with wonderful correctness of the date of dilTcrcmt trails, Wlieu an 
animal has been moving about in the same locality for hours, and man 
different impressions have been left, much skill is required to dctcirmirie tlie 
latest. Some may have been exposed to the burning rays of the sun, others 
.sheltered from it. In such case tlie latter, tliough ])ossibly liours older 
than the former, looks fresher, and would mislead the inexjjcrt. A tiger's 
triick of late the night before and early next morning may easily be con- 
founded. The necessity of knowing which is which is evident. To follow 
the one would be to go through the many wanderings of liis night’s prowl 
in search of food ; the other leads to where lie may be found concealed for 
the day. Other points than its actual appearance aid in forming a correct 
diagnosis of a track’s date. I remember one morning several of iny Morlay 
men and I started early to look up a particular tiger w^e were anxious to 
fall ill with. We intended to ciist about in the most likely places for his 
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iriornin<i*3 tracks; could we find these we slioiiltl he able to discover his 
lair. It was cold, and the two trackers, JJodda Sidda and Mnrga, strode 
along ill i'ront of iny riding elephant, their mouths mufiled in their cloths 
after tlie stmsible habit of all natives during the raw early hours. The 
juitli was dusty, and footprints were clearly visible. Presently the lai'ge 
scpiare “ pug ” of the tiger we were in search of appeared, traversing the 
j»ath before us. Some of the beaters who were following ran up in great 
excitement, and one asked the trackers if they had no eyes. Dodda Sidda 
removed his muHier for a moment as he still held on, to say, “ Yelah, Korna, 
luivu pattiay-giirard ? Kuombdiurd ? eely yesht' hottinelli tiroogardootavo V* 
“Buffalo” — native synonym for .stupid — “are we trackers or putters? 
When do the ruts run about?” The (piestioner fell back abashed. The 
Indian iield-rat (the jerboa-rat, Cahillus indicus) issues from its burrows in 
great numbers during the niglit, but is always home again before daylight. 
The trackers had observed tliesc creatures' tiny footprints overlying those 
of the tiger, and knew the hitter had j)assed in the early part of the night. 

On another occasion a i)anther*s footiuint iii soft soil was under dis- 
cussion. Some of the men contended it was of the evening before, otbem 
that it had been made al.)Out dawn. The minute threads of iiiouhl thrown 
up by a small earth-worm in tlie print made by the larger pad of the foot 
decided the date. That kind of worm only w'orked near the surface during 
the iiigbt. The print had been made the evening before. 

Native shikaries are often very plucky fellows, and even those who 
are not so, and who know anytliing about their 'work, will do many things 
from their acquaintance with wild animals that they know they may do 
without risk, but wbich to the uninitiated sportsman appear venturesome. 
Kviui timid juiigle-meii who would not approach a horse, it being an un- 
familiar quadruped, will lead the way after a vicious elephant or a wounded 
bison. They undei-stand the habits of the latter, but from never seeing the 
former they do not knoAV what to expect of it. 

Mon who serve a judicious master and who know they will not be 
unnecessarily exposed gain great confidence, and behave with a courage 
which the sportsman cannot but feel complimentary to himself, as reflecting 
their reliance on his coolness and skill. It is only right that a sports- 
man should nunemher not to allow any of his men to do that at which he 
would himself hesitate. I laid down this golden rule for myself early 
in my sporting days, and it is a great pleasure to me to think that I have 
never had a man killed in encounters with wild animals, I have often 
restrained l)eaters when they would willingly have ventured on some too 
dangerous service, and if natives see such consideration exercised on their 
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behalf they are never wanting when recinired to share clanger with their 
master. 

I have sometimes heard sportsmen (elect) speak of their attendants 
getting pale with fright,” “ blue witli funk,” “ bolting up trees like lainj)- 
lighters,” &c. One cannot but comment mentally in many cases on the 
probable grounds their followers had for changes of cjoiiiplex ion and feats of 
agility. Natives who liave never seen a S]>ortsnian before are often called 
upon to show game. It is natural that they should be doubtful of the 
qualifications of a stranger, and they show their good sense in taking steps 
for tlieir safety until they see they can place conlidencc in their employer. 
Natives often have goc^d reason to be cautions. Cases of beatera being 
killed by dangerous animals are unhappily not of infrequent occurrence. 
Some men in the excitement of sport will urge natives to do tilings wliich 
they would be soiTy upon rollection to do themselves. A man safely 
posted in a tree is liable to forget, in liis chagrin at want of determination 
on the the beaters, what his own feelings would be if, with only a 

rag roiinil his loins and a stick in his hand, he were retxnircd to turn a tiger 
out of a thicket. If only for the sake of sport care is necessary, as the 
story of an accident will x'reccde a sportsman with telegraphic rapidity, and 
lie will find beaters very chary of risking their persons at his next camp. 
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TUP: BTLLIGA-RUNGUN HILLS. 

EAUTfTEN WALLS — MORLAY HALL — HOXHOLLAY RIVER- VIEW— IRRIGATION— INCURSIONS 
OF WILD ANIMALS INTO CULTIVATION — THE UAMASAMOODKUM LAKE — METHOD OP 
TAKING FISH*- SLUICES — A NATIVE DROWNED — MEANS USED TO RBICOVER HIS BODY 

— THE BILLlOA-HUNaUN HILLS — FOREST AND VEOETATION — A DESERTED VILLAGE — 
IMIOBABLE REASONS OP ABANDONMENT OP JUNGLE- VILLAGES— A NOTED BULL BISON 

- SHOOT HIM — LAKE ON THE HILLS — HAMLETS OF YELsArIGA AND POONJOOR — 
UOMMAY GOUDA — THE KOOMBAPPAN GOODY TEMPLE — CHARACTER OF THE GOD — 
FATP. OF THE LAST PRIEST— RITUAL OBSERVED— YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN’S PRAYERS 
— RELIGION OF NATIV ES — PROPITIATING KOOMBAPPAH — THE HOLEY DOINGS OP A 
HOLY MAN. 

I WAS SO busy for the first few months at Morlay that I had no time 
to build a house., so I lived iu tents ; but during the hot weather of 
1874 I ran np a comfortable bungalow and outhouses for servants and 
(jovenirnent stores. My bungaloAv consists of two rooms, each twenty by 
fourteen, and M.bathing-rooni. The walls are of clay, smoothcned and white- 
\vashed. Tlic red gravelly soil common in many pails of Mysore is good 
material for wiill-making. Many remains of earth-work forts which have 
been exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather for probably two or three 
hundred years, are to be seen throughout the country, built of this 
material only, w’itliout even a facing of stone, and though the walls are 
deeply indented and guttered by rain they waste but slowly. Earth for 
wall making is first dug up and water is poured on it in the pit, after 
which it is tempered by men trampling it for some time. It is then built 
in layers half a yard higli, and the required lengtli of the wall; one day 
must be allowed for each layer to dry. Ordinary house-walls are one and 
a lialf foot thick at bottom, decreasing upwards. Wall-building is generally 
contracted for by the coolies at work, who take about eightpence for each 
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six feet in length, the staiidjinl lieight being six feet. AVlien dry, earthen 
walls are usually smoothened witli a plaster of red earth mixed with sand. 
House-walls thus built are cheap, strong, and quickly run up; t1»e only 
disadvantage connected with them is that wliite-ants arc apt to work up 
through them into tlie roof of the house. This can, however, be easily 
prevented by a single course of brick-in-mortar upon the top of the wall. 

The roof of my bungalow con-sists of a single areca-nut tree, fifty feet 
long, as a ridge-pole, and bamboo rallcrs which rest upon the walls. Over 
these are bamboo mats to prevent the ends of the grass with which it is 
thatched hanging down inside, and a layer of one foot of rice-straw makes 
it quite water-tight The floor is of concrete to keep out white-aJits, and is 
covered with bamboo mate. 

“ Morlay Hall,” as I named this edifice, is situated about a quarter of 
a mile to the east of Morlay, on the site of a deserted village called 
Byadamooll, which is now only marked by irregular mounds and lines 
where the houses were, and by an old stone temple and some fine banian 
and peepul {Ficus religiosu) trees. I’he village cea.sed to exist fifty years 
ago. There are many such, thus deserted, of various degrees of antiquity, 
further in the jungles. I shall have occasion to speak of them further on, 
and to consider the probable causes which led to their abandonment. 

My bungalow faces eastwards, towards the Billiga-rungun hills, which 
are eight miles distant and extend for twenty miles in front of me. They 
attain an elevation of about 6000 feet, or 3500 feet above the gcncml 
level of the country around Morlay. Between my house and the hills the 
jungle consists chiefly of bamboo clumps and moderate-sized trees, with 
thick covers (the favourite resort of tigers, wild hog, &c.) on the river-banks 
and in the damp hollows. A few low detached hills lie near the foot of the 
range, and afford cover to bears and panthers. Parallel with the hills runs 
the Honhollay, a river about thirty yards broad, which, though rarely dry, 
is only a considerable stream at intervals during the rainy season. It then 
sometimes rises twenty feet above its bed, but is seldom impassable for 
more than a day together. During the first freshes of the rainy seiison 
it brings down large quantities of wood and bamboos, and the water is 
discoloured by the charcoal and black ashes washed from the hills after the 
hot-weather conflagrations. The water is considered bad within the jungles 
at this time, and also in December and January ; but at all other times it 
is good. The reason of its being unwholesome in .January and February is, 
that the hill streams have then shrunk almost to their lowest limits, and 
the leaves of the forest-trees which fall at the end of the year rot in laigo 
quantities in the water, and thus contaminate it by decaying vegetable 

c 
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matter ; aud thougli perfectly clear, it is bitter to tlie taste, and if constantly 
drunk is injurious to health. Several large villages in the open country are 
dependent for drinking-water on the river after it leaves the Jungle. The 
water here seems good at all seasons, probably from undergoing a filtering 
process over beds of sand, where it is not shaded by trees. 

The Honhollay rises in the BilUga-ningxins, the parent branch being 
joined soon after its e.xit from the hills by two tributaries ; one from Poonjoor, 
near the southern end of the range — the other, a large stream called the 
Ohickhollay, from the open country towards the Neilgherries. After emerg- 
ing from the Billiga-rungjuis through a gap about the centie of their western 
face, the river turns sharp north, and Hows parallel with the range, and 
about four miles distant from it, through the Chiimnij-Nuggar and Ycllaii- 
door talooks* and joins the Cauvery fifteen miles above the celebrated falls 
of Seevasamudrum. During its course its waters arc drawn off by sevenil 
small channels for purposes of irrigation. The first of these, the Ilongle- 
waddy, is fed from an anictU or stone dam, about twelve feet in height, 
made of large, rough blocks of granite, faced with a brick wall to prevent 
leakage : it is built across the stream from bank to bank. This raises the 
level of the water to a height sufficient to admit of its being drawn off by 
the channel, which runs for nine miles and feeds the Itaniiisamuodrum lake 
close to Morlay. The anicut, channel, and lake or tenk, am works of some 
antiquity. The anicut aud channel are now overgrown with dense jungle. 
The channels further down the river are smaller, and the dams used for 
turning the water into them are mere temporary structures of stakes, bushes, 
&c., thrown up after the floods subside. 

There was formerly a good deal of cultivation under the Honglewaddy 
channel at several points between its source and the lake, but almost the 
whole of this has been gradually abandoned, owing to the depredations of 
elephants and tigers. Up to the time of my settling at Morlay it was no 
uncommon occurrence for a tiger to rush out and kill one or both the bul- 
locks in a plough, if the driver left them for a moment With the destruc- 
tion of the tigers and reduction in the number of elephants, land is being 
gradually taken up again, and the cultivators can now follow their avoca- 
tions in peace. Tliere is no necessity to watch the fields at night, except 
occasionally to drive away deer and wild hogs, which is lighter work than 
the keeping out of elephants used to be. 

The Bamosamoodrum tank at the end of the Honglewaddy channel is a 
beautiful sheet of water, nearly two miles in length and five hundred yards 
broad. It has, however, been silted up to a considemble extent by the 

* Divisioiis of the country corrrspomling roughly to coiintles in Englaiul. 
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deposit brought into it for nuiny yoars, and is lujt now capable of storing as 
much water as formerly. Tlie two villages of Morlay are built near the <‘(lge 
of the water-spread, and my bungalow a. quartc'r of a mile from it, on liigh 
and dry ground. The (nnbanknient of the lake has been raised at various 
periods to keep pace Avith the silting, and the bed is now several feet higher 
than the land irrigated on the lower side of (he embaukiiient. Through the* 
embankment at different points run four sluices for drawing off the, water 
to the rice-land below, which aggregates 90li acres, and yields an annual 
revenue to Government of Us. 4088. 'flii'se sluices havt* of late years 
fallen into partifil disrepair; and from this cause, and the silting uj) of tlm 
bed, the tank now usually runs dry during tlie hf4 W(;ather. Tluae. are tio 
fish of large size in it, but a great t|uautily of moderati^-sized ones and small 
fry are caught every year. In January 1874, wlaui the tank liad not bt'en 
dry for five years, and the fish laid ha<l time to grow, a birgii liriul was made 
by tlie Morlayites. As the watc^r contractxwl to a very narrow s])Mce I 
caused the tank to be guarded day and night to j)ruvent any villag(?rs. except 
those wlio assisted in ehqdiant-catohing, from taking lish in it; and when 
the water was but two feet deep, and only a f(',w acres in exttmt, a day was 
appointed for fishing it. Ilundreds of men, women, and children were 
engaged with all sorts of devices, among which the chief was a l)aslc(;t of the 
shape of a Hower-pot, but Avithout the bottom, about thrcf* fetit in lujight, 
two in diameter at the lower end, and one at the top. I'lwse. open cylin- 
ders were merely plumped down upon tlie bottom, the wid<u mouth down- 
wards, on chance, and if a fish were covered it floppcnl about inside'., and 
was taken out through tlie top. As the pool was cnnvdcd the sport was 
exciting, and in a few hours many Ijundred weights Avore cauglit. The 
women and children removed baskets upon baskets of small fry Avbicb, suf- 
focated by the disturbed mud, came to the top floating on tlieir backs, wlic.n 
they were scooped up witli sieves. 

Speaking of sluices for drawing off water from bikes, it is remarkable that 
no contrivance has been introduced in supersession of the somcwliat rmle 
plan of old days, wliich is still in use. This is as follows : A covered 
masonry culvert runs through tlie embankment ; at its inner en<l (tliat is, 
the end within tlie lake) two upright granite slabs are erecte<l, .so as to 
stand above the highest level of the water; they are often twenty-five 
feet in height. At every six feet or so cross - slabs are placed between 
them. Through each of the cross -slabs a hole is drilled for guiding 
a vertical pole which passes through them, and attached to the lower 
end of which is a wooden plug. This jdug fits into a vent in the horizon- 
tal covering-slab over the mouth of the culvert, and Avhen raised or lowered 
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opens or closes the culvert. To move the pole anti attached plug a man 
stiind-s on tiio cross - slabs. This method answers well enough for small 
tanks, but in many of large size there is an additional vent in the vertical 
slab which closes tlte mouth of the culvert vertically, and in this a hori> 
zuntal vent is drilled, to close which a flat stone is usually employed. 
This stone luis to be phiced against the hole by hand ; and to all lai'ge 
tanks them are attached one or more men, called Toobmullegies or 
sluice-divers, to whom free lands are granted as remuneration for attending 
to the distribution of the water. It would be very easy to liavc a vertical 
shutter, in the sha{>e of a spade, with a long handle reaching to above the 
surface of the water, to close this dangerous horizontal vent. It is remark- 
able how seldom accidents liappen to the divers, as they keep to the guiding 
granite pillars at either side, and place the stone in front of the vent with- 
out getting before it themselves; but mishaps sometimes occur, and six 
years ago a diver was drowned by being sucked into tlie vent of one of the 
sluices of tlie Ilamasamoodrum tank. There was a depth of nineteen feet of 
water above the sluice at the time. The danger of approaching a vent of 
one foot in diameter, through which the water was issuing under this pres- 
sure, may bo imagined. In some way the unfortunate man was caught ; 
both his legs were drawn into the vent up to the thighs, and he sat, when 
drowned, with his body resting against the vertical slab. I was in charge 
of the tank at the time, but it was some days before I could attend to get- 
tuig him out, iis I thought the natives would manage it ; as they could not, 
I went to the spot myself. Standing on the top of the sluice slabs, the 
corpse was twenty feet below ; only three or four men could get footing to 
pull at it together, and it defled all attempts at withdrawal. We tried for 
two days without effect. I at last had two hide-ropes secured by a diver 
round the corpse, and ordered a raft of plantain-stems to be made capable 
of floating ten people : this W’as stationed above the corpse, and suflicient 
people stood on it to sink it a foot, whilst the hide-ropes were seciued to it. 
On the people getting off, the raft’s floating power pulled up the body, not 
at all decomposed, though it had been eleven days under water : the man’s 
never having been exposed to the air after death was probably the cause of 
this. His dark skin was bleached quite white. One of the legs was torn 
off at the hip-joint and carried through the sluice. 

The Billiga-rungun hills consist of three main parallel ranges running 
due north and south, with various offshoots. The Cauvery river flows 
round their northern end, whilst they are separated from the Noilgherry hills 
at their southern extremity by a gap of about twenty miles of level countiy. 
They arc al)Out thirty miles in length from north to south, and ten in width; 
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but only about ten miles of the central portion is densely covered witli for- 
est, as towards tlic end the hills become lower and the juni;;le lighter. Tlie 
Mysore territory includes the most western parallel ; the rest of the hills lie 
in the Coimbatore district of the Madras rresidoncy. A good road passes 
through a gorge towards their southern end, and descends by the Hassanoor 
Ghat into the Coimbatore district, wliich is about 1000 feet below the 
general level of the Mysore ijlateau. The hills are practically unknown 
to Europeans. A few Survey and Forest oflicers have been to some of the 
most prominent points, and in former days some oHioers of the Mysore Com- 
mission who were fond of sport occasionally visited tliein, hut of late years 
hardly any one but myself lias set foot in them. The only ioiiabitants are 
a few Sholagas — a wild, uncivilised, but inoflensivo race. They occupy iso- 
lated hamlets of live or six lints. 

The Mysore range is lower than the ranges further east. It is covered 
with comparatively small timber and bamboos, as there is no great depth 
of soil, and crags and rocks frown here and there amongst the jungle. 
Towards the northern end, in the Yellandoor talotik, is a precipitous mass 
of granite, facing westwards, named the “ Billikul ” or “ Billigiri ” (white 
rock) ; find from this the whole range is geographically designated, though, 
as is common in India, the natives of the vicinity have names for each 
portion of the hills, and do not know the whole by any collective appella- 
tion. The range is, however, usually known to jieople at a distance as the 
Billigiri-runguns ; but this, 1 think, is not a correct term, and that Billiga- 
riinga, the local name amongst the common ])e()ple, is the right one. J>Wi 
means white in Canarese, and Aid, a rock or stone ; in Canarese Billi-kul- 
runga becomes Billiga-ninga by cupliony. Girt is Sanskrit for mountain, 
and the union of a Canarese and Sanskrit word is unnatuniL The hills 
are generally termed “ Shwetadri” by Brahmins, which iff admissible as 
pure Sanskrit, and means “ white - mountain.” llunga is the name of 
a god. 

The interior ranges, as seen from Morlay, present a sjilendid panorama 
of woods and open grass downs. The Jiills are rounded and are all of about 
the same elevation. The woods are confined chiefly to the hollows where 
moisture favours their growth ; tJie open downs between them are covered 
with dense lemon-grass, whicli attains a height of eigliteen feet. Be- 
tween the Mysore range and the next range to the east lies a deep 
valley, along which the Honhollay stream flows southwards before its exit 
westwards into open country. This deep, forest- encumbered valley is 
a tract of great interest; and there arc many places which I have pene- 
trated where, I believe, other European foot never trod. Wild swamps 
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tlicre are where the strangest forms of vegetation are seen, some found 
nowhere else in the liills. The whole neighbourhood has a weird char- 
acter. Aged tro(JS of huge dimensions, whose ponderous arms are clad 
with grey moss and ferns far out to their points ; tough, gnarled, leafless 
creepers, as tliick as a child*s body, growing from one root, whither they 
mount the tall trecis around, and thence spread lik(i the arms of a cuttle- 
fish in every direction, curling round some trunks, clearing long spans in 
places, and often extending for thrc(5 hundred yards without varying much 
ill thickness, — make some of the chief features of the woods in these deep 
valleys, hew flowers are found ; the whole is a damp, gloomy, hoary 
forest, sacred as it wane to the first mysteries of nature. Game — even 
elephants and bison — are siddoni seen here ; the dense foliage overhead pre- 
vents grass growing hencatli, so tliere is nothing for them to eat; but they 
form safe retreats for animals in their neighbourhood when the jungles are 
burning during the hot weather. When any animals escaped us in the 
first range, or the lower jungles of the open country, and reached this 
haven, which is known as “ Mullay Kardoo,” or the liain Forest, wc gen- 
erally had to abandon the chase, as it required a wxll-organised expedition 
to penetrate the tract. 

Close to the mouth of the gorge by wdiich the Honhollay river emerges 
into the lower jungles through the most westerly or Mysore range, is the site 
of an old and long-descrtcd village called Dodda Goudan Parliah, and from 
this 1 have named tluj gorge. The last inhabitants of this place apparently 
left about 1820, but it must have been practically deserted at least twenty 
years before that time. Tlie divisions of the fields, broken nigi-grinding 
stones, and stone terraces l)uilt round the foot of the trunks of old tamarind 
and peepul trees, are still to be seen. It wjis once a populous village, in 
wdiich iron-smelting was carried on. The site of tJie village and the fields 
are still comparatively free of jungle ; but by August the grass grows very 
high about them, and the place is then a favourite resort of game, especially 
bison, whilst in the low country. 

In addition to Dodda Goudan Parliah, there are the remains of other 
villages, apparently contemporary with it, in different parts of the lower 
jungles, but I have tried in vain to obtain any very authentic explana- 
tion of the causes of their abandonment. From the tales which some of 
the oldest Sholagas remember their fathers relating of the ransacking to 
wliich villages were frequently subjected in these parts during Hyder and 
Tippoo’s days, and the early days of the British (between 1780 and 1800), 
at the hands of Brinjarries (gipsy grain-carriers), who, when conveying grain 
to the troops between Mysore and Coimbatore, passed through this country. 





A NOTED BULL BISON, 3i> 

I Ixslicve tljc liaidsliips mid robberies to wliicli tlio people were sidijected to 
lijive been tlie cliief cause of their leJivinj^ lioines. 'J’lieir {granaries 

were sacked, their herds djiven ollj aud tlieir wnuieii abducted hy those 
freebooters. Consecutive years of scarcity or sickness may also, in some 
cases, have tended to this result; but as all Jndiaii villages have small begin- 
nings, if the site chosen proves unhealtliy it is soon given up; and conse- 
quently, when the nunains of any village formerly of ini])ortance arc found, 
it is more reasonable to look to other causes for its abamlonment than 
unhealthiness, whi(.‘h should rather decrease (exc(q>t epidemics) M'ith the 
growlh of tlie village, and tlu^ greater area from which the surrounding 
jungle is removed, tluni increase. Some villages have oddenMy been 
ruined through the action of their inhabitanls, as those mentioned in (diai>. 
111.; but there are no such causes visible in the deserted villages at tins 
foot of tlie Ijilliga-runguns, and doubtless the ancestors of the IJrinjarries, 
wlio now quietly graze cattle over tlieir ruins, had a main share in bringing 
about their downfall. 

There used to be a famous old solitary bull bison, well known to the 
Shohigas as having fnjquented the vicinity of Dodda Goudan rarliah for 
twenty years. 1 had hiarned that he was generally to be seen in the cool 
hours of the morning and evening grazing in the short grass on the out- 
skirts of the jungle, pnqiaratory to retiring into it for the ilay. One morn- 
ing I was going from a ])lace called Koombar-goondy to fish in the deep 
pools of the llonhollay, within the gorge, and was riding .my small pad 
elephant Hoondargowry, which di<l not bring my licail to the level of tlie. 
grass, then ten feet high, wlien, as 1 passc<l along, I saw through a gap in 
the grass the head of a bison lying under a l>aml)Oo clump some sixty yards 
to my right. 1 pulled up to make sure. Yes! there he was, a sphmdid 
old bull, cbewiiig the cud peacefully, and not looking in ouf direction 1 I 
knew instantly lie must be the l)ull J liad lieard so much of, and winch I 
had been singularly unsuccessful in falling in with before. My licavy rifles 
were at hand, so I jumped off the elephant, and with a tracker crept tlirougli 
the grass towards the l»ull. As we came to tlie clear ground under the 
liamboo clumps, lie suddenly uj>reared his gigantic black form to our 
right; he had caught a slant of our wind, lie stood stern on; and as i 
feared he might dasli away, 1 took the best shot 1 could, and broke lii.s 
right hip-joint. I was using an 8-bore rifle and ten drams. At the shot 
the bull rushed amongst the bamboo clumps, his disabletl leg swinging like 
a flail. Another tracker joined us, and we followed liim without loss of 
time ; but he got into a narrow belt of grass and young bamboo a hundred 
yards away, and here we lieard him breathing heavily. We kept to the shelter 
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of trees whilst making a near advance, Avlien the hull, hearing us, showed 
himself, and I stepped out and faced him at tliirty yards. He did not 
charge, however, though he snorted furiously, and I killed him with a shot 
in the neck as he turned. This was the work of two or three minutes from 
my first seeing him. He was an immense animal, eighteen hands at the 
shoulder, and very old. He had foot-and-mouth disease. 

The villagers of this tract in past times evidently made much use of 
the grazing grounds on the top of the hills during the dry weather, and have 
constructed a line tank, called the Hannaykerray, on the summit. This 
holds water at all seasons. The name signifies the tank on the brow, Aan- 
wty meaning forehead in Canare.se. 

At the foot of the Hannaykerray hills is a Sliiilaga hamlet called Yerl- 
sariga, or the " seven fields.” Around it is a little cultivation, but it is 
chiefly a cattle-grazing station. It is eight miles from Morlay, and by 
keeping a Sholaga there in kheddah employ I always have early news of 
any elephants coming down the hills ; and when bison-shooting, or looking 
after elephants, I generally make it my headquarters. The Dodda Goudan 
Parliah gorge, being a broad and gradually ascending means of ingiess to 
the hills, contains the main elephant and bison track between them and the 
low jungles. 

There is a hamlet called Poonjoor, on a tributary of the Honhollay, four 
miles to the south of Yerlsariga, along the foot of the hills. It is close to 
the Hassanoor Gh&t road, just at the point where the road enters the pass 
through the hills towards Coimbatore. There is only one family at Poon- 
joor ; the headman, old Boramay Gouda, has always been one of my greatest 
allies in sport, and I must honour him with some mention. 

Bommay Gouda is a man of about fifty-five years of age. He is of 
good caste, being a Shivachar or Lingayet, and lives by cultivation and 
breeding and selling cattle. Of all the cheery jungle-companions I know 
Bommay Gouda stands first He has literally lived amongst wild animals 
all his life and possesses the most consummate knowledge of their habits, 
but the tiger and the elephant are his chief game. At a story by the camp- 
fire he is unrivalled, and he is still as tough as he is keen. I please him 
by telling him he is “ my father ” in sport, the filial position being founded 
on his having piloted me up to my first elephant, bison, and bears. One 
thing distresses him, which is that after he is gone there will be no one to 
keep up his name, as his eldest son is good for nothing at sport, no chip of 
the old block. I shall frequently have occasion to mention Bommay Gouda, 
as we have done many good days’ sport together. 
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From living in this unhealthy place for so many yearn, amongst the 
wild beasts of the forest, Bommay Gouda has come to he n^gardcd with 
superstitious awe by the inliahitaiits of the ojKjn country. Few w’ould dare 
to offend him, as his powers of injuring them by sui)ernatural means are 
never doubted. Neither he nor any of his family eat meat, but in his 
younger days he occasionally shot sainbur and bison with his olil match- 
lock, to barter their llesh for grain. He also used to make a good deal 
by shooting elephants and tigers. 'J’hc reward for a tiger was Its. 30, and 
for an elephant Its. 7 0 ; but whilst the reward for the tiger has been 
increased to Its. 50, that for the elephant has been witlidrawu, ami 
protection substituted. 

Of late years there has been a jmlice-gnard stationed at I’oonjoor, as a 
check to the numerous robberies on the Ibbsanoor road, but owing to its 
unhealtliiness the men have to be changed IVefjuently. Bommay Gouda’s 
family, from long usage to the place, enjoy fair health, l»nt it. is hurtful to new- 
comers. Tt is a favourite grazing station wdien drouglit in the open country 
obliges the ryots to send their cattle to the jungles. Sholagas and Hrinjar- 
ries are mostly engaged to take charge of these herds. In the jungles 
around Poonjoor when there is plenty of min, game of all descriptions, from 
elephants downwards, is abundant. At all times tigers are. or were before 
I thinned them, numerous, attracted by the herds of cattle ; but the same 
marauders visited Morlay (eleven miles distant through the jungles), and 
there they were laid low. 

Three miles from Morlay, situated in a l»cuutiful glade on the banks of 
the Honhollay river, surrounded by tine trees and jungle, is Koondaippan 
Goody, or the temple of Koombajipah, the shrine whither the Morlayites 
and other adjacent villagers repair at certain times to pay their devotions. 
The temple is sixteen feet long, eight broad, and nine high p it has a flat 
roof, and is composed throughout of large dressed slabs. It was built in 
old days, probably when an adjacent village, the site of whicli is now marked 
by ancient trees and stones, flourished. Worship has been kept up though 
the village has ceased to exist. Mondays and Fridays .are the •poojah or 
service days, when the priest attends. Only such j»eople visit it as have 
some request to prefer, usually connected with their families, their crops, 
or their bodily ailments. They are not continually found about their 
church, as they do not consider it necessary either for their spiritual welfare 
or for the sake of respectability. 

Koombappah is regarded as an evil god who must be propitiated. The 
priest often told me he was “ a very bad god indeed,” and If his poojah were 
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nut cornliicteil properly, it would be a ])oor look-out for liimself. I have 
often witnessed the doings at the shrine when, after a morning’s work or 
sport in the jungles, I have l)een enjoying a cheroot after breakfasting under 
tlie trees near the temple. The proceedings arc conducted as follows: — 

The priest, an ordinary ryot, turns up about mid-day after having Ins 
breakfast comfortably, usually attendcul by a few villagers wlio have 
requests to make. Company is dcsireii by all, as the last incumbent, the 
present one’s father, was carried off by a man-eating tiger on his way to 
conduct service, and a tigress which was killing when I {irrived at Morlay 
kept the jnesent divine in a lively state of treiudatioii. Witli him the cry 
of the “ (Jhurch in danger” moans more than it often does elsewhere. 

llie first thing to be done hy the roojiirce after opening the door of the 
temple with a crooked ]uece of iron in liiui of a key, and sweeping out 
the first of the two chambers iub) which it is internally divided, is to go 
down to the river with a brass vessel, and after performing bis ablutions in 
the stream, to bring ba<*k water for sprinkling within the holy of holies, 
into which he alone may enter, find before which a cloth is kept suspended. 
He then places incense and a light in the inner chamber, and whilst giving 
Koombapyiah time to contemplate these, the roojilree adjourns to a shed 
iiear, where ho commences cooking rice and vegetables. Whilst the pot is 
boiling the service is begun by his taking the plantains and co(!oanuts, or 
handfuls of grain, brought by those present, and placing them before the 
god, mentioning the worshippers’ requests at the same time. One promises 
to feed a dozen poor j)enple bcibre the te'iii{>le if be is relieved from fever 
or oUier ailment ; another to give a small lirass bull, the emblem of Shiva, 
if disease leaves liis cattle ; and so on. The Poujaree the while tinkles a 
cracked bell in his left hnnd ; and us he is not very well u[) in the ritual 
and psalmody which are the fashion in more important Eeshwara temples, 
lie confines himself pretty much to vociferating “ ShivamJ (looroo; avana 
padave gatie ” (Shiva is our teacher ; his feet are our salvation). The 
congregation respond in similar phrases. 

Tlie rice being cookeil by this time, is placed befr>re the god, after which 
it is distributed, and every one eats. The offerings of fruit are then returned 
to the olierers, together with a consecrated flower out of the temple ; the 
latter is put into their turbans. Of the fruit, some is occasionally given back 
by the people to the roojaree, or they eat it themselves. The fear in wliich 
Koombappah’s power of good and evil is held in the neighbourhood is very 
great. 

In these gatherings at the temple there is, as in most Hindoo religious 
ceremonies, none of the peiiitcntial dejection and show of remorse which 
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wc sometimes see as accompaniments to our reli.u:iou.s (»ljS(;rvaiu:os. No 
one comes to tlie temple with a long face, but each is dressed in his or her 
best, and with a view to enjoying him or lierself ; and they go away with a 
confidence that their wishes will be granted.- pleasant to see. Should the 
result be unpropitious, they merely consider that something has been amiss 
in their offerings, and are no more discouraged than better educated peoj)le 
at the failure of their prayers. W'hilst service is going on e.veiy one chatters 
away without restraint, and 1 was often amused by the, scenes I. witnessed. 
Sometimes young manied women (they generally came in company for 
mutual countenance), would he rolling round and round the tenijile on tlie 
soft turf, to move Ivoombappah to give them children. As the trackers stood 
leaning on their long s])ears, they carried on a running tire of clialf against 
the. unfortunate girls, expressing themselves lietdy (ami sometimes in t^-rins 
which would certainly liave aggravated an Kngli.sh female into giving them a 
bit of her iniiul) as to their opinions of the revolvers’ ]H)ints, as, lightly e,n- 
veloped in their cloths, all dripping from a piirilicatory pliiiig(; in the jiver, 
these rolled over and over. 

There is no Government grant to this (<*mple. The people, suj-port it 
amongst themselves, and all giv(! the l*oojare,e a bundle of tbeii- (tojis at 
harvest, wliich, together with the established iie.npiisitcs at the temple, is snili- 
cient for his livelihood. 1 have heaid peopUs exclaiin in India, against the 
Government’s policy of maintaining gniiits-in-aid of what tliey are jileased to 
call heathenism. The extension of views giiinetl by mixing much with ituuiy 
different jicople mnst teach any one who is not an unthinking Christian, that 
there is good in everjdhing, and jis much that is suitahle to tin-, intellectual 
status of the i)eople in their religious institutions as in their co.stume, foo-l, 
and manner of life. Is the, (ioveriunent to do away with ancient endow- 
ments, and to interest itself with those who would force one nr other of the 
numerous ndigious beliefs of a comparatively small portiun of tlie human 
race upon two hundred and fifty millions ? J’ersonally 1 have learned U) 
Kwpect the feelings and earnestness of the simple village communities 
around me. I can say that there is not a hyjiocritci in the country-side, 
nor one who decries the religioit of his neighbour — rather a contrast in 
the latter rcsiieet to the jealous WTanglei-s of various dciiomiiiations who 
do their own causes injury by their intolerance of each other in the same 
mission-field. 

Good-natured and charitahle, a pattern of amialulity in his family rela- 
tions, and ever ready to help his needy relatives, the rustic Hindoo is a 
creature whom one cannot but like greatly, despite Ids constitutional men- 
dacity and other little peculiarities that clash with English notions. 
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Wlien wc were catching clepliants or hunting tigers, Koomhappah was 
always in request, and the pixunise of a sheep, or so many cocoanuts 
and plantains, >vonld he made by the trackers to insure his co-operation. 
In the event of success, 1 had, of course, to stand expenses. The bargains 
were invariably made dependent on Koombappah’s performing his part firat; 
no one ever thought of trusting him beforehand ! Once I expended thirty 
nipees in having his premises whitewashed and repaired, upon the occasion 
of our catching our first elephants. All the villagers asked after Koom- 
bappah the moment they were mustered to drive the elephants on the eve 
of the eventful day, and when they were told of the munificent inducement 
which had been held out to him to insure them against accidents, they 
entered on their work with a confidence that conduced not a little to success. 
I’oor fellows ! was I, merely because I did not myself believe in Koom- 
bajipah, to leave them in fear because their god luul not been propitiated ? 

On another occasion when elephants were near our enclosures at Koom- 
bappan Ooody, I, thought the ringing of the old cracked slieet-iron bell, and 
the noise and talking of the ))Coj)lc, might disturb the lienl, so I asked 
the I’oojaree if he could not take lvoond)appah somewhere else for a time, 
lie said that if I would lend some men to build a temjwrary shed further 
down the river, and give him seven nqiecs (fourteen shillings) for incense 
and other exjiciiditure, he would move Koomhappah. This I gladly acceded 
to, and with much ceremony by the ly'ots, Koomhappah was escorted to his 
new quarters. There was no image to represent him ; he was supposed to 
move ill the spirit. I sometime afterwards got access to the holy of holies, 
and found Koomhappah was only represented by a circle and other figures 
on the floor-.slahs. 

In talking of natives and their religion, I cannot refrain from narrating 
an amusing pi«m8 fraud which was practised on the credulous villagers near 
Morlay by three sharp fellows from the Hyderabad country. The very 
simple means they employed were as follows: They arrived at Hurden- 
Imlly, a village near Morlay, and took up their abode in a tofe, or clump 
of trees. One was represented to lie an ascetic on a pilgrimage from 
Kfisi (Benares) to Ibinii?shwaram, the holy cities of Northern and Southern 
India: the other two w'crc his attendants. The holy man soon attracted 
the attention of the people by the austerity of his religious observances. He 
had long, unkempt locks, a rag round his loins, and Ins body was plentifully 
besmeared with cow-dung and ashes, after the manner of Indian devotees. 
He spent his time in sitting apart in a reverential attitude, muttering 
incantations and invocations, and appeared to be wholly wrapped up in the 
contemplation of divine things. His comiKinions attended to his few wants, 
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and took care to extol his great piety, his advanced religious stale, and 
unworldly spirit, in the villages near. Hundreds of people soon began to visit 
the Gooroo (spiritual guide) and to pay their reverence to him. 

At last it began to he rumoured about that his long contemplation of 
sacred things had gained this holy man the Divine approval, that supevr- 
natural powers had been granted to him, and that he i)ro]»osi*.d a descent to 
Patarla (the regions existing under the earth, according hi .Hindoo mythology), 
and a return after seven days. This proilueed tremendous religious interest 
for many miles round. An abundant liarvcjst was just over; it was the dry 
weather and the people had nothing to do ; so thousands Hocked to bow 
before the saint who, unmoved us ever, apjx'ared to be in a raj tuni of eon- 
tomplation. Charitable contributions of grain poured in from all sirl(‘s, and 
after being ollered to the still (il»Iivi(>us (Jooroo, were cooked for tlu; coii’ 
sumption of the attendant crowds. After a few days, moved hy the spirit, 
he transferred the scene of his devotions to some open ground a mile 
tant, and here, under the directions of Jiis two comjianions, his ncwly-attached 
disciples connnenced the excavation of a hole in flat giound, about five feet 
deep and three iu diameter, which was to be his starting-[)oint for the lower 
regions. Over this w^as built a substantial earth-work shrine, >vith a small 
door at one side; surmounting the wlmle Avas the figure of a bull, the 
emblem of Shivite worship, in clay. At a distance ol‘ about twenty feet 
from this structure tlie two attendants erceled a small Init of branches: 
tliis was carefully closed in with clotlis, and during the few days when the 
shrine was being prepared, the man of ashes sjK*nl the whole (»f Ids time in 
it, fitting himself (it was supposed) hy renewed diligence in prayer for his 
projected visit to the other world. 

The public excitement was kc])t up at all hours by incessant tom-toming 
and horn-blowing, and tlie charitable ainl well-to-do ryots who were present 
distributed food gratuitously to the daily-increasing crowds. At last tlie 
eventful day for tlie mystical disappearance arrive*!. The chief men amongst 
the multitude pressed round the shrine a.s the Gooroo api>roached it chant- 
ing a song of Jidoration, and implored hi.s Messing. The devotee then entered 
the hole below the shrine, and it wius securely rdosed and thenceforth sed- 
ulously watched day and iiiglit pen*ling his resurrection, iuid in accordance 
with his parting instructions. 

During tlie intermediate time interest in liis performance was kept alive 
by exciting news of his having been seen fir.st at Hissalwadi, a hill five miles 
to the west ; shortly afterwards, in the jungle ten miles in an oi)pusite direc- 
tion. In fact, his appearance and reappearance were as unsettling as that of 
Mr Toots at the church winduw.s during the publishing of tlie banns of mar- 
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ringe between Wjilter and Miss Dombey. Whilst public speculation pointed 
to some [iarticular direction as a probable one for his next manifestation, a 
messenger would sinldenly arrive in camp witli news regarding the ubiquitous 
one wliicli set all calculation at defiance. TJie fact that he was wandering 
about the country instead of being in Patarla, does not appear to have 
struck any of liis believers as a departure from his original undertaking; it 
was possibly thought these flittings were the performances of his disembodied 
spirit. 

At the expiration of the appointed seven days the expectant multitude 
was massed round the shrine, which at a given signal from the inside was 
opened, and the wonder-worker calmly skqiped into the daylight, shaking 
the soil from his matted locks, and merely seeming a little dazed by the 
glare of day. Ho was rec(uvt;d Jis a gf)d, and seated on the figure of the 
hull. A blank(^t was spn*Md at his sacred fe(*t by his companions, who 
rega.rd(Hl this as a fVivonrahle ojqiortunity for making the collection — an 
essential part of religions performances in the l"ast as elsewhere. One eager 
worship])er afu*r another now pressed fonvard to touch the holy feet with 
liis forehead, and drop his coin on the rapidly - increasing pile on the 
blanket. Some gave as mnch as thirty or forty rupees; and a sum of 
upwards of £200 was thus contributed. 

The holy man tlnui made a progress from village to village, levying 
further contributions with a cupidity scarc(dy consistent with bis unworldly 
character. Tie statcul the obj(;et of his ]nlgrimage to l)e the collection of 
funds for coiistructiug a well for travellers at one of the entrances to 
Iiaui&hwaram, and that the amount already subscribed was insullicient for 
the purpose. If any one decliiu^d to coutril)uto, his holiness resorted to 
the edective practice kuowm in India as “ Dherna,” wdiich consists in the 
claimant’s seating himself at the entrance of a house, and vowing neither 
to eat, drink, nor go away until his request is complied with. To avoid 
incurring the sin of allowing such a sacred character as our hero to suffer 
at his door, the persecuted tenant was generally impelled to purchase his 
departure. 

The (looroo and his two friends shortly proceeded on their pilgrimage. 
I should mention that the hole into which he had descended had been filled 
ill immediately on his reappearance, in accordance with some superstitious 
representations made by liis attendants, and some months elapsed before the 
sequel of the story transpired. It was during the following rainy season 
that some of the ryots of the neighbourliood noticed that the earth had sunk 
in an extraordinary manner about the scene of the wondrous achievement, 
and an examination of the place showed that the devotee and his companions 
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had dug a small burrow or tunnel, merely sufficient to admit of a man's 
squeezing himself along it, between the shrine and tlie adjacent place of his 
retirement ; this had been done before the Gooroo’s entombment, and the 
work had now collapsed. I'hrough it the Gooroo had made his way after 
his descent, and had effected his escape after nightfall, lie had then shown 
himself here and there, with what result has been seen, and hiul managed 
his reappearance by tlie same means. His dupes, whilst riigretting their 
cash, disjdayed none of tlie vindictiveness which an Englishman would 
certainly Iifive done at being so taken in, and much amusement prevailed 
amongst 'them, particularly at the expense of those of their numher who 
had contributed most liberally to the well at Ramcsliw'arain. 
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CHAPTER Vi. 

THE ASIATIC WILD ELEPHANT {RLEPIIAS 7AV>/cr5). 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE ASIATIC ELEPHANT— II ABITS OF WILD ELEPHANTS — NUMERICAL EX- 
TENT UK HERDS — A FEMALE ALWAYS THE LEADER OF A HERD — THE ELEPHANT-FLY — 
ELEPHANT CALVES — ELEPHANTS SWIMMING — ROGUE ELEPHANTS — THE MANDLA ELE- 
PHANT— NIGHT SCENE AT THE HONGANOOR LAKE — DEPREDATIONS OP ELEPHANTS LESS 
SERIOUS THAN USUALLY SUPPOSED — HEIGHT OF ELEPHANTS -MEASUREMENT OF FOOT — 
AKRIUAN ELEl'HANTS— AGE ATTAINED BY ELEPHANTS— WHERE DO ELEPHANTS DIE 
NATIVE BELIEFS— MURRAIN AMONGST El.EPHANT’S— PERIOD OF GESTATION — “MUST" 
ELEPHANTS— FEMALE “must'’ ELEPHANTS— MEANS OF TELLING AGE OF ELEPHANTS — 
AGE AT WHICH FEMALES BREED — TWO CALVES AT A BIRTH — HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF 
CALVES AT BIRTH- THE FEMALE ELEPHANT’S AFFECTION FOR HER YOUNG— SIZE OF 
INDIAN KliKPHANTS* TUSKS— CONSIDERATION OF THE USES OF THEIR TUSKS TO ELE- 
PHANTS— ABSENCE OF TUSKS IN CEYLON ELEPHANTS— MUCKNAS—GUN^SIIES— FEMALE 
elephants' tushes— paces and speed of ELEPHANTS— INABILITY TO LEAP. 

M y olisorvatiuiis of the liabits of wiki elephants have been made chiefly 
at Morliiy, near Llie P>illiga-run<{uii hills, wlicre 1 commenced elephaiit- 
catching in Mysore, and also in the Goondulpet and Kakankote forests, 
where 1 had shot elo[)hants previously, as well as in the Gan’ow and Chit- 
tagong hills in Pengal. 

The wild elephant abounds in most of the large forests of India, from the 
foot of the Himalayas to the extreme soutli, and throughout the peninsula 
to the east of the liay of Bengal — viz., Chittagong, Bimnah, and Siam ; it is 
also numerous in Ceylon. There is only one sijccies of elephant throughout 
these tracts. 

la Mysore large numheis frequent the forests of the Western Ghats 
which bound Mysore on the west and south, the Billiga-rungun hills in the 
south-east, and a few are found in portions of the Nugger Division in the 
extreme north. There being no heavy forests in the interior, elephants do 
not, as a rule, occur far within the borders of the province, but are com- 
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monly met with in the belt of liglitcr jmigle wliieli intervenes between tlie 
virgin forest and cultivation. 

Herds of elephants usually consist of from thirty to fifty individuals, 
but much larger numbers, even one liundred, are by no means uncon\inon. 
When large herds are in localities Avhere foilder is not very jdentifnl, they 
divide into parties of from ten to twenty ; these remain separate, thougli 
within two or three miles of each other. l»ut they all take part in any 
common movement, siicli Jis a march into another tract of forest. The dif- 
ferent parties keep themselves informed at all limes of eaidi oth**i\s where- 
abouts, chiefly by their fine sense of smell. 1 have ohsor\aal that tame 
elephants can Avind wild ones at a distance of three miles wlnu the wind is 
favourable. Eacli licrd of elephants is a family in which tlaj animals are 
nearly allied to each other. Though the dilferent herds do not intermix, 
escaped tame female elephants, or young males, a))pear to lind no dillhmlty 
in obtaining admittaiuie to herds. 

In a herd of elephants the females with their calves fr>rm the advaiujcul- 
guard, whilst the tuskers follow leisurely behind ; though, if terrilit;d and 
put to flight, the order is speedily reversed, the mothers with calves falling 
behind, as the unencumbered tuskers have no one to see to hut themselves. 
1 liave never known a case of a tuskers umlevlaking to cover the retreat ol 
a herd. A herd is invariable led by a female, never a male, and the females 
with young ones are at all times dangerous if intruded upon. J’lio necessity 
for the convenience of the mothers of the herd regulating its uiovcmeiits is 
evident, as they must Jiccommodate the hmgth and lime of tludr marches, 
and the localities in which they rest or feed at dilferent liours, U» ihc reijuire- 
ments of their young ones ; consequently the guidance of a tusker Avould 
not suit tlicm. 

Elcpliants make use of a great variety of sounds in communicating with 
each other, and in expressing their wants and feelings. Some are uttered 
by the trunk, some by the throat. The conjunctures in wliic^h either means 
of expression is employed cannot be strictly classified, as iear, pleasure, Avaiit, 
and other emotions, are sometimes indicated by the trunk, .sometimes by 
the throat. An clei)hant rushing upon an assailant trumpets shrilly with 
fury, but if enraged by wounds or other causes, find brooding by itself, it 
expresses its anger by a continued hoarse grumbling from tbe throat. Fear 
is similarly expressed in a shrill brassy trumpet, or by a roar from the 
lungs. Pleasure by a continued low squeaking throngb tin; trunk, or an 
almost inaudible purring sound from the throat. Want— -as a calf call- 
ing its mother — is chiefly expressed l)y the throat. A peculiar sound is 
made use of by elephants to express di.slike or {ipprehension, and at the 

D 
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Banie time to intimidate, as wlieu the cause of some alarm has not been 
clearly ascertained, and tlio animals wish to deter an intruder. It is pro- 
duced by rapping the end of the trunk smartly on the ground, a current of 
air, hitherto retained, being shaiply emitted through the trunk, as from a 
valve, at the moment of impact The sound made resembles that of a large 
sheet of tin rapidly doubled. It has been erroneously ascribed by some 
writers to the animals beating their sidos with their trunks. 

The ranges of wild elephants are very extensive, and arc traversed with 
considerable regiilarity. In the dry months — that is, from January to April, 
when no rain falls — the herds seek the neighbourhood of considerable streams 
and shady forests. About June, after the first showers, they emerge to roam 
und feed on the young grass. By July or August this grass in hill tracts 
becomes long and coarse, and probably bitter, as tame elejdiants do not 
relish it The elcphauts then descend now and again to the lower jungles, 
where the grass is not so far advanced. They here visit salt-licks and eat 
the earth — strongly impregnated with natran or soda — in common with 
most wild animals: also a fruit which grows at certain seasons on a 
dwarfed tree in the low country. I have W-n unable to ascertain its 
botanical name with certainty. It is said by natives to produce intoxication 
in elephants, under the iniluence of which they break surrounding trees, 
&c. I have never seen any signs of this myself, but the notion is widely 
spread amongst jungle-people. 

Another reason for their leaving the hills during continued rain is the 
annoyance caused by the fiics and mosquitoes which then become very 
troublesome. The elephant-fly is always less iiumcruiis in the low-couutiy 
jungles. This truly formidable pest apijcars in the rains ; it lives mostly 
in long grass, and attacks bison and siimbur as well as elephants. When 
the grass becomes very wet, these flics collect on any passing animals, and 
so great is the iiTitation they cause, that elephants and bison are always 
found about the outskirts of the jungle at this time. The elephant-fly is 
dark grey in colour, about the size of a small bee, and has a most formidable 
proboscis ; it is very soft, and the slightest blow kills it 

Whilst in the low-country jungles a few elephants, chiefly males, occa- 
sionally stray into cultivation ; the mothers with calves keep aloof from the 
vicinity of man’s dwell iegr. About December, when the jungles become 
dry, and fodder is scarce, all the herds leave the low country, and are sel- 
dom seen out of the hills or heavy forests until the next rains. 

Whilst in open country the henls move about a good deal during the 
day in cloudy, showery weather. On very stormy and inclement days they 
keep to bamboo cover which is close and warm. During breaks, when the 
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sun shines for a few hours, tluw eoine owl eaj^orly to warm tlieir Imye 
bodies. They are then fond of slandin*^ oii the sheet roek so coiniiion in 
the Mysore country about hill-ranfros. Tlic younj; calves and staid inothei*s, 
in small *{roups, lialf dozing as they bask, form traiuiiiil family pictures at 
such times. Elephants are partial to rocky places at all seasons. 

Whilst marching from one tract of foro.st to another, elephants usually 
travel in strict Indian file. They seldom stay more than one or two days at 
the same halting-place, as the fodder becomes i‘.xhausted. 'J'hey rest during 
the middle hours of tlic night, a.s well as during the day. Some lie down, 
and they usually dispose themselves in small distinct Hijiiads of animals 
which seem to liave an affection for each other, (laimj e.h^phi nts frei[iumtly 
display a particular liking for one (»r other of their fellows.) About three 
o'clock they rise to feed or jnarch, aud by ten o’clock in the clay they are 
again collected, and rest till afternoon; at eleven at night th(^y again rest 
In showery cool weather elephants are frequently on the move all day long. 

Elephants generally drink after sunrise and before sunset They seddom 
bathe after the sun is down, except in vcjry warm weather. Whilst fording 
water on cold nights, tame elephants curl up their trunks and tails to keep 
tliem out of it ; aud if taken at a late liour to ho washed afl(?r their day’s 
work, frequently show their dislike to the unseasotialde hath. 

Tliougli a few calves are born at oilier sefison.s, thcii largcjst immlier make 
their appearance about September, October, and Noveinhijr. In a herd of 
fifty ‘five captured in Juno 1874, in Mysore, tliere was only c>ue calf und(3r 
six montlis of age, wliilst seven were from eight to nine months. Amongst 
the females captured, eight calved between Sciptember and November. In 
eighty-five elephants captured in Chittagong, in January 1870, the hulk of 
the calves were from one to three months of ago. I observed in Mysore 
that the herd.s invariably left heavy jungle about Octobcir for^more open and 
dry country, on account of the wet and discomfort to tlie calving letriales 
and their offspring, 

Wlien a calf is liorii the herd rcmaiiis with the mother two days ; the 
calf is then capable of marching. Even at this tender age calves are no 
encumbrance to the herd's movements; the youngest climb hills and cro.ss 
rivers assisted by their darns. In swimming, very young calves are sup- 
ported by their mothers' trunks, and held in front of them. When tlitsy are a 
few months old they scramble on to their mothers* slioidders, helping them- 
selves by holding on with their legs, or tliey swim alone. Young calves 
sent across rivers in charge of our tame elephants often did this, though 
they could swim by themselves if necessary. 

Full-grown elephants swim perhaps better than any other laud animals. 
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A batch of seventy-nine tliat 1 despatclicd from Dacca to Barrackpur, near 
Calcutta, in November 1875, had tlie Oanj^es and several of its large tidal 
branches to cross. In the longest swim they were six hours without touch- 
ing the bottom ; after a rest on a sand-bank, they completed tlie swim in 
three more ; not one was lost I have heard of more remarkable swims 
than tins. 

Mucli misconception exists oil the subject of rogue, or solitary elephants. 
The usually accepted belief tliat these elephants are turned out of the 
lierds by their companions or rivals is not correct Most of the so-called 
solitary elephants are the lords of some herds near. They leave their com- 
panions at time.s to roam by themselves, usually to visit cultivation or open 
country, whither less bold animals, «ind the females encumbered with calves, 
hesitate to follow. Sometimes, again, they make tlie expedition merely for 
the sake of solitude. They, however, keep more or less to the jungle where 
their herd is, ami follow its moYements. Single elephants are also very 
frequently young, not old, males — animals not yet able to assert a position 
for themselves in the lierd, and debarred from much intimate association 
with it by stronger rivals. They wander by themselves on the outskirts of 
the lierd, or two or three such are found together, so that solitary is rather a 
misleading apjiellation. A really solitary elephant is, in my experience, and 
according to native hunters, an animal rarely met with. 1 do not believe 
ill any male elephant being driven from its herd. If unable to cope with 
some stronger rival, it has merely to keej) on the outskirts and give way. 
and it avoids molestation. 1 hav(3 seen this constcinlly ; and where elei)hant8 
are really solitary I believe the life is quite of their own cboosing. Young 
males are only biding their time until they are able to meet all comers in 
a herd. 

1 once met with a remarkable instance of a young male elephant, about 
two years (»ld, which had lived a solitary life for three or four months. Its 
mother had probably falhui into one of the niimerous old elephant-pits on 
the Billiga-rnnguii hills, and the calf must have remained near after the herd 
left the vicinity. It subsequently took up its quarters in the low country, 
and though one herd visited the locality, the young one was refused admis- 
sion, and it remained in the same place after the herd left. I captured it 
soon afterwards. 

Single male elephants spend their nights, and sometimes days, in predatory 
excursions into ric^e and other fudds in the iminediate vicinity of villages. 
They become disabused of many of the terrors which render ordinary ele- 
phants timid ami needlessly cautions. These elephants are by uo means 
always evilly disposed. A solitary elei»hant I knew intimately at Morley 
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was a most inolU'nsive animal, aiul, altlioii^h boUI in his wanderinufs, never 
injured any one. .Some male elephants, liuwev(?r, as miieh wandering herd 
tuskers as really solitary animals, are dangerous when suildenly come upon, 
but r.arely wantonly malicious. 

Of cjises recorded of really vieions animals perlia]»s the most notable is 
that of the Maiidhi ^ ele])hant, an elephant supposed to have been mad, and 
which killed an immense, number of persons about live yeais ago. It is said 
to have eaten ])ortioiis of scuiie of its victims, but it probably only held their 
limbs in its mouth whilst it tore them to pieces. The Maiidla elepliant was 
shot, after a short l)ut bloody career, by two olllcers. 

1 have only known one instance of twt) fulhgrowii male rleidiants, un- 
connected with herds, constantly associating together. Tlie.se were a tusker 
and muckna (or tuskless male), in tlie Kakankoti' forests, 'riiey were insep- 
arahle companions in their night wanderings, hut always remained a mile 
nr two apart during the day. I knew the pair well in 1870-72 ; in the 
Litter year I shot the tusker, as he had become dangerous, and Lad been 
proscribed by Government for killing people. 

Natives wlio live in localities frcipiented by elcjduints become very bold 
in driving them away from their fields at night. I on(M?. saw a stimng scene 
at the Ilonganoor tank or lake at the font of the Jblliga-rungun hills. It 
wa.s in November 1870, and tlie rice-crop was nearly rij)e, when I encamped 
at Hellatia, on the border of tlie wide exp.ansc (some 000 acres) of level 
rice-lields. The stream from the Billiga-runguiis which feeds the llon- 
gaiioor bake emerges from a deep gorge ; a mile farther on is the lake ; be- 
tween the gorge and the lake the water is diverted by many small runnels 
over the rice-land. This lake is artificial, of very great antiquity and beauty, 
and wdicii full is dotted with iloating islamls of white and rose-coloured 
lotus, and a sort of water-convolvulus. Teal, duck, pelicaMS, Hamingoes, 
wild geese, and cranes and storks of seveml kinds, are to be seen tliere at 
certain seasons in numbers ; phca.sant-tailcd jaciinas walk on the lotus- 
leaves, uttering their musical cry ; and snipe are plentiful from November 
to February in the short grass round the water-spread. JIany birds build 
their nests in the fringe of green rushes round the small hays ; amongst 
these the beautiful blue coot with red wattles is numerous. 

At evening as 1 rode into camp the scene across the waving sea of 
rij>ening paddy was very beautiful. To the west the lake slume like silver 
in the level rays of the sun, just dipping bcbiiid the old tamarind-trees on 
its embankment. To the cast the glorious hills, tlieir dark woods and frown- 
ing cliffs seeming close at liand, were bathed in purple. In the glistening 

* Near Jubbnlpore, Central ProviiiccB. 
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rice-ficlda, unbroken by fences, trees stood here and there, in which nestled 
tiie watcliers’ platforms. The smoke of hres near each showed that the men 
were cookiji^j; tlieir evening meal ; and wlien darkness came on, the lights 
dotted over tbe plain both at the foot of, and on the platforms up in, tlie 
trees, with the voices of tbe watchers, made the scene a cheerful one. 

I had just finished dinner, and was enjoying a smoke before the blazing 
camp-fire, which lit to their topmost branches a pair of magnificent tamarind- 
trees under wliich my tent was pitched, when I heard a distant shout of 
“ anay ” (elephants). At once lights began to flit over the plain, moving 
towards one point ; tom-toms were beaten, and rattles, made from split bam- 
boos, sounded. An elephant trumpeted shrilly, the men yelled in defiance, till 
the intruders retreated to the jungle. The cover bordering the cultivation 
was so dense as to alford secure shelter to elephants close at hand even 
during the day. After some little time, when the tom-toming and noise had 
ceased, a similar commotion took place at another point ; again the Will-o’- 
the-wisp lights moved forward with a repetition of the shouting and trum- 
peting. The villagers who were keeping up my camp-fire told me it was 
only on occasional nights that the elephants visited tlie cultivation. The 
watchers were evidently in for it now, and they became thoroughly alert at 
all points. 

Once the elephants came within 200 yards of my camp, and long after 
I went to bed 1 heard the shouting and rattling of the watchers. These men 
wem Sholagas from the hills ; they were hired annually for a month or two 
at a fixed payment in grain for watching their crop.s by the low-country 
cultivators, who are themselves less able to stand the exposure in a rice-flat, 
and less bold in interfering with the elephants. The watchers provide 
themselves with torches of light split bamboos in bundles about eight feet 
long and eight inches in diameter. These are lighted at one end when 
required, and make a famous blaze. Armed with them the men sally forth 
to the spot where the elephants are feeding. Some carry the torches, the 
others precede them, so as to have the light behind them. The elephants 
can be seen in open ground at 100 yards, should they wait to let the lights 
get so close. Sometimes troublesome rogues get beyond caring for this, 
though the men are very bold and approach to within 40 or 50 yards. 
Natives have frequently told me of particular elephants letting tlrem get to 
within a few yard.s, and then putting their trunks into their mouths, and, 
withdrawing water, squirting it at the lights ! I need hardly say the latter 
part of the statement is entirely imaginary ; the idea, doubtless, arises from 
the attitude elephsints often assume when in uncertainty or perplexity, put- 
ting the trunk into the mouth, and holding the tip gently between the lips. 
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The large area of riee-fields within tlic bed of tlie Ifoiiganoor hake was 
assessed long ago at one-third the usual rates on account of the depredations 
of elephants. The actual damage caused to croj)s by wild cle,j)hanls is much 
less than is popularly supposed. The chief evil of their ])r<*.senc*e is the bar 
they oppose to any advance in certain localities. Agricultural progress in 
India is always on a very small scale. One cultivator securiis an acre or 
two of land, and opens it up in rough style, but as he i)ossesses little capital 
to withstand a bad season, he generally abandons his hind if his first crop be 
eaten up by elejihants or otlier animals. IkCchnnation in jungle -localities 
only succeeds wliere st‘veral ryots open land together. In Mysore every 
facility is given by Government in granting jungle-land fi':*':*. of rent for 
some years, and oil a reduced rental for a furtlier term; but the country 
bordering jungle-tracts is seldom sulliciciitly populous to m.'cessitate any 
extensive incursions upon tlie surrounding jungles. When tlie necessity 
arises elephants can be easily driven hack. 

The usually received notions of the height wliich elephants attain are 
much in excess of fact. Out of some hundreds of tame and newly-caught 
elephants which I have seen in the 8oiitli of India and in Bengal, also from 
Burrnah and different parts of Imlia, and of which T have caj'ofully measured 
all tlie largest individuals, 1 have not seen one 10 feet in vertical height at 
the slioulder. The largest was an elephant in the Madras Cominissariat stud 
at Hoonsoor, which measured 9 feet 10 inches. Tlie next largest are two 
tuskers belonging to bis Highness the Maharajah of Mysore, each 9 feet 8 
inches, captured in Mysore some forty years ago, and still alive. 

Of females, the largest I have measured — two leggy animals in [lie stud 
at Dacca — were respectively 8 feet 5 inches and 8 feet 3 indies. As illus- 
trating how exceptional this luiiglit is in females, I miiy say tliat, out of 140 
elephants captured by me in kheddalis in Mysore and Bengal, in 1874 and 
1876, the tallest females were just 8 feet. The above are vertical measure- 
ments at tlie shouldiT. 

In India elephants are often measured by tlirowlng a tai»c over the 
shoulders, or even back, the ends being brought to the ground on eat-h side, 
and half the length taken as the aniniars height.'* Kven tJio same elephant 
varies with its condition wlicii measured in this way. An 8-feet elephant, 
in fair condition, gives a heiglit of 8 feet 9 inches by tin's method. 

There is little doubt that there is not an elephant 10 feet at the shoulder 
in India. As bearing on this subject, I may (piotc tlic following from tlie 
English Cyclopcedia. Tlie Mr Corse referred to tlieiein was a gentleman 
evidently thoroughly conversant with elephants, jirobably in charge of the 

* Thi<« accounts for tlie 11 or 12 feet elephants wc .sometimes liear if. 
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Government animals in Bengal. His pajnjr on the elephant was read before 
tlie Koyal Society in I7t)9. 

" During the war with Tippoo Sultan, of the 150 elephants under the 
management of Ca])tain Sandys, not one was 10 feet high, and only a few 
males 9^ feet high. Mr Corse was very particular in ascertaining tlie height 
of the elephants used at Madrius, and with the army imder Msirquis Corn- 
wallis, where there were both Bengal and Ceylon elephants, and he was 
assured that those of Ceylon were neither higlier nor superior to those of 
Bengal.” 


" The Madras elephants have been said to he from 1 7 to 20 feet high. 
Now let us see how dimensions shrink before the severity of measurement. 
Mr Corse heard from several gentlemen who had been at Dacca that the 
Nabob there had an elephant about 14 feet high. Mr Corse was desirous 
to measure him, especially as he hati seen the elephant often at a former 
period, and tlien supposed him to be 1 2 feet high. He accordingly went 
to Dacca. At first he sent for the mahout or driver, who without hesita- 
tion assured him that the elephant was from 10 to 12 cubits — that is, from 
15 to 18 feet high. Mr Corse measured the elephant exactly, and was 
ratlier surprised to find that the animal did not exceed 10 feet in height.” 

Twice round an elephant’s foot is his height, within one or two inches ; 
more frequently it is exactly so. Persons unacquainted with elephants not 
unfrequently guess from ten to fifteen times round the foot as the height 
As the diameter of a largo male elephant’s foot is 18 inches, ten circum- 
ferences would make his height 47 feet 

The height of African elephants is greater than that of Asiatic elephants, 
both in the males and females. Sir Samuel Baker, in liis Nile Trihtiiaries 
of Abyssinia, says both sexes average about one foot taller than the 
Asiatic elephant 

The age to which the elephant lives is, os must ever be the case with 
denizens of the jungle, uncertain. The general opinion of experienced 
natives is that it attains 120 years in exceptional cases, but more generally 
to about 80 years. This view, however. Is based on observations of 
elephants in captivity ; under the more favourable conditions of a natural 
life the elephant must attain a greater age than when confined. My own 
opinion is tliat the elephant attains at least to 150 years. 

One of the best instances I have seen from which to form conclusions 
is tlie case of a female elephant, Bheemruttee, belonging to his Highness 
tlie Mahardjah of Mysore. This elephant was captured in Cooig in 1805, 
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and was then a calf of three years of a^c. Slie is still, at 70, in 
good working condition, and does not ]>reseiit tlu^ ai^pearance of a particu- 
larly aged elephant, whicii is always shown in the lean and rugged head, 
prominent bones, deeply-sunk temples, and general api)c.arance of decay. 
Uheeinruttcc is, however, past her prime. 

In captivity she has lived under much less favouralde conditions than a 
wild elephant, in being exposed to lieat, often underfed, and subjected to 
irregularities of all kinds. Amongst newly-caught elejJiants 1 have seen 
many fcmalcKS evidently older than Jiheeinruttee with young calves at heel. 
Mahouts believe that female elejdiants brcied up to about 80 years of age. 

One of the most remarkable facts in coniKrction with eltj)hants is the 
extreme rarity of any remains of dead ones being found in the jungles. 
This circumstance is so marked as to liave given rise to tin* notion amongst 
the Sholagas of the Ililliga-rungun hills that elephants nev(;r die ; whilst the 
Kuirabas of Kakankot(5 belic^vc that there is a place, unseen by human eye, 
to which they retire to end tlieir days. In iny own wanderings for some 
years tlirough elcidiant-jungles I liave only seen the remains of one female 
(that we knew had died in calving), and one drowned ele])hant brought 
down by a mountain torrent. Not only Lave I mjvor myself seen the 
remains of any elejdiant that liad died a natural death, but I liave never 
met any one amongst the jungle-trihes, or i)rofe.ssi()nal eleidiant-hunters, 
who had seen a carcass, except at a time wlien murrain visited the Cliitta- 
gong and Kakankot(5 forests. Bones would not decay for some years, and 
teeth and tusks would survive for some time, yet not a singh*. pair of ivories 
has ever, as far as I know, been found in the Mysore jungles during the 
time I liave known tliem. In Chittagong, in January 187C, 1 found a 
portion of a large tusk in a morass, much eaten by expoaurii ; it weighed 
33 lb. Another was found in Tipperah, almost fossilised, wfeighing 36 lb. ; 
there were no other remains in either case. 

The fact of remains of bison, deer, and other wild animals siddoin being 
found is equally singular. Tlieir bones would be sooner di.sposed of than 
those of elephants ; still it is strange that, except in cases of epidemics 
amongst these animals, they are hardly ever seen. Certain classes of wild 
animals may possibly retreat to quiet localities when they iind theii 
powers failing them, as places wliere alarms and neccs.sity for flight are 
unlikely to overtake them. Hut this is not the case with such gregarious 
animals as elephants. It may be supposed tliat in thick forests vultures 
do not attract attention to their carcasses, and monsoon rains and jungle- 
fires soon dispose of them. Still one would think that some carcasses at 
least would be found, whereas they never are ; and though it is certain 
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the animals do die, I know of no reasonable explanation of what becomes 
of them. 

The following interesting reference to the subject of dead elephants 
never being seen is made by Sir Emerson Tennent in his Wild Elephant. 
I venture to quote it as sliowing the similarity of opinion of the natives of 
Ceylon ^nd the wild tribes of Mysore : — 

“ The natives generally assert that the body of a dead elephant is seldom 
or never to be discovered in the woods. And certain it is that frequenters 
of the forest with whom 1 liave coiivereed, whether European or Singhalese, 
are consistent in their assurances that they have never found the remains 
of an elephant that hail died a natural death. One chief, tlie Wanyyah of 
the Trincomalie district, tohl a friend of mine, tliat once after a severe 
murrain which hid swept the province, he found the carcasses of elephants 
that bid died of the disease. On the other hand, a European gentleman, 
who for thirty-six years, without intermission, had been living in the jungle, 
ascending to the smiimits of mountains in tlie prosecution of tlie trigon- 
ometrical survey, and ])euctrating valleys in tnicing roads and opening 
means of communication — one, too, who has made tlie habits of the wild 
elephant a subject of constant observation and study — has often expresseil 
to me his astonishment that, after seeing many tliousands of living elephants 
in all iKissible situations, he had never yet found a single skeleton of a dead 
one, except of those which had fallen by the rille. 

" The Singhalese have a superstition in relation to the close of life in 
the elephant : they believe that, on feeling the approach of dissolution, he 
repairs to a solitary valley, and there resigns himself to death. A native 
who accompanied Mr (hipps when hunting in the forests of Ananijapoora, 
intimated to him that he was then in the immediate vicinity of the spot 
‘ to which the elephants come to die,’ but that it was so mysteriously con- 
cealed that, although every one believed in its existence, no one had ever 
succeeded in penetrating to it. At the cornil, which I have described at 
Kornegalle, in 184Y, Dckigame, one of the Kandyan chiefs, assured mo it 
was the uiiiveraal belief of his countrymen that the elephants, when about 
to die, resorted to a valley in Saffragam, among the mountains to the east 
of Adam’s Peak, which was reached by a narrow pass with walls of rock on 
either side, and that here, by the side of a lake of clear water, they took 
their last repose.” 

This belief of a universal sepulchre is, however, quite untenable as 
regards Mysore, as there is no spot in its jungles that is not penetrated at 
times by the Shdlagas or Kurrabas. Nor is the idea defensible on other 
grounds. 
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There is an epidemic disease, corrcspomling to murrain in cattle, from 
wliich wild and tame elephants suffer at long intervals. It attacked the 
elephants in the Governinejit stud at Dacca, in Beiigalj about thirty years 
ago, and canied off nearly iifty per cent of a total of u])wards of three 
hundred. It lasted, with varying virulence, for more than ten years. Tlie 
animals in best condition suffered most ; only two, both in poor condition, 
are recorded as liaving recovered after seizure. The symptoms were, break- 
iiigs-out and gatlicring.s on the throat and legs, s|)ots on the tongu(», and 
running from the eyes. AV^ith the cessation of the How from the eyes the 
animals died, usually on the second day after attack. In 1802 a similar 
epidemic carried oft* large numbers of elephants in tlie Cliitta;.;oiig forests. 
A few years later the herds in tlie Kakankote jungles in Mysore were 
attacked; but the mortality was not great, and the disease soon left. On 
this occasion the fact of tlie ehiphants dying was well known to the 
Kun*abas. 

The period of gestation in the elephant is said l»y experienced natives 
to vary as the calf is male or female, being twenty-two months in the case 
of the former, and eighteen in the latter. I cannot of my own observation 
afford conclusive proof that such is the case, though 1 lielieve theni is some 
truth in the statement. I have known elephants to calve twenty months 
after capture, the young always being males wIkmi eighUjcu months were 
exceeded, and it was not known how long the mothers had been in calf 
before capture. The female elephant receives the male again about ciglxt 
or ten months sifter calving. 

Male elephants of mature age are subject to periodical paroxysms, 
supposed to be of a sexual nature. They are said to be mu^l, or mad, when 
under their influence. Pits of ditfer in duration in dilferent animals ; 
in some they last for a few weeks, in others for even four or live months. 
Elephants are not always violent or untractable under their influence, being 
frequently only drowsy and lethargic. The ap))roarli of the period of vmisi is 
indicated by the comnienceinent of a How of oily matter from tlie small 
hole in the temple on each side of the head, which orilice is found in all 
elephants, male and female. The temples also swell. The elejihaiit fre- 
quently acts somewhat strangely, and is dull and not so obedient as usual. 
In the advanced stages the oily cxiulation trickles freely down from the 
temples, which are then much sw'ollen. 

On the first indications the elephant is strongly secured. If he becomes 
dangerous liis food is thrown to him, and water supplied in a trough pushed 
witliin his reach. Fatal accidents are of common occurrence in cases of 
mxLst elephants getting loose. They usually attack man or any of their own 
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species near, ami the society of a female does not appear always to appease 
tliem. 1 once siiw one of our tuskers, wliich was then only under suspicion 
of an approaching lit, break away from the control of his mahout as he was 
being ridden to water, and, desjiite severe ininishment, {ittack and knock 
down a female at her picket near; and, had his tusks not been cut, he 
would without doubt have killed her on the spot. He was at last driven 
o(f by spears thrown at his trunk and head, when he stalked across the 
open plain with his mahout on his neck, fury in his eye, master of all he 
snrveyc<l, and evidently courting liattlc with any created being. Tlie men 
liad a dilficult and dangenms task to secure him. His hind-legs were at 
last tied from behind the trunk of a tree near which he stood, and the 
mahout having drawn up a chain by a cord, and secured it round his neck, 
he was moored fore and aft. I shall never forget the mahout's fervent 
ejaculation of “Allah ! Allah!” as he slijiped over the elephant’s tail when 
he was made fast. 

The How of mmt occasionally, but very seldom, occurs in female 
elephants. I have seen it twu;e in uewly-canght fcmiales in the prime of 
life, and in very full condition. It never occurs, I believe, in tame female 
elephants. 

Mahouts can usually tell the age of elephants tolerably correctly. A 
young animal, though of full size, or a very old one, cannot be mistaken, but 
it requires much experience to estimate those of middle age. I have known 
even experienced men dilfer about the same animal to the extent of fifteen 
years. The general appearance of the animal suflices in some eases. A 
very old elephant is usually in poor condition, and the skin looks shiny and 
shrivelled. The head is lean and rugged, tlie skull appearing to liave little 
but skin upon it ; the temples and eyes are sunken ; and the fore-legs, in- 
stead of bulging out above the knee Avith muscle, are Jilmost of the same 
girth throughout. Instead of walking firmly and planting the feet flat, an 
aged elephant brings the feet to the ground somewhat in the manner of 
a plantigrade animal, touching Avith the heels first. But all the above 
symptoms may be present in a greater or less degree in debilitated, middle- 
aged animals, and are consequently not conclusive ; but the appearance of 
the elephant’s ear Avill probaldy settle the question. The ear is relied upon 
in ageing elephants as the teeth are in a horse. In very young clephanU 
— up to six or seven years — the top of the ear is not turned over (as in 
man); but wnth adA-ancing years it laps over, in old elephants very much so, 
and the ear is ragged and torn along the lower edge. 

The elephant is full grown, but not fully mature, at about tAventy-five 
years of age. At this period it may be compared to a human being at 
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eighteen; and it is not in full vigour am\ strongtli till about thirty-five. 
Female elephants usually give birth to their iirst calf at sixteen years of 
age, sometimes at thirteen or fourteen, but are then palpably immature 
themselves, I have heard of wluit appears to be a well-authenticated case 
of a female elepliant having two calves at a birth. Many wild female 
elephants are accoin])anied by two, soiiu'time.s thre(\ ealvcjs of dillerent ages. 

Elephants breed about once in two and a half years. Two calves 
are usually suchiiig at the same time; and I have even seen the eldest 
of three, a young elephant five and a. lialf feet high, and about five years 
old, that had to stoop to reai*h its mother, suck i>ccasionally. T neetl hardly 
say that the young elepliant sucks with its moulli, not its trunk. 

Calves usually stand exactly tlirce feet liigh at the shoulder when horn ; 
the trunk is then only ton inches long, and possessors little Ilexihility. The 
average weight of several calves I have weighed on the second day after 
birth has been 200 11). They live entirely upon milk till six months old, 
when they eat a little tender gi’ass; tliiur chief sup])ort, however, is still 
milk for some months. 

The elephant very rarely breeds in confinement, hut this is owing to 
the segregation of the sexes, and also to the jihysical causes of insufficient 
food or liard work. It would not answer from an economic point of view 
to breed elephants in India, as, before they were of a useful ag(*. — fifteen 
years — they would have cost more than would suffice to caiiture a number 
of mature wild ones, ready for work. It is said licit they are bred in a 
semi-wild state, and with little expense, in i»arts of Ibirmah and Siam, 
The females tliere are sliackled and left at huge in the forests during the 
non-working months, where wild males have access to them. Hut in llurmah 
fodder is plentiful, and the young stock cost iiotliiiig till taken up for sale. 

The female elephant evinces no peculiar attachment to' licr offspring. 
The statement of Knox, quoted by Sir Emerson Temneut, that " the slices 
are alike tender of any one’s young ones as of their own” is incorrect. 
Much exclusiveness is shown by ehqihants in tlie detailed arrangements 
amongst themselves in a lierd, and if the mothers anri young ones be closely 
watched, it will be seen that tlH 3 latter arc very rarely allowed familiarities 
by other females, nor, indeed, do they seek tliem. I have seen many cases 
in the kheddahs where young elephants, after losing their motliers by deatli 
or other causes, liave been refused assistance by the other females, and liave 
been buffeted about as outcasts. T have only known one instance of a very 
gentle, motherly elephant in captivity allowing a motherless calf to suck 
along with her own young one. 

Sir Emerson Teiincnt mentions the belief that if a wild female elephant 
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l»ap])cn to be sopiiraled IVoni luu* ynuii^ for only two clays, tliouyli giving 
suck, sIjo novor afttir recognises or acknowlcuges it. 1 apprehend that this 
idea arose from the fact that amongst newly-captured elephants, tlirough the 
anxiety and cxhaust.ion attending the mother's ellorts to escape, her milk 
is invai’iahly dried up f(»r the lime being. I have tlien seen elephants repel 
their ealvTs, whose imjxutunities annoyed tliem. J>ut with the return of 
milk after a few days’ nist and cooling food they liave siudvled them as 
Indore. In captivity thii female is hy no nutans jealous of her young being 
bandh'd, and strangers inay a]>]n*oacli and fondle her calf immediately after 
its birth without incurring licr resentment. 

It is excci'dingly entertaining to nute the gi’avity of young calves, and the 
way in which they kei‘i> clo.s(i to their bulky mutbers. Tlie extreme gentle- 
ness of elephants, the carcj they take never to push against, or step upon, 
their attendants, doiil)tl(\ss arisi‘s from an iiislimttive feeling designed for tlie 
protection of thrir young, wliich a rough, though uiiiutontional, ]>u.sh or hhjw 
with tluj legs of such huge animals wouhl at once kill. Amongst all created 
(■n'atures the. elephant stiinds unrivalled in gentleness. Tlie most intelligent 
horstj cannot he deiamdcd upon not to tread on his masters toes, and if ter- 
rified makes no liesitalion in dashing away, even should he upset any mie in 
so doing, lint elephants, oven Inigo tuskers wlioso lieads arc In'gli iij the 
air, and whose keepe.rs are mere pigmies beside them, arc; so Ccautious that 
a(;cident.s very seldom occur through carelessness on their part. In the 
klieildahs, though (doihants are excited by struggling, they never overlook 
the men on foot engaged in securing the ciaplivos ; and though tlmro would 
seeui to be great danger in being amidst the forexst of huge legs and bulky 
bodi<\s of the tame elephants, they evince such woiideiTul instinct in avoiding 
injuring the men that I have nevc’r seen an accident occur through them. 

When an alarm occurs in a lierd the young ones immediately vanisli 
under their mothers, and are then seldom seen again. A herd containing a 
large numher of calves would be su])posed under the.se circumstances by the 
uninitiated to consist entirely of full-grown edephants. I liave only known 
two young elephants disabled in many rushes and cruslies of large herds 
that I liave wituesstMl. The mothers lielp their ollspring up steep places 
Avith a push behind, and manage to get them through or over every difliculty 
with great ingciiuily. 

The tusks of the Asiatic elephant are much smaller than those of the 
African. The largest tusks of any elephant that I liave myself sliot measured 
respectively -1 feet 11 inches and 5 feet iii length, outside curve ; 16^ inches 
in circumference at the gum ; and weighed 74 J lb. the pair. An elephant 
with one enormous tusk, and one diseased and broken, xvas shot in the 
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Billiga^rungun hills in 18(»;j by Sir Victor Jlrooko and (Joloiicl Douglas 
Hamilton. Aii account Iran the pen of the funner gentleman of their 
adventures with tliis elephant appears in Chap. XVII.; and the following 
dimensions and vreight of butli tusks, from the same source, may be relieil 
upon : — 

itroHT Tusk. 


Total length, mitsidc ciirvo, .... 

Length ot part outside socket or nasal hoiic.s, outside curve. 
Length of part inside socket, outsiile curve, 

Greatest circa inference, ..... 




bV.rt. liii'-hes. 

8 0 

r> 0 

2 3 

1 4 . 1 ) 

liOll). 


LiojiT Tusiv.*' 

Kfi-t. liulies. 

Total length, outside curve, . . . . .33 

Outside socket, do., . . . , . .12 

Inside do. do., . . . , , .21 

Greiilest circurnfenoice, , . , . . ,18 

Weight, ........ 4911). 


Tusks ar(3 lirnily emliodded in sockets or cylinders of bone wliicb run up 
to the foreliead and end at a line drawn from eye to (^e. Tusks, exco])t 
those of very aged ele[)liants, are only solid for a portion of tlan'r length ; 
the hollow is filled witli a (inn, bloody pulp. In young animals the tusks 
are oidy solid for a portion of their length even outsiile tlie gum, and are 
liollow throughout the embedded portion. With age the |mlp cavity dc(ueases 
in depth, till, in very old animals, it becomes almost obliterattMl. In the 
lai’ge tusk referred to above, tlie pidp hollow extends from the ha.se tlirongh 
half the embedded portion (about 13 J inches), la a pair of, tusks belong- 
ing to Colonel Douglas Hamilton it is 10^ inches in an eiiibedd(Ml length of 
25. As a rule, tusks show barely one half of their total length outside the 
jaw of the living animal. The length within and witliout the nasal bones 
is generally exact, but the lip or gum hides a few inches of the jirojecting 
half. As the sockets or nasal bones of a large clepliant are from 1 foot (5 
inches to 1 foot 9 inches in length, this admits of an elephant's having a 
tusk feet long, of which only Ih foot (the gum hides about 4 inciies) is 

* Sir Victor Brooke says : “The disi-asocl (left) tusk i.s a very remarkable example from a patho- 

logical point of view. The pulp cavity is entirely obliterated, a iiiswa of excessively <Ieii.sft notlular 
dentine being formed in its place. As far as I can judge, the tusk ha.H lic**ri broken off short after 
attaining large dimensions, and in the rujdure a deep longitudinal rent extended backwards into 
the pulp cavity, giving rise to diseased condition of the pulp. The atencli from the tusk when ex- 
tracted was horrible.” 
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visible. This rule holds pretty closely for all elephants until they become 
aged, when, if the tusks grow ahnorinally long, which is not always the 
case, the exposed portion becomes longer than the embedded, as the latter 
is limited to the length which tlie nasal bones attain — viz., about If foot 
ill the largest skulls. 

The points are usually cut from the tasks of tame elephants, and the ex- 
triunity is eucircle<l with a brass or iron ring to prevent the tusk splitting, 
and for show. In cases where too mucli h«xs been cut from the tusk and 
tlie hollow portion entenjd, dreadful mischief ensues. I have seen a tusker, 
one of whose tusks liad rotted away from this cause, with the socket far into 
the head filled with maggots. Tusks if once lost are never renewed. 

Sir Eineraon Tennent considers at some length the use for which the 
tusks of male elephants can be designed. He says: — 

“ J>ut here thi?ro arises a further and very curious inquiry as to the 
specific ohject-s in the economy of the elephant to which its tusks are con- 
ducive. Placcjd as it is iu (A3ylon, in the miilst of the most luxuriant pro- 
fusion of its favourite food, and w-ith no natural enemies «against whom to 
protect itself, it is difficult to conjecture any probable utility whicdi it can 
derive from such appendages. Tlicir absence is unaccompanied by any 
inconvenience to the individuals in whom they are \vanting ; and as regards 
the few who possess them, the only operations iu which I am aware of their 
tusks being employed is to assist iu rijjping open the stems of the joggery 
palms and young palmiralis to extract the farinaceous core; and in splitting 
up tlH3 juicy shaft of the plantain. 

“ If the tusks wei'c designed to he employed offensiv -ly, some alertness 
would naturally be exhibited in using them. So peaceable and barmless is 
the life of the elephant, that nature aj)pears to have left it unprovided with 
any special wca])OM of olfence ; and although in an emergency it may push 
or gore wilh its tusks, their almost vertical position, added to the difficulty 
of raising its head above the level of the shoulder, is inconsistent with the 
idea of their being designed for attack, since it is impossible for the animal 
to deliver an effectual l)low, or to wield its tu.sks as the deer and the bulTulo 
can wield their horji.s. 

“ Among elei)luuits, jealousy and other causes of irritation frequently 
oe.casij;»n contentions between indivhluals of the same herd; but on such 
o(*easions their general habit is to strike wdth tlieir trunks, and to bear down 
their opi)om?nts witli their la^ads. It is doubtless correct that an elephant, 
when prostrated by the force or fury of an antagonist of its own species, is 
often W'ounded by IIkj downward jiressure of the tusks, which in any other 
position it would be almost impossible to use offensively.” 
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Before treating on this qiiostion I must refer to Sir lunoraon Teiinent's 
work, The Wild Elephant, published originrilly in 1850, and again in J8()6. 
This is, I believe, the most recent work on the ch'phant, and has been ser- 
viceable in removing some of the grossest inis.‘i|)im;hcnsir)ns regartling it ; but 
it is full of the errors which are unavoidable when a man writes on a subject 
with which he has no practical acquaintance, and musters information with- 
out having sufficient knowledge to enable him to choose the g(uMl and n^Ject 
the evil. The book is written in smdi a fascinating and f;arnest styh* that 
it is difficult to believe that the author is mostly romancing, and before I 
knew anything of elephants 1 revelled in his descriptions. J»nt when on 
even short personal acquaintance with the noble animal I found that, amongst 
his numerous accomplishments, the power to take all four feet oil' the ground 
at the same moment was not one, I was ol)lig(*d to conclude tliat the. elephant 
ill the case quoted by Sir Emerson as having (deartjd a barricade 1 5 li;et 
high, only carrying away tlie top bar, could not liave accomplished the, leat; 
and though Sir liinerson substMjuently wrote tt> the })ei*son from whom he 
had the information, who wrote to the (-’ntcliery Mod liar of Korm.'galle who 
had told him, wdio sent a native to measure the j)hu'e again, who said lie 
found the elephant had only made a clear jnni}> of 9 fccft, hccause he liad 
climbed on to a white-ant’s hill from which he sjuang, F found myse.Il unahle 
to place further belief in the author. More extended acspiaintance witli 
elephants entirely dissipated iny faith in the wild ehjphant of Sir Emerson 
Tennent’s imagination and of my inexperienced days. Sir Emerson Jen- 
iient has, in many places in his work, suhstitutCMl thc'ory and lamry lor fact. 

In the above matter of tusks he has imlulged in pure theory. In his 
account of the two or three captures of eU*[)hants lu*. witnessed (the largest 
number caught at one time being apparently nine), he docs iu>t nnmtioii any 
tuskers having been taken, though the artist in the illnstrations to lii.s work 
(which are excellent and lifelike pictures) lias thrown in a tusker amongst 
the captives. Sir Emerson Tcnnent being conicsscdly no sportsman prob- 
ably never saw a wild tusker. In Ceylon tuskei's are lew and far biitween, and 
no one but a sportsman who constantly followed elejjhants would he likely 
to fall in with them. 

Ear from tusks being useless appendages to elephants, and of little 
• service for offence, they are amongst tlie most formidalde of any weap)ns 
with which Nature has furnished her creatures, and none are used with 
more address. They are not placed almost vertically, as statfHl by Sir 
Emerson Tennent,^^ and they can be used at almost any angle. In a herd 
of elephants the tuskei-s maintain the height of discipline. Every individual 

• This will bu set'll in the illastmtions of elepliants. 

K 
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gives way before them, and in serious fights amongst themselves one or 
other is freq^ucutly killed outright. So great is the dread entertained by all 
elephants of a tusker, that our stiinchcst tame females shrank if any of the 
tame tuskem turned suddenly in their direction. Superiority in a herd 
appears to attach to the different tuskers in proportion to the size of their 
tusks ; no tusker thinks of serious rivalry with one of heavier calibre than 
himself. In tlie kheddahs in Mysoro we found the services of tuskera 
invaluable ; we had two, amongst othere, that were taller and with longer 
tusks than any wild ones we captured, and tlieir presence wixs always suffi- 
cient to awe the most obstreperous wild male whilst the men vvere securing 
it. Our tame elephants’ tusks were cut and blunt, but we had steel glaives 
to slip on if necessary, with which they could have killed any elephant in a 
very short time. 

Tusks are not used to assist the elephant in procuring food. Small 
trees are overturned by pushing with the curled trunk, or feet if nece.ssary ; 
and to get at the core of a palm-tree, or break up the plantain, the pressure 
of his feet alone is used. 

On the continent of India mucknas, or male elephants horn without 
tusks, are decidedly rare. The word muchm is derived from mookh, the 
mouth or face, Mucknas can hardly be distinguished from females at the 
first glance, but if they are full-grown animals their superior size shows 
their sex. Their tushes or jmmgs arc generally a little longer and thicker 
than those of female clcphant.s. It is a common belief that mucknas are 
larger as a rule tlian tuskers. Tliis is not the case, but they are generally 
stouter and more vigorous animals. Their good development is sought to 
be accounted for by their being said to be allowed by their mothers to suck 
after young tuskers have been driven off, when their sharp little tusks hurt 
their mothers ; but this, though an ingenious explanation, is not a coiTect 
one, as the young tusker can suck without its tusks touching its mother, and 
I have always seen them suckled as long as the female calves are. 

A common belief that mucknas are usually vicious animals is also 
groundless. They are generally much ill-treated by the tuskers of the herd, 
upon w’hom they arc powerless to retaliate, and I have seen one or two 
decidedly timid in consequence. A timid elephant is always less safe 
than one of better courage, hut I have not found mucknas to be naturally 
ill-tcnipcrcd. Tiie absence of tusks appears to be a merely accidental cir- 
cumstance, as tlie want of beard or whiskers in a man. Mucknas breed in 
the herds, and the peculiarity is not hereditary nor transmitted. This is a 
known fact, and is demoiistnited hy the occasional occurrence of tuskers, 
doubtless from tuskless sires, iu Ceylon herds. 
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In Ceylon a male elephant with is a rara avU: Sir Smrmol Baker 
says that not more than one in 300 is inoviiletl with them. Out uf 14i/ 
elephants, of which 51 were mules, which 1 cjipliiretl in Mysore uiul I’eii^al 
in 1 874-70, only 5 were luuckmxs. 

It is dillicnlt to imai^ine wliat can cause tlie vital diircrence of tusks 
and no tusks between the nude elephant of contiiumlal India and (Vylon, 
The climate may be said to he the same, as alsu their food ; and I. luive not 
seen any theory advanced that seems at all well founded to account for tlunr 
absence in the Ceylon elephant. There is a simiewluit similar cast^ in the 
common antelope {Antilope hzoaHicjt) of Himthcin India's having inferior 
horns to those of Central India, an 18-inch Mack buck being a (h-eidtai 
rarity in Mysore, and 14 inelu*s being tlie average, whilst in other ]>a.rts 
of India they attain to 20 or 27 imdi(\s. 8;lmhiir {Rnsa AristofeJis) in the 
Chittagong and other forests to the east of the Ikiy (»f Bengal have iijlerior 
horns to those of the Xeilgherries and other i>nit.s of (mlia. 

Elephants occasionally lo.se one tusk, s(»melinu‘s holh, in aceifhmis in 
the jungle, and some have only one tusk from birth. The laller are known 
as “Guiicksli” (the name of the Hiiuloo god of wi.sdom) hy llinditos, and are 
reverenced by them if the tu.sk retained he tluj right-hand one. 

The tusks of the male ch'pliant-calf .show almost IVom ])irlh. T believe 
that they are never renowned, and that the first lui^ks are, jjermaiKmt. In 
many works on the elephant it i.s stated that the first IjisIos are shed befonj 

the second year, but I believe this to he an error - one. that lias gained 

ground through so many writers deriving their inibrmation from a common 
source. I have made this a point of particular inquiry amongst e.xiierimiiaMl 
elephant-attendants, and have found them nnanimons in dissenting from 
the idea of any such process of renewal. It is impossible that such an im- 
portant matter could have <.*sca])ed their notice (nativi's are keen ohsei’vers), 
and I apprehend that the error— as it nndouhtiMlly is has arisen tlirough 
some savant's diagnosis of the elephanl/.s dentil ion, lfa.sed on analogy, or the 
confounding the teeth and the tu.<ks, as the same, word is us(‘d to <le.iujte 
either in several native languages. Jordon lias given hi.s support to the 
statement as far as adopting it goes, Init this is a case in which a deseiv- 
cdly trusted writer could hardly have had the infonnation from his owi; 
observatiou. I have had many young elephants in my charge, and never 
noticed anything of the change alluded to. 

The Indian female elephant is ahvays born with tvshr^^ or sliort down- 
W'ard prongs in the upper jaw, rarely more than four inches in length out of 
the gum : these, whilst present, arc used for strijiping 1«ark off trees, &c.; but 
they are seldom retained long, being generally broken olf early in life., and 
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they do not appear' to be at all necessary to the elephant I'emale elephants 
use them amongst themselves in striking each other, raising their trunks in 
doing so, and bearing downwards with their tushes. These tushes are never 
renewed. A young female which I hud, in trying to overturn a tree, broke 
both lier tushes one after the other. 

Tlio only pace of the elephant is the walk, capable of being increased to 
a fast shuflle of about liftcen miles an hour for a very short distance. It 
can neither trot, canter, nor gallop. It does not move with the legs on the 
same side together, but nearly so. A very good runner might keep out of 
an elephiint’s way on a smooth piece of turf ; but in the ground in which 
they are generally met, any attempt to escape by flight, unless supplemented 
by concealment, would be uuavailing. 

As before sUted, an elephant cannot jump, and, though very clever in 
surmounting obstacles, can never have all four feet off the ground together. 
Whether it is the peculiar formation of the hind-legs, with knees instead of 
hocks, or the weight and bulk of the lOnimal that incapacitates him, I cannot 
say, but he is physicjilly incapable of making the smallest spring, either in 
vertical height or horizontal distance. Tims a trench seven feet wide is 
impassable to an elephant, though the step of a large one in full stride is 
about six and a half feet 

The idea that wild elephants have decreased of late years is not uncom- 
mon in India. It appears to have arisen from the fact of ordeis having 
bcejx issued of late years by the Supreme and Local (lovernments for their 
protection; also fiom their undoubted decrease in Ceylon. But tbe case 
of that island is hardly analogous to that of the continent. In Ceylon 
elephants have always been made a peculiar object of pursuit by large 
numbers of sportsmen and paid native hunters, whilst their range is not 
without its limits. In continental India the actual numbers shot by Plaro- 
pean sportsmen luis always been very small, and it was only for a few years 
that natives xvere induced to tiiin their attention to killing them by a 
reward given for their destruction in the Madras Presidency. This was 
soon withdrawn, Avhen the natives’ interest in their pursuit ceased ; and the 
representations of humane ofKcials having further led to the cm'tailment of 
the wasteful methods of trapping them practised by native hunters, the wild 
elephant now enjoys perfect immunity throughout the Western Ghdts, and 
those boundless jungles extending for hundreds of miles along the foot of 
the Himalayas into Burmah and Siam. The iiumlier annually caught by 
the Government establishments is comparatively very small ; and there is no 
doubt that all the forest ground that can be legitimately allowed to the 
wild elephant is as fully occupied at present as is desirable. I have ex- 
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amined the elepliant-catching records of tlic past forty-iive years in IJcngal, 
and the present rate of capture attests the fact that there is no diininution 
in the numbers now obtainable ; wliilst in Soutliern India elephants have 
become so numerous of late years that the rille will have to be again called 
into requisition to protect the ryots from their ilepredatioiis. unless more 
systematic measures for their capture ami utilisation than are at present in 
vogue be maintained. It cannot but be a matter of hearty ct)ngratulation 
to all interested in so fine and hannle.ss an animal that there i.s no chance 
of the sad fate that is ]uirsiiiiig his African congener, and leading to liis 
rapid extinction, affecting the Asiatic elephant. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

TIIK CAPTURING OF WILD ELEPHANTS. 


METHOD ADOPTED FOR TAKINO 1TERD8— CONSTITUTION OF A KHEDDAH PARTT— SKETCH OF 
OPHKATION8— THE CATCHlNa OF SINOI.B ELKPHANTS— FOLLOWING THEM DURING THE 
NIGHT— PITFALLS — BAUHAIUTY OF THIS METHOD— NOOSING — JUDGMENT REGARDING 
RECAPTURED ELEPJIAN'L'S IN A CASE BEFORE THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE, 
CALCU'l'TA. 

T he following are the chief methods adopted for the capture of wild 
elephants : — 

]’)riving into Jclteddalvi or enclosures. 

Hunting with trained females. 

Pitfalls. 

Noosing from trained elephants* backs. 

The kheddah plan is the only one adapted for the capture of whole 
herds, tlie otliers being for single elepliants. It is the method in vogue by 
the Government hunting establishments in Bengal, and is conducted as 
follows: A hunting party is collected which consists of 370 men, all 
accustomed and trained to the work. Their duties and scales of pay are 
shown in the following roll. They arc under the immediate control of the 
jemadar, or native sergeant, who is responsible, under the Euroiiean officer, 
for the collecting of the men and the whole operations of the party. In 
addition to their pay each man is allowed free rations at the rate of 2 lb. 
of rice per diem, and 2 lb. of salt fish, chillies, and salt, per mensem. These 
provisions ordinarily cost about Bs. 3 per head per mensem ; and the total 
cost of a party is Rs. 3800 (£380) per mensem. 

Attached to each elephant-hunting party there must ho a number of 
tame elephants, or Tcoonkies, to deal with the wild elephants when captured ; 
the number of whicli latter must depend upon the strength of the koonkie 
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establishment, as it is useless to catch more than tlie tame ones can deal 
with efficiently. Not only have the wild ones to bo led out of the jungles, 
and loosed from picket and taken to think and bathe daily, but each 
requires an elephant's load of fodder, wliicdi the -tame ones have to bring. 
Consequently two wild ones to each tame one is the maximum that can be 
managed. 




Rato of 

No. 

Detail. 

pay per 
Tneii.«ic.m. 




1 

Jemailar, 

interpreter. 

25 

1 

10 

1 

Writer, 

0 

1 

Head-tracker, 

0 

2 

Mate-trackei-s, 


15 

Trackers, 

7 

20 

Head -coolies, 

9 

20 1 

Mate-coolies, 

n 

280 1 

Coolies, 

7 

1 

Havildar, 

9 

1 

Naik, 

Sepoys, 

H 

14 

7 

1 

He«ad-nooscr, 

9 

4 

Noosers, 

7 

1 

Head-pnlwdn, 

9 

4 

Tulwans, 

7 


liiMn.'irUs. 


To r.olli‘ct cstablit=liiiii‘iit and conduct operatiou«. 

To lliiliiien. 

To furnisli reports, arconnta, &c. 

I To go in advance and ascrrlaiu the position and imm- 
> her of herds, and to Icaii tbe party in surrounding a 
) herd. 

To fiurronnd and guard tlie liord, construct enclosure, 

^ or kheddah, and drive the ele.pluuits in. 

To keep a check on the circle of coolies by going round 
at short intervals ; also to mount guard at tlio 
sn]ierintcndent’a camp. These men are furnished 
with gnus. 

To bind the wild elephants wlicn impounded in the 
j enclosure. 

( These men are furnislu^d w ith guns and take post at any 
< point where the elephants show a determination to 
( force the cordon of coolies. 


The hunting party procee<la to the forest at the commencement of the 
dry weather — usual ly in iJeccmber — equipped for two or three months, 
and the scouts having found a herd (a large one is always sought, as there 
is no more trouble in catching it than a small one), the hunters are 
halted within a mile, when half of thein file off to the right and half 
to the left. Along these diverging lines, w Inch are to meet beyond the herd 
and enclose it, two men are left at every filty yards or so as a guard. The 
surround when completed is often six or eiglit miles in circumfenmee, os if 
the ground is favourable the men are posted more wiilely apart than two at 
fifty yards. It is a rule in elephant-catching tliat, this circle being once 
completed, the herd can only escape through great carelessness on the part 
of the guard. In a couple of hours the hunters run up a thin fence of split 
bamboos all round the ring, and make rough shelters of boughs for themselves. 
Their only duty then is to see that the eleidiants do not break out of the circle. 
The animals are seldom seen during the day : at night large fires are kept up, 
and if they approach, shouts and shots are used to drive them back. The 
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bamboo fencing serves to show the jemadar and his assistants where the 
elephants have broken out shouhi they escape, so that the particular men who 
are to blame can be detected. The surround is always made as extensive as 
possible, as w'ith. plenty of cover, fodder, and water inside, the elephants give 
less tn)uble than if confined in a small space. The investment may have 
to be maintained for a week or so, sometimes much longer. The elephants 
give some little trouble for the lirst two nights, but after that time they 
seldom try to force the guards unless fodder becomes scai'ce iiuside. The 
guards are supplieil with provisions, and cook their meals at their posts. 

The construction of the kheddah, inside the lai^e circle, is commenced 
as soon a.s the elephants are surrounded. For this work one of the two 
coolies Ls tiikeii from each post from 8 a.m. till 4 p.m., as the elephants give 
little trouble during the day, and a single sentry sulliccs. The llindoostanee 
wonl kheddah means the enclosure or pound intended for imprisoning the 
herd. This is formed of stout uprights about twelve feet in height, arranged 
in a circle of from twenty to fifty yards in diameter, and strongly backed by 
sloping supiwrts and binders bcliind. An entrance of four yards in width 
is left for the ingress of the herd. The enclosure is built on one of the 
elephants’ chief runs, and in a spot where the thickness of the cover screens 
it from view. Elephants keep strictly to beaten tmeks in traversing the 
jungle.s — a circumstance of great service in arranging plans for their capture. 
To guide the elephants to tlic gate, two liniis of strong palisades arc run out 
from it on each side of the path by which tluiy w'ill approach. These guiding 
wings diverge to perhaps fifty yards across at their commencement, which may 
be a hundred yanls or so from the gate. When the herd is once within this 
funnel-shaped approach, it is easily driven forward by the beaters closing in 
from behind. The gate is made very strong, and is studded with iron spikes 
on the inside.’ It is slung by rope-hinges to a cross-beam, and is dropped 
by the rope being cut as soon as the elephants have entered. Inside, round 
the foot of the palisade, a ditch is generally dug about four feet wide and 
deep, to deter the elephants from trying the stockade, or should they do so, 
to prevent their standing in a position to use their strength to advantage. 
Elephants rarely attempt to force the palisades ; they never do so in a body. 
Occasionally an enterprising animal will try his strength on them ; and 
strong though the stockade is, I have known a determined tusker go through 
as if it had been made of corn-stalks. The men closed up at once on this 
occasion, and none of the others attempted to follow their leader — an instance 
of the elephants’ lock of intelligence in certain matters. 

As soon as the kheddah is completed, probably in four or five days from 
the time of the surround, aiTimgements are made for driving the herd. For 
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tills purpose one man is taken from eiicli pieket of tlio. ori}j:inal eirclc on the 
morning of the day when the drive is to take ])liice, and a smaller interior 
circle is formed by commencing at the ends of tlie giiuling wings of the 
kheddah and posting the men until the elephants are again siimtunded. 
They are then driven forwanl towards the kheddah, and wlien near it the 
men close in from all sides with shouts and shots, and the elephants gen- 
erally enter the trap without hesitation. Should they suspect danger, how- 
ever, and refuse to proceed, or break back through the beaters, fatal accidents 
are not uncommon. 

After the elephants have been impounded in the kheddah, the tame 
elephants are admitted witli their mahmita upon the neck of each, and a 
rope-tier seated behind. It is a remarkable circumstiince that the wild ones 
very seldom attempt to dislodge the riders, though they might do so with 
ease. I never knew of a case (except one which happiuied to myself) of 
a rider being attacked by any of them. The duty of the tame elephants 
is to secure the wild ones by separating them one by one from their com- 
panions, when their hind-legs are tied together by the men, who sliji to the 
ground for the purpose. A rope is then seeurcid round each captive’s 
neck and another to one hind-leg, and they are led out and jiicketed in 
the forest near, until they have been sufficiently subjugated to be removed. 
Further details will be found in the account of capturing elephants in Mysore. 


UUNTING WITH TK.MNKD FEMAI.KS. 

The largest male elephants arc seldom caught with the herd by the 
kheddah plan, from their habit of frequently absenting themselves from their 
companions, or making their escape out of the circle of men b/ their greater 
boldness. They are the most valuable animals, and are usually caught in 
the following manner, or some modification of it : — 

Four or five steady females, ridden by their mahouts, who partly 
conceal themselves with a dark-coloured blanket as they lie on their 
elephants’ necks,* are taken to the jungle where the single male is 
known to be, and are allowed to graze as though they were wild ones, and 
to gradually approach the male if he docs not himself take the initiative. 
Some wild males make off at once, probably scenting the men on the 
elephants’ necks, but many do not appear to notice them. When the male 

* The term ” is entirely misapplied to trained elephants used for catching wild ones, 

ns they act at the command of their riders, and \ise no arts to divert the male’s attention, as has 
been asserted. 
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cjin be got to alKiiidon liioisclf witliout reserve to the soeiety of tlic feriiales, 
they keep in close attendance ui)on him ; and as it is sometimes two days 
and niglits b(dbre he can be secured, a party of S[)arc mahouts follows on 
foot to relieve the riders every twelve hours. For this purpose the tame 
females are withdrawn one at a time, and the mahout is changed out of 
view of tlie wild one. The relieving party also generally has a spare elephant 
carrying the ropes and chains recpiired when the elejdiant is secured. 

At night the wild male probably Itjaves the forest to visit the fields of 
the adjacent villages, whither he i.s closely escorted by his treacherous friends, 
if he enters a field to graze <me female is j)osted at each corner, and by a 
signal gives notice to the others when he leaves it. This is to avoid the 
damage which the whole party’s entering the corn would cause. 

Towards morning tlie (dephant retires to the forest, and when he shows 
signs of going to sleep tlic tame oiu‘.s close round him. Should he not 
appear to he very somnolently inclined, devices are used to keep him 
awake, such as moving oil* all the tame (dejdiants, wlicn he generally 
follows, so as to keep him without rest, and tini him until ho shall resign 
himself to slumber without rescivve. (Some elephants can be got to eat 
opium in sugar-cane, when, the mahouts say, they are soon reduced to help- 
lessness, hut 1 have never had an opportunity of using it myself.) The 
tame Delilahs, under the direcdioii of their riders, close round their victim 
wlien he is really aslc(;|), and two nmliouts slip off with coils of rope and tie 
the slumbering Samson’s hind-logs together very scicurely. Half an hour is 
frequently spent in doing tliis. The tame elepljauts tlien withdraw, and 
the men on foot perhaps slap the wild one behind aiul tell him to be of 
good cheer. 

His terror on perceiving men so close to him may he imagined, and his 
rage and dismay at finding his legs bound togetlier ])ass description. If lie 
has been secured to a tree he usi?s every ellbrt of whicli he is capable to 
snap his bonds. If bis hind-legs have merely been fastened together he 
makes off as best he can, dragging them after liim. The other elephants 
follow at a distance, and when lie is completely exhausted they again 
approach, keeping out of reach of his tusks, as he will now use them, 
and the men fasten him to a convenient tree, and camp close at hand. In 
a day or two a cable is fixed on his neck, and with one still on one hind- 
leg, he is led away to an ajipointed station to he trained. A large propor- 
tion of the fine elephants captured in this way die from the injuries they 
receive from the severe restraints necessary to control them during the first 
few days. 
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PITl’AI.I.S. 

A most barbarous mctbod of ralcliinf^ wilil olcpbants is by pitfalls dug 
in their paths, and into wl;ich they fall with a readiness which is remark- 
able in animals which are usually so cautious iii all sorts of gi'ound. Tlio 
pits are generally arrang(Ml in some conlimMl ]>ass, at seasons wlicn elephants 
are not in the neighbourhood, or under particular trees which they arc in 
the habit of visiting for th(*ir fruit or leaves. The standard native measure- 
ment for pits in Mys(U‘e is ten and a lialf foi't long by seven and a half 
broad, and fifteen feet deep. This is a tight lit as to area for a large 
elephant, but is purposely made so to prevent male elephants using their 
tusks to dig dow’n the sides. This they, however, goTierally manage to ellect 
in a day or two if tliey are left to themselves. The depth of the pits being 
so great, it may be imagined that an immense majority of the elephants 
that make the descent liave their limbs dislocated or broken, or receive 
permanent internal injury, even if they are not killed on the spot, Jis some- 
times happens. To prevent such mishaps as far as possible, a strong bar 
is fixed across the mouth of the pit in the centre, upon wliicli tlic (d(j])hant ’3 
neck usually falls ; and tliough it bends or hrc^aks wdth his weight, it tends 
to make him go down more level than lie w’^ould otlunwise do. It is seldom 
the hunters trouble themselves to jiut boughs in the bottom of the pit to 
break the force of the elephants descent. In Mysore a perfect lud work ot 
pitfalls used to be maintained by the Mab.inljali, the Forest Department, 
and a few by lessees, as also in Madras; in these a large number cjf animals 
were taken annually. An immense proportion died from the edects of this 
violent mode of capture, and those that lived were only small ones, whose 
weight did not lea<l to such serious cITects as in full-grown elephants. 

The Shdlagas and Kurrabas used, wlien pits were in vogue in Mysore, 
to be intrusted wdth their supervision. If an elejdiant fidl into one they 
were supposed to take the news to the station where the tame elephants 
were kept, near the jungles, and tlic.se woulti tlieii he taken by their drivers 
to secure the animal. Between tlic delay maile by the jungle-people and 
the laziness of the elephant-men, many elephants were starved to death in 
the pits, or so reduced as never to be got out of the jungle alive. Many 
other wild animals fell into the pits besides elephants, 1 liave myself 
known of several bison, a pair of bears, and two pairs of tiger cubs falling 
into them. Deer constantly did so: and it was for the sake of tlieir flesh, as 
much as for tlie trifle that tliey were paid, tliat the jungle-people used to 
attend to the pits. In the hot weat.lier wdieii cattle w^ere taken to graze iu 
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the forests tliey frequently fell in, and were of course left to their fate, as 
their legs or ribs were more often broken than not. The Commissariat and 
Forest Departments soon gave up the pit plan; but tlie Maharajah required a 
few elephants annually, and even though ten or twenty were killed for every 
one that lived, it was his only method of procuring them. As the forests were 
full of herds, it did not matter from an economic point how many were killed. 
I have heard of four «clephants falling into one pit together, and, strange to 
say, tliree survived on this occasion, probably from having the fourth as a 
cushion at the bottom : this one wiis trampled to death, and almost out of 
all shape. 

The pits were often arranged with great art by the hunters, an open one 
being perhaps left in view, in avoiding which an elephant would fall into a 
covered one alongside ; or several were dug in close proxiihity, into wliich 
others might fall when fleeing in terror at the bellow of fright which the 
first gave on finding the earth sinking under him. On one occasion I was 
riding through a strange part of the Billiga-rungiiu hills, when, coming to a 
felled tree, I turned my pony aside to go round it. One of the Shdlagas 
with me fortunately stopped me, just in time, by screaming “ Koppoo ! kop- 
poo ! ” (pit, pit) — and almost under my pony's nose I saw a hole through 
the covering caused by the falling of a deer into the pit. The tree Iiad been 
felled with the object of making the elephants go round it, as I had done. 

Since the Maharajah’s death the pit system in Mysore has ha[)pily been 
given up. The atrocious cruelties to wdiich elephants were subjected by it 
are too horiible to think of. 


NOOSING FllOM TUAINKD ELEPHANTS* BACKS. 

This is the most spirited and exciting, though by no means advanta- 
geous, manner of hunting the wild elephant. It is practised in parts of 
Bengal and Nepaul, but is unknown in Southern India. It is far from an 
economic method, as the wear and tear of the tame elephants engaged is 
very great, nor can full-sized wild ones be captured by it. I have never 
myself seen a hunt by this method, but 1 have had men in my employ who 
were adepts at it. It is conducted as follows : Tliree or four fast tame 
elephants are equipped with a rope each ; at one end is a noose, the other is 
girthed securely round their bodies ; ion some the noose is to the near side, 
on the others to the off. Each elephant has tliree riders — the mahout on its 
neck to guide it ; the nooser kneeling on a small pad on its back, holding 
the open noose in his hands ; and a driver seated near the root of its tail, 
whose duty it is to hammer it unmercifully in the region of the os coccygis 
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with a spiked mallet. This impels an elepluint to much greater exertions 
than any use of the drivers goad will, tliough that inducement is hy no 
means omitted. 

Thus equipped the elephants approach the wild ones. These at once 
make off*, and the chase commences througli or over everything, the men sav- 
ing themselves from being swept off, if the jungle is thick, as best they can. 
Wliere the ground is favourable two tame elepliants eiuleavour to range uj) 
on opposite sides of a fleeing wild one, encouraged thereto by the unlimited 
use of the a posteriori argument of the mallet man. When tlie elepluints 
are well up w’ith the wild one tlie nooses are cast, and geiierally encircle its 
neck. If this is effected the tame elepliants are chetdeed, and otlier nooses 
are soon secured, but the choking of the wild one, or fatal acciilents to the 
tame ones or their riders, by being pulled ovi‘r or ilnigged into ravines, are 
not unusual accompaniments of this rough woik. 

lland-noosiiig is practised only in Ceylon, where a couple of hunters on 
foot manage with wonderful skill and activity to noose the hind-legs of an 
elephant when running away, and to secure the trailing ends of the rope to 
a tree as it passes. 

It has not unfrcquently hajipened in Bengal, wliore numbers of ele- 
phants are kept by native land-owners, that animals liavo escaped anti 
joined wild herds, and have been recaptured along with them in the Govern- 
ment kheddahs. The question of ownership of sucli elephants has often 
been raised. The following is a case on apjieal, decided in the High Court 
of Judicature, Calcutta, in favour of the Govcniment establishment that 
I’ccaptured an escaped elepliant : — 

Iflaintiff, a 7Aimin<lar, alleged that he had the fmiiale elepliant in ques- 
tion in possession for six years, when slie fled to tlie jungles. He made dili- 
gent search for her, and reported her loss at the nearest district jioliccj station. 
He heard a year later that she had been recaptured in the Sylhet District, 
in the Government khedilahs. His claim to the animal being nyeeted hy 
the Superiiitcndent of Kheddalis, he instituted a suit for her recovery in tluj 
Court of the Collector of Sylhet, The Collector gave judgment in favour 
of the Superintendent of Kheddahs on behalf of Government. riaintilV 
thereupon appealed to tlie High Court of Judicature, Calcutta, but his appeal 
was dismissed on the grounds that such animals being originally fonr. 
naturce, are no longer tlie property of man than while they continue in his 
keeping. If at any time they regain their natural liberty bis property 
ceases, unless they have animus Tefosrtandi^ which is only to be known by 
their usual custom of returning — or unless instantly pursued by their owner, 
for during such pursuit his property remains. In this case pursuit bad 
ceased, and t\\e annual luv\ relUTued to its natural and independent state. 
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OONBTDERATION OF THE ELEPHANT’S INTELLIGENCE— THE DOMESTIC ELEPIIANT’s TEMPERA- 
MENT — FALLACIES llEOARDING THE POWER OF THE THUNK— ORIENTALS’ IDEAS OF 
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T he opinion is generally lield liy those Avlio liavo luul the host oppor- 
tunities of observing the elephant, that the popular estimate of its 
intelligence is a greatly exaggerated one ; that, insteail of l^eing the excep- 
tionally wise animal it is believed to be, its sagaidty is of a very mediocre 
description. Of tlie truth of this opinion no one wlio lias lived amongst 
elephants can entertain any doubt. It is a significant fact that tlie natives 
of India never speak of tlie elephant as a peculiarly intelligent animal ; and 
it does not figure in their ancient literature for its wisdom, as do tjie fox, 
the crow, and the monkey. 

The elephant's size and staid appearance, its gentleness, and the ease 
with which it performs various services with its trunk, have probably given 
rise to the exalted idea of its intellect amongst those not intimately 
acquainted with it. And its being but little known in Europe, whilst 
what is known of it justly makes it a general favourite, leads to talcs of 
its intelligence being not only accepted without investigation, but. welcomed 
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with pleasure. Many of the stories about it are intiuKled for the edification 
of little folks, and as such are well enough ; hut in a sober inquiry into 
the mental capacity of tlie animal they must be duly examined. 

One of the strongest features in the domesticated elephant's character 
is its obedience. It inaj^ also be readily taught, as it has a large share of 
the ordinary cultivable intelligence common in a greater or less degree to all 
animals. But its reasoning faculties are undoubtedly far below those of 
the dog, and possibly of other animals ; and in matters beyond the range of 
its daily experience it evinces no special discernment. Whilst quick at 
comprehending anything sought to be taught to it, the elephant is decidedly 
wuiitiiig ill originality. 

What an improbable story is that of the elephant and the tailor, wherein 
the animal, on being pricked with a needle instead of being fed with sweet- 
meats as usual, is represented as liaving deliberately gone to a pond, filled 
its trunk with dirty water, an<l returned and squirted it over tlie hiilor and 
his work! This story accredits the elephant with appreciating the fact that 
dirty water thrown over his work would be the peculiar inamicr in which 
to annoy a tailor. Is sucli a feat of reason possible in any bcjast ? How 
has Jie acquired the knowledge of the incongruity of the two things — dirty 
water and clean linen ? He delights in water himself, and would therefore 
be unlikely to imagine it objectionable to anc^ther. 

An incident which I saw narrated in a book as having been observed 
by an officer in India is palpably disentitled to belief. It was to the eflect 
that a gunner, whilst seated on one of the heavy guns in a column of 
artillery on the march, fell off, and would have been crushed under tlie 
wheel in another moment, when an elephant in attendance on the gnus, 
perceiving the man’s danger, seized the wheel, lifted it over liis prostrate 
body, and put it down on the other side of him ! How di<f the elephant 
know that a wheel going over the man ^vould not be agreeable to liim ? 
We com prebend it as it is a matter within the range of our experience ; 
but could the elephant imagine liimself in the man’s place, and therefon^ 
understand what his sufferings would be if crusbed under the wheel ? 
Would a Newfoundland dog — certainly a more intelligent creature than 
an elephant — rescue a child from drowning *if it had never been taught to 
bring objects to the bank ? And if t<jtJiny untrained, and not even accom- 
panied by its mcoster — in fact, quite uninfluenced, as the elephant in 
the story is represented to have been — is it possible to believe it capaWe 
of such an effort of intellect as to undemtand the danger of a i»ersou 
drowning, and the neccs.sity for prompt assistance? If the elejihant were 
possessed of tlie amount of discornm(?nt with which be is commonly credited. 
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is it reasonable to suppose that he would continue to labour for man, instead 
of Avaving his keepers adieu and turning into the nearest jungle ? 

Let us consider whether the elephant displays more intelligence in its 
Avild state than other animals. Though possessed of a proboscis which is 
capable of guarding it against such dangers, it readily falls into pits dug for 
catching it, and only covereil Avitli a fcAv sticks and leaves. Its felloAvs 
make no effort to assist the fallen one, as they might easily do by kicking 
in the earth around tlie pit, but llee in terror. It commonly hajipeiis that 
a young elepliant falls into a j)it, near AAdiicli the mother Avill remain until 
the huntem come, Avithout doing anything to assist it, not even feeding it 
by throAving in a few branches. This, I have no doubt, is more difficult 
of belief to most people than if tluiy were told that the mother supplied 
it AvitU grass, brought water in her trunk, or filled up the pit Avith fagots, 
and effected her young one’s release. Whole herds of elephants are driven 
into ill-concealed eiudosures A\diich no other Avild animals could be got to 
enter, and single ones are caught by their legs being tied togetlier by men 
under cover of a couple of tame eleiibants. Elepliants Avliich happen to 
effect their escape are caught again Avitliout trouble; even experience does 
not bring them Avisdoni. These hicts are certainly against the conclusion 
that the elephant is an extraordinarily shrewd animal, much less one 
l)ossessed of the poAver of abstract thought to the extent Avith Avhich be 
is commonly credited. I do not think I traduce the elephant Avhen I say 
it is, in many things, a slujnd animal ; and I can assert Avitli conlidence 
that all the stones I haA-e lieard of it, ex(U5pt those relating to feats of 
strength or docility performed under its kee,per’s direction, are beyond its 
intellectual ]»0Aver, and are mere i»Ie;isant fictions. 

It offeu happens that persons Avho do not understand elephants gi\"e 
them credit for performing action.s Avhich are suggested to them, and in 
Avhich they are directed, by the mahout on their necks. There is no secret 
so close as that between a hoi’se and his rider, or between an elepliant and 
Ids mahout. One of the chief characteristics in the domestic elephants 
teinpCTaiiHiiit is, as before stated, its obedience, and it does many things at 
tl'c slighti^st hint from its mahout, AAdiose directions are not perceiA'^ed by an 
onlooker unacquainted Avitli the craft of elephant-guidance. This has led 
to such iidstakes as Sir Emerson Tennciit makes in describing the conduct 
of tame elephants Avliile engaged in capturing Avild ones iii Ceylon, when he 
says : “ The tame ones disjdayed the most perfect conception of every move- 
ment, both of the object to he attained and the means to accomplish it. 
They saw intuitively a difficulty or a danger, and addressed themselves un- 
* The irUtl Kh’phant, l»y Sir J. Kiiicrson Tviincnt. 
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hidden to remove it." Another writer on a capture of elephants in Travan- 
core says : “ It may be interesting to mention a trait of one of the trained 
elephants, which shows such a degree of intelligence and forethought that 
it deserves to be placed on record. While the animals were being driven 
towards the enclosure, one of the trained elephants, a large tusker, was ob- 
served to pick up stones from the ground with his tnink, and hand them up 
to his keeper on liis neck. He did it in such a deliberate and matter-of- 
fact manner, tliat it was plain he comprehended perfectly the retison fur which 
stones were required.” 

Such are the notions with which those with superficial acqui'Intance with 
elephants lly away. I liave seen the cream of trained elephanis at work in 
the catching-establishments in Mysore and Picngal ; 1 have managed them 
myself, under all circumstances ; and I can say that I have never seen one 
show any aptitude in dealing, nmlirected, with an unrorcsoen emergency. 
I have a young riding-elephant at ])roRent, Soondargowry, ollen my only 
shooting companion, which kneels, trumpets, hands up anything from tlie 
ground, raises her trunk to 1)reak a branch, or passes under one in sileiieo, 
stops, backs, and does other things at undemtood hints as 1 sit on her pad ; 
but no uninitiatiMi looker-on would perceive that any intimation of what 
is required passes l)etweeii us. The driver’s knees arc jdaced behind an 
elephant’s cam as ho sits on it, and it is by means of a push, jucssure, and 
other motions, that his wishes are communicated, as with the ])ressure of tlie 
leg with trained horses in a circus. As well miglit performing dogs which 
spell out replies to questions be cnnlitcd with knowing what they are saying, 
as elephants with appreciating tlie objects to be gained by mucli wliich they 
do under the direction of the rider. 

So much for tlie intelligence of the elephant. Lot us now consider its 
temperament in captivity. I think all wdio liave had to deal witli elephants 
will agree in saying that tlieir good qualitiCvS cannot he exaggerated, and 
that their vices are few, and only occur in exceptional animals, 'riie not 
uncommon idea that elephants are treacherous and retentive of an injury is 
a groumUess one. Male clepliants are subject to periodical fits of imid^ of 
the approach of which, however, due warning is given, ami during the con- 
tinuance of whicli care is necessary in dealing with them, as they are quite 
irresponsilde for their actions. l>ut at all other times the male elephant is 
generally perfectly safe, rarely sudthmly changeable in tenqier, female 
elephants are at all times the mo.st perfect-tempered creatures in the world. 
Amongst some hundreds whicli I liave known, only two have had any 
tricks. Of these, one would not allow herself to be ridden by a strange 

* TUia is treated of in Chni)ter V I, 

F 
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moliout ; the other had a great aversion to any natives hut her own two 
attendants approaching lier. Slie was, however, perfectly friendly with 
Europeans, as I used to feed and pet her ; and when engaged at the khed- 
dahs in Mysore, slic was frequently fed by the ladies present. 

The elephant’s chief good qualities are obedience, gentleness, and patience. 
In none of those is he excelled by any domestic animal, and under circum- 
stances of the greatest discomfort, such as exposure to the sun, painful sur- 
gical operations, &c., he seldom evinces any irritation. He never refuses to 
do what he is required, if he understands tlie nature of the demand, unless 
it be something of which he is afraid. The elephant is excessively timid, 
both in its wild and domestic state, and its fears are easily excited by any- 
thing strange. Hut many have a good stock of courage, which only requires 
developing ; the conduct of some elephants used in tiger-hunting demon- 
strates this. 

Much misapprehension prevails regarding the uses and power of the 
elephant’s trunk. This organ is chiefly used by the animal to procure its 
food, and to convey it, and water, to its mouth ; also to warn it of danger 
by the senses of smell and touch. It is a delicate and sensitive organ, and 
never tised for rough work. In any dangcreus situation the elephant at 
once secures it by curling it up. The idea that he can use it for any pur- 
pose, from picking up a needle to dragging a piece of ordnance from a bog, 
is, like many others, founded entirely on imagination. An elephant might 
manage the former feat, though I doubt it ; the latter he would not attempt. 
Elephants engaged in such work as dragging timber invariably take the rope 
between their teeth ; they never attempt to pull a heavy weight with the 
trunk. In carrying a light lug they hold it in the mouth as a dog does a 
stick, receiving some little assistance in bahuicing it from the trunk. Tusk- 
ers generally use their tusks fur this and similar purposes, and are more 
valuable than females for work. An elephant is powerful enough to extri- 
cate a cannon from a dilhcult situation, but he does it by pushing with his 
head or feet, or in harness — never by lifting or drawing with his trunk. The 
story adverted to above, of the elephant lifting the wheel over the prostrate 
gunner, is a physically impossible one. Elephants do not push with their 
foreheads, or the region above the eyes, but with the base of the trunk, or 
snout, about one foot below the eyes. 

An elephant rarely uses its trunk for striking other elephants or mam 
Newly-caught ones seldom attempt even to seize any one coming within 
their reach with their trunks ; they curl them up and rush at the intruder. 
Should any accident happen to an elephant’s trunk to prevent it conveying 
water to its mouth, it drinks by wading into deep water and immersing the 
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mouth in the manner common to most ciuadrupeds. In drinking, only about, 
fifteen inches of the end of tlie trunk are lilled with water at a time ; the 
trunk is then curled backwards so as to reach tlie moutli, Jind the water is 
blown into it Wild elephants* trunks are occasionally cut by the sharp 
edges of split bamboos whilst feeding. One wliich 1 saw had more than 
a foot of the outer cuticle stripped off the trunk ; another, a healed gash 
penetrating to one of the nostrils of the trunk from tlie outside. 

The elephant is essentially a native’s animal. Natives alone have fully 
studied his peculiarities and classified him into castes ; his capture, training, 
and keeping, are in native hands, as Avell tis the trade ; and the native 
standard of merit regulates the market. 

Commercially elephants come umlcr only two classes — the one of page- 
antry, the other of utility. Every native prince or nohleman of distinction 
in India keeps elephants to swell his retinue : ( Jovernment and private per- 
sons, as timber contractors, &c., rcMpiire ihm\ for work. 

The native requirements in an elephant diller essenlially from ours. 
They prize the animal chiefly as an adjunct to court display .and temple pro- 
cessions. Consequently pcrle(:tion of foim and carriage are jiaramount from 
their point of view. As we require it for economic purposes, strength, do- 
cility, and courage are first considerations with us. The most pcjricct shoot- 
ing elephant may be of small value to a native, whilst gaudy animals, with 
perhaps nothing but their looks to recommend tlnun, are highly valued. 

The native staudsird of a good elephant docs, liowcver, comprise all 
essentials to excellence for any j)urpose ; and putting aside minor and 
whimsical requirements, consisting in certnin lucky or unlucky marks, 
correctly distinguishes the most desirable animals. In fancy beasts, a too 
short or too long tail, a black mark on the tongue, or a less number of nails 
than eighteen (some elephants liave hut sixtt^en; the usual •number is five 
on each fore foot, and four on each hind), are delects sullicieiit to disqualify 
the best animals. 

Elephants are divided by natives into three castes or breeds, distin- 
guished by their pliysical conformation ; these are termed in IJengal 
JCoomeriah, Dwdsala, and Meerga, wdiich terms may be considered to signify 
thorough-bred, half-bred, and third-rates. The tej‘m Kooimriah signifies 
royal or princely. Meerga is probably a corruj>tion of the Sanscrit 7nriga^ 
a deer ; the light build and length of leg of tliis class of elephants suggest 
the comparison. Dwamla in Persian means two things or originals, and in 
reference to the elephant, signifies the blending of the first and third castes 
into the intermediate one. 

Only animals possessing extreme divergence rank as Koomeriahs or 
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Meergas ; and the points of tliese breeds (if they may be so called) do not 
amount to permanent, or even hereditary, variation. Whole herds frequently 
consist of ])vvasalas, but never of Koomeriahs or Meergas alone ; these I have 
found occur respectively in tlie proportion of ironi ten to fifteen per cent 
amongst ordinary elephants. 

The Koomeriah, or tliorough-bred, takes the first place ; he alone can 
reach extreme excellence, but all the points required for perfection are very 
rarely found in one individual. He is amongst elephants what the thorough- 
bred is amongst horses, saving that his is natural, not cultivated, superiority. 
The points of the Koomeriah are : Barrel deep, ami of great girth ; legs 
short (especially the hind ones) and colossal, the front pair convex on the 
front side from the development of muscle ; back straight and flat, but slop- 
ing from shoulder t:o tail, as an upstanding elephant must be high in front; 
head and cheat massive ; neck thick and short ; trunk broad at the base and 
proportionately heavy throughout; bump between the eyes prominent; 
checks full ; the eye full, bright, and kindly ; hind-fpiartcrs square and 
plump ; the skin rumpled, thick, inclining to folds at the root of the tail, 
and soft. If the face, base of trunk, and ears, be blotched with cream-col- 
oured markings, the aniinars value is enhanced thereby. The tail must be 
long, but not touch the ground, and be well feathered. 

The illustration re[)reseiits a first-class Koomeriah, and is from a photo- 
graph of an animal captured in the klieddahs in Chittagong whilst I wjis 
in charge. This elephant was prol>al)ly sixty years of age when captured. 
His height wjis 9 feet 2 inches (vertical) at tlie shoulder. He exhibited 
the magnaniiiious and urbane temperament common to these first-class 
animals, and was easily managed a lew days after ca])ture. He was 
designed for the Viceregal State howdah, being the finest elephant cap- 
tured in Bengal for many years ; but he died after I left Dacca — from what 
cause I have not learnt. 

The Dwiisala class comprises all animals below this standard, but wliich 
do not present such marked imperfection as to cause them to rank as 
Meergas, or third-rates ; all ordinary elephants (al»out seventy pur cent) are 
Dwiisahis. 

A pronounced Mcerga is the opposite to the Koomeriah. He is leggy, 
lank, and weedy, with an arched, sharp-ridged back, diflicnlt to load, and 
liable to galling; his trunk is thin, flabby, and pendulous; his neck long 
and lean ; he falls off behiiul ; and his hide is thin. His head is small, 
which is a bad point in any elephant; his eye is piggij^h and restless. His 
whole appearance is unthrifty, and no feeding or care makes him look fat. 
The Meeiga, however, has his uses ; from his length of leg and lightness he 
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is generally si^ccdy : tlie heavier Koonieriali is usually slow and stately in 
his paces. 

The illustration of a Meorga is from a ]»liotograph of one ca|)turod in 
the same herd with the abovo-nientiomid Kcunnoriah, and presents all the 
characteristic points of its class. 

The temper of Kooineriahs, l)otIi male and feniali*, is gamerally as .su])erii>r 
to that of the Meorga as their j^liysical confiu-inaticm. 'riiuugli gentleness 
and submissiveness are idiaraeterislics of all elephants, the Koonn*riah ])Os- 
sesses these qualities, and ei|uanimity, urbanily, and courag(^ in a liigh 
degree. The Meergas ill-favoured look fnu[uent.ly bespe,aks the nervousness 
and meanness of his teinp(U‘aniont. l!is want of courage, and, c.un.^**iiuently, 
a.|)prehensive nature, ofUm lead to his being dangerous tlirougli his fears, 
lie may strike at a stranger, or injure his own attendants wJieii overcome 
with fear, whilst the Koomeriah, tlirough his superior courage, is imniove<l. 
As a nervous ht»rsc or cowardly dog is ever the first to kick or bite, so 
poor-couraged elepliants arc the animals which are least trust worthy. 

The elephant is said to he suhji'ot to albinism. I have never mysoll’ 
seen a really wliito one, nor have any of the experienced native liunters 
whom I have met. There is at present in his lligliness tlui Mahiirajah of 
Mysore’s stables a young tusker, captured twelve years ago, wljii.li is of a 
somewhat light colour, both Jis to his skin and hair, and his eyes are liglit 
blue. Amongst tliose I captured in Mysore, in 1 tS?*!-, was a calf of a very light 
shade, somewhat of a dirty (u-eam colour; ordinary calves are quite hhick. 
Regarding the white elepliants of which we read as forming the inost clier- 
islied possessions of the King of Ava, I am unable to give? any inforjiiation. 
I have never heard of any trustworthy lluropeau writer’s having seen them. 

Real vice in any elephant is a thing almost unknown. Natives attach 
less importance tlian we do to the teinjuu* of elephajds ; all can* he managed 
by some means, and the possession of an unruly animal, if of good figure, is 
sometimes regarded as rather desirable than otherwise. 

No male elephant can reach high merit without good tusks ; the 
longer and heavier tlK?y are the more is their ])ossessor valued ; hut they 
must be of good shape, curving ujiwards like the riinmu-s of a cradle, and 
diverging gracefully from each otlier. Tuskers are far more valuable for 
work than females, not only from their greater strengtli, but from the 
good use they make of their tusks in turning and carrying logs, itc. A 
tusker, if given the end of a rope to pull, puts it over one tusk, and 
holding the end between his teeth, can move a weight with this purchase 
which a female with only the hold with licr teeth would l)e unable to man- 
age. Tusks usually require cutting once a-year : the elephant is made to 
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lie down in water, and the portion to be removed is then sawn off. This 
gives him no pain, and is necessary to prevent elepliants injuring each 
other, not as a precaution for the safety of their attendants. The rule 
for cutting an elephant’s tusk is as follows : Measure from the eye to the 
insertion of the tusk in the lip ; this length measured from the latter point 
along the tusk will give the spot wliere it sliould be cut. In young animals 
a little more should be allowed, as the above measurement may approach 
too nearly the medullary pulp of the tusk. 

Elephants are used by Government for the transport of troops, for pro- 
visioning outpost stations which arc not connected by roads, &c. The pro- 
gressing development of roads and railways in India may be expected to 
do away with the necessity for the services of some in the most accessible 
localities, but it will always be necessary to keep a certain number in ca.se 
of movements in rough and uncivilised countries. Elephants were indis- 
pensable in the Abyssinian, Looshai, and other petty wars and expeditions 
in recent years, and similar services may be required at any moment. 

The merely useful elephant, whose employment is to assist the move- 
ment of troops, to transport timber from tlic forests to river -banks, for 
shooting purposes, &c., is usually of the Dwasala or Meerga class. Amongst 
these the tuskers cost much more than the females. Eor work males are 
more powerful ; their tusks enable them to perform a variety of serN’ices 
which the female renders less efliciently; and for shooting their superior 
courage is indisputable. A male elephant bears about the same relation in 
appearance and power to the female as a domestic bull does to a cow. From 
females being more generally employed in shooting, being more readily 
procurable, males seldom have the opportunity of showing their natural 
superiority in courage and strength ; but where they are employed they are 
immeasurably superior. 

For draught, elephants are very valuable, as logs can be brought by theii 
aid from localities where they would otherwise be inaccessible. The elephant’s 
power is most advantageously employed where a great exertion is required for 
a short distance, through a limited space of time. Wlien elephants are 
harnessed, the dragging-rope is either attached to a collar round the neck 
or to a girth behind the shoulders. The latter plan is the better of the two, 
as it gives more bearing surface, and there is less liability to gall. To pull 
from the girth, the elephant's pad is first put on, to prevent the girth-rope 
from galling the back. The girth, a strong rope ninety feet in length, is then 
passed tightly several times round the elephant behind the shoulders, and a 
small breast-rope is attached to prevent it slipping backwards. The pulling 
rope or chain is then fastened to the girth, half-way up the elephant’s side. 
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Native attendants are very careless, and piillintr-ropes are constantly break- 
ing, which makes elephants that have once been Irightened iji this way 
cautious about throwing themselves into the collar. But an elephant 
with confidence in liis gear will make the most extraordinary (‘xertions, 
leaning forward far beyond his centre of gravity, or kneeling and almost 
resting on his forehead, in liis attempts to move the load. In dragging 
light timber a rope about tbiee feet long is generally fastened round ono 
end of a log. Tlie elephant takes the rop(? in ils teeth, and tlius raising 
one end clear of the ground, lialf drags, lial(‘ carries it away. j\n elephant 
can be harnessed to a cart in the same way as a horse. In Dacca two 
elephant-waggons were emph»ycd for carrying away the litter from the 
elephant-lines. 

As a beast of burden the elephant can scarcely be consiilor(;<l satis- 
factory in all respects, chiclly from his liability to gall under such licavy 
weights as ho is otherwise able to carry. This dillieulty can l)o avoided 
with great care, but it requires constant attention from more bcedfnl and 
humane mastem than ordinary elephanl.-attondants. Some of these do not 
attempt to prevent a sore back- — rather the reverst* — wljen elepbarits arc on 
long and arduous service. A sore back once established, the ehqduint cannot 
be used for weeks, often montlis, and its attendants escape work, even the 
bringing its fodder. The best preventive lias boon found to ho putting every 
one connected with the elephant on lialf-pay till the animal has recovered. 
An elephant well packed will carry an irninonsc bulk and. weight; and 
in difficult country, especially liilly or srvampy districts, their ])lace cannot 
be taken by any other means of carriage. For transporting liglit guns 
in mountain warfare they are invaluable. An elopbants gear consists of 
a thick, soft-padded cloth, covering the wliole of tin*, back from the nape of 
the neck to the croup, and hanging half way down tlio aniinaKs sides. Over 
this comes a saddle, wliich consists of two jiads or Hat bags of stout 
sacking, each six feet long, and two and a lialf broad. Tliese are stuffed to 
one foot in thickness with dried gi*ass or cocoanut iibre, and are attached by 
cross-pieces, so that one lies on each side of the elephant’s backbone, which 
is thus protected from pre.ssure. Upon the first pair of pads is another 
laige single pad. On this the load is placed. Tims all the weight sliould 
rest on the upper part of the animal’s ribs, without touching the spine, 
as in a horse with a well-fitted saddle. 

Half a ton is a good load for an elephant for continuous marching. 
In hilly country seven hundredweights is as much as lie should carry. I have 
known a large female carry a pile of tliirty bags of rice, weighing 82 lb. each, 
or one ton and two hundredweights, from one storeroom to another, three 
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hundred yards distant, several times in a morning. l>y the Bengal Com- 
missariat code elephants are expected to carry 1640 lb., exclusive of 
attendants and chains, for whicli 300 lb. C5xtra maybe adde<l; but tliis 
is too great a weight for continued marching. Tlie weight of one of his 
Kxcellency the Viceroy s silver State liuwilahs and trappings is a little over 
half a ton, as below ; — 


llowdali, . 

Cwts. 

U 

qrs. 

1 

lb. 

22 

Gold clutli, 

1 

0 

14 

Punkah.^, &c., 

0 

2 

2r» 

Hopes aud gifiir, . 

1 

5 

15 


10 

2 

20 


Elephants are kept by natives of rank in India solely for the purposes 
of display, and in this sphere the animal is more at liome than in any other. 
The pompous pace of a procession suits hi.s naturally sedate disposition, and 
the attentions lavished upon liim plea.se his vanity. Only male elephants 
are valued for this ]iuri)ose, and tuskers are i)rel‘erred to mucknas. Every 
inch of height adds immensely to an elephant s value after nine feet at the 
shoulder has been ])assed. I liave already said in the last chai)ter that ten 
feet at the shoulder is ])robal)ly the extreme height of the Asiatic elephant. 
One or more elephants are attached to most temples of note in India, and 
lake part in tlie religious processions connected with them. 

(Jovernmeut elephants are often ii.sed for riding by the European officers 
who have charge of the dej^artments in which they are employed, and they are 
of much use in country where horses cannot be taken. Though an elephant 
is but a ])aor means of progression on a liighroad, in jungly or liilly country 
lie is most useful, as guides and gun-bearers are always in attendance in 
such places, ami the elephant can move as quickly as the party would be 
able to proceed without him. A light elejduuit, trained for mwari, or riding, 
if active and free, is a very pleasant mount, llall-grown ones arc the best. 
As a rule, long-legged, lanky animals of the Meerga caste are the most 
active walkers. Calves are always quick movers. I liave used them a.s 
small as thirteen liands at the shoulder, with a soft pad and stirrups, bestrid- 
ing them as a pony. They are wonderful little creatures for getting up or 
down any difficult place ; they give no trouble ; and will keep up with a 
man running at any pace before them. 

Elephants very rarely stumble ; should they even do so they never fall 
from that cause, us they can go down on one or both knees — an easy 
position for an elephant. I have sometimes, but rarely, kuow’^ii them fall 
Hat oil their sides in slippery soil during wet weather. 
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Elephants can always be guided, except when frightened, by the slightest 
tap with a smiUl stick on either side of the head, the pressure of tlie knee, 
or even by n vrord ; but if ahiniied, they luive to be controlled or urged for- 
ward by the driving-goad. An elephant is as mucli afraid of this implement 
as a horse is of the curb, and can be restrained by it as well. When under 
the influence of fear, of course the ele])haut may run away, as a horse docs, 
regardless of punishment. It is a teirible thing to be boltoil w'ilh in 
jungle by an elephant ; the rider is fortunate if he escapes with wliole bones. 
I have felt on the one or two occa.sions on which it has happened to me as 
a man might if iKJStriding a runaway locomotive, and hooking the funnel 
wdth the crook of his walking-stick to hold it in ! 

It is very difficult to cure a confirmed Indter, as the liabit has its origin 
in fear, and the animal is always liable to be startled by unexpected sounds 
or sights, chiefly the former. It is a rare trick, however, and I have only 
known two elephants subject to it. One was a fine baggage animal, but 
almost useless for jungle-work from this trick. I, however, (aired her in 
the following way : I had a stout hoop of iron made, with sharp spikes on 
the inside to encircle one of her hind-legs. This was kept in its place 
round the leg by being suspended from the pad by a rope, and it fitted the 
leg loosely, so as not to inconvenience the elephant except when required to 
do so. To the ring was attached a chain fifteen feet long, at the other end 
of which was a pickaxe’s head. This gra))]>ling apparatus was slnng to the 
pad by a small cord in a slip-knot, bandy to the maliout. If the elephant 
began to run, one pull freed it, and before the anchor had been dragged 
many yards it caught in roots or bushes, and brouglit the elephant up with 
such a twinge that she soon began to think twice licfore making off. 

Howdahs are not pleasant tilings to ride in, nor are they necessary except 
for State purposes and tiger-shooting. Tor ordinary riding a slift pad is much 
more pleasant ; upon it there is none of the sw.aying motion felt in a lofty 
howdah. A charj&ma is frequently used ; tin’s is merely a broad board 
with cushions upon it, and foot-boanls attached on each .side. It is made 
for four persons, two on each side, seated back to back, and has a rail at 
each end. 

Four miles an hour is a good pace for an elephant, but long-legged ones 
will swing along at five or u]) wards for a moderate distance, say ten miles. 
I have known thirty-nine miles done at a stretch at a moderate pace. Single 
wild elephants that have been w'omided or much frightened will often travel 
as far as this in a few hours without a halt. 

The elephant’s use in tiger-shooting is well known, and speaks volumes 
for the tractability of an animal naturally so timid and disinclined for such 
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work. Female olcpliants are more commonly used than males for tiger- 
shooting, being more easily procurabla But a well-trained male elephant 
is infinitely superior to any female, from his greater courage and strength. 
Unless they are well disciplined, however, there is danger of some male 
elephants attacking the tiger when they see him, which is a dangerous habit, 
as the occupants of the howdah may be shaken out during the animal’s 
endeavours to crush the tiger. 

A case of tliis kind occurred at Dacca, in May 1876, whilst I was there. 

A lady and her husband, Mr and Mm I , were at a tiger-hunt in a 

howdah on a female elephant, when a tigress charged across the open ground 
where they were stationed, not so much at the elephant as to get into a 
piece of cover behind it. Tlie elephant rushed to meet the tigress, in this 

case more from excitement and terror than real courage. I fired and 

rolled the tigress over iii front of the elephant, which kicked at her. The 
tigress grasped one of the elephant’s hind - legs with teeth and claws, and 

the elephant was pulled, or fell, down on to her. I was thrown out, his 

rifle going off in the shock of his fall, but fortunately without doing any 
harm, lie helped Mrs I from the howdah, and they ran to the pro- 

tection of another elephant at some distance. 'The tigress was killed on the 
spot by the fall of the elephant upon her. In this case, had the elephant 

stood her ground, 1 would probably have killed the tigress before she 

got to close quarters. 

As elephants are not bred in captivity, the demand for them from the 
forest is unwavering. Kabul merchants are the chief agents for the supply 
of high-class animals. These energetic traders frequently attach themselves 
to Courts where liberal prices arc given, and in their service penetrate the 
remote tracts of Burmali and Siam. Here they purchase taskers for figures 
seldom exceeding £100 on the spot, and march them, perhaps occupying 
more than a year on the road, to India. Their outlay is considerable in 
feeding them highly and in marching them slowly. 1 have heard of a 
case where a tusker, 'which had cost the merchant much money and labour, 
died almost at the gate of the city of the nljah for whom he was designed ; 
who, when the merchant appeared with the elephant’s trappings and tusks, 
bewailing his misfortune, ordered, with true Eastern munificence, that he 
should be paid the full value of the animal ! 

The chief marts for the supply of elephants to India hitherto have been 
Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, and a few of tlie forests of continental India ; but 
from several causes the number brought into the market is now smaller 
than formerly, and prices are rising accordingly. The following statistics 
have been obligingly furnished me by the Secretary to the Government of 
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Ceylon, of elcijlinnts exported from the islniid thirini: tlie years lS(;;?-76. 
The sudden decrease in 1870 is due to the iin|)o.sition in that year of an 
export duty ol £20 j)cr head, and lately the export has been entirely closed 
as a temporary measure, as it was feared that under tlie tlien existing rules 
for their capture and destruetion, the practical extinction of elephants in 
the island might be expected at no distant date. 


ELErHANTS Extorted from Ceylon from isg:) to 187G. 


Year. 



Number. 

Yo:ir. 


Number. 

I80:j, 



173 

1«T(>, 


30 

18(11, 



188 

1H71, 


63 

1865, 



270 

1R72, 


51 

186(5, 



202 

1R7:5, 


83 

1867, 



M8 

1S74, 


. 77 

1868, 

186S>, 



163 

1R75, 


7 



190 

lt'7l!, 


. 3 


The great annual fair held at Sdnepoor, on I lie (langes, is the ehitd’ 
mart in India for the sale of elci>hants. It is lndd on tlie occasion «)f the 
gathering of some liundrcds of thousands of jalgrims to worship at a notetl 
shrine of Shiva, and bathe in the Ganges, at the full moon of the month of 
October — November. Thousands of liorscs and hundreds rif elephants are. 

collected there, and for this point all d(.*alei\s in eh^pliants make. Such 
elephants as they do not then dispose of are taken about amongst rajahs 
and native princes. Traders in elepliant^ ar«?, as to character, jiretty much 
on a par with dealers in horses all the world over. 1 once*, met a humorous 
old Kabul merchant at Dacca. He and some felloW‘(l(‘alers came to th (3 
peelkhdna (elephant-stables) day after day, and im[K)rtun(.*d me to sell som*» 
of the newly-caught elephants from Chittagong. It is not uncommon to 
dispose of such as, from some cause, may lie unlit for (loverniiicnt service; 
but on this occasion all were rerpiircd for filling uj) vacancies in the dom- 
missariat Department. There was one very old female, ]iow(!V<3r, that 1 
knew would never be fit for work, wdiilst being handsome, and in gojid con- 
dition, she might suit a native for show. I therefore ofl’en^d lier to the 
dealers for 400 rupees (£40), a very low figure. AVc; j>rocer;d(?d to her 
picket, where the head dealer, a patriarchal-looking old fellow, exaniine<l 
her with attention for some time, and then turned away with a sigh. 1 
asked him if the price was too high. “ No,” lie said, “ it is not that. The 
sight of the elephant makes me think of my poor old grandmother. She 
died when I was a lad. What an elephant that would have been for her 1 ” 
The price of elephants throughout India has increased enormously of 
late years. A considerable number were formerly purchased at Sonepoor 
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and elsewliere by the Bengal Government, but of late years prices have 
become almost prohibitory. In 1835 the price of elei^hauts was £45 per 
head; in 1855 about £75; iu 1874, twenty were pui-cliased at Sonepoor 
for the Bengal Government at £132, 15s. each; in 1875, seventy were 
required at Sonepoor, for which £140 per head was sanctioned, but not one 
was procurable at that ligure. £150 is now the lowest rate for wliich 
young animals, chiefly foniiiles, and not fully grown, cun be obtained. The 
price of good females of the working cla-ss is at present from £200 to £300. 
The value of tuskera is very capriiuons ; it depends mainly upon the near- 
ness of approach of their points to tho.se of the Kooineriali. The best 
are only found in the iio,s.session of those who can pay fancy prices, but all 
male elephants are in liigh demand for the retinues of rajahs and temple 
jmiposcs. Scarcely any limit can be placed on the price of a really perfect 
Koomeriah ; .£2000 is not an unknown figure. Tuskers of any preten- 
sions at all command from £800 to £1500. Two newly-caught tuskers of 
no particular merit were sold out of the Dacca stud, in 1875, for £1000 
the pair. 

The elephants re(iuircd for the service of Govcniment in Bengal arc 
inastly captured by the Government Kheddah (or elephant-catching) Plstab- 
lishment, the headquarters of which are at Dacca, in Easteni Bengal. This 
establishment is under a hluropean officer, and contains a large number of 
trained elephants and native hunters, and yearly in December penetrates 
some of the forests of A.ssam, (.'hittagong, or other tracts, and captures 
elephants, which are marched to Dacca before the rains commence in May. 
Here they are trained for service, and about November are despatched to 
Barrackpoor, near Calcutta, whence they are allotted to different Comtnis- 
sariat stations. The avenige annual number of elephants captured by the 
Dacca Establishment during the seven years prior to 1 875-70 was fifty-nine. 

The Superintendent of Kheddahs at Dacca is also empowered to grant 
licences to natives of ca])ital to capture elejdiants \ipon certain terms, by 
which Government secures a further annual supply. These lessees work in 
forests where the Government kheddahs are not working, and the terms 
usually arc that half of the elephants measuring over six feet, and below 
eight and a half feet, at the shoulder, are to be handed over as Government 
rent ; whilst all below six feet, and over eight and a half feet in height, are 
the exclusive property of the lessee. Government is further at liberty to 
purchase any or all of the lessee’s share of the elephants between sLx and 
eight and a half feet at £5 per foot of height at shoulder (for instance, £40 
for an eight-feet elephant), which is very much below the usual price of 
newly-caught elephants. 
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This systeni is advantageous Imtli to the Covonniieiit and tlio lessee. 
Sliould tlie Imnt be inisiioeesslul the funner is not saddled with a nuun‘y 
payment, whilst any really valuable luskei-s, ever eight and a half feet high, 
fall to his share. On the Ouveriinient’s jiart, tlie entire exj)ens«*.s of tlie 
kheddah are borne by the lessee, so no loss can be sustained. JSliuuld Oov- 
ernnient give any assislainu; in lame ele[‘hants fur st'curing the i-a])tives 
when impountled, ten i)er cent of tlie latter are taken as remuneration. 

The supply of clejihants to (iovernment ]nii.st always be ke[)t up by 
kheddahs and the licence system. Tlie figure for whidi they are now cap- 
tured need probably never be oxafeiletl. 'Fhe outer markid is not likely to 
become easier, as, though the dcnnand will di-crease to some ewuit as the 
less wealthy native notablo.s, and a few .Kuru})i'ans who kec]' elephants for 
sport, must curtail their studs to the ability of tlaa’r poi kets, the supply has 
decreased in a disproportionate degree owing to restrictions in liunling. An 
elephant wliieli costs (Iovernment £40 to capliire would cost at least £lo0 
in the market. 

The Slmlras (Joverninont is enlirtdy d(.*pendent fur its supjdy of ele- 
phants on Uurmah, as there is no (Joveniment catching-establishment in 
the Ih'csidcncy, as in Ikmgal, and the immense Jiumlier of elephants roaming 
the iladras forests is turned to no acco\nit. Ilie ele]»hants arc shijiped 
from j\roulmeiii to Coeoiiada in vessels s]H*cially ehartercMl for the yunpose. 
A batch of about GO, imyiorted eight years ago, cost £170 ('acli when 
landeil. Prices have risen since. The (udh'ctor of C^amhaloie, a district 
of Madras, commenced eleyJiant-catching in l-ST 1, iijioii the plan adtjpled in 
Mysore, and between 1874 ami 1877 captured 7G elephants, luit the cost 
lias been so great (about £13,000), and so many bave died, that the scheme 
has been a financial failure. Tlie idea, howevci-, is a move iu the right 
direction. Tlie exjieriincnt has necessarily cost iiroportionalely iriore than 
further operations need cost. It is evidently inexpeilieiit that a distant 
market should be trusted to, in wliich [U’ices are rising fast, an<l must continue 
to rise, whilst the jungles of the Madras l^resideucy abound with eleydiants. 
A catcliiiig-establishment cannot lie got into order in ii day, nor by the 
isolated efforts of one oflicer. I’he l>acca establishment has been working 
in one form or other since the beginning of the century. If the Madnw 
(Iovernment is convinced of the ncce.ssity of keey)ing up its present stud of 
elephants — a matter admitting of much consideration, now that good roads, 
railways, and the settled state of the ccaintry have modified the former 
military requirements — it would seem to l»e a matter deserving of con- 
sideration w’hether the Commissariat requiivnients in elephants cannot be 
met from local sources. A fallacious idea that tlie Madras elephants aro 
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less hardy than those of Burinali has sprung out of the fact tliat many die 
before they aie lit for service. But this is the case everywhere. Those 
imported from Burniah have been already seasoned, and consequently the 
mortality amongst them is lighter. 


THE BFiEEDING OF ELEPHANTS. 

I'lie (piestion has sometimes been raised whether it is the male or female 
eleidiant which comes into season. I liave heard the opinion advanced that 
it is the^former; but it is an erroneous one, probably founded on the fact 
of most male elephants in ca}»tivity having periodical paroxysms of must. 
Some male ehiphants never, or only at long intervals, have these fits ; in 
others they are of tolerably regular occurrence, 'riiey occur also in wild 
imlividuals, chiefly in the cold weather from November to February. The 
temples swell, arul an oily matter exudes from thorn, as in tame ele])Iiants, 
but tlie vvihl elephant, 1 believe, shows no violence whilst under tlicir influ- 
ence. Tlie occurrence of must in tame elephants is connected with their 
condition, and rarely apjKiars in animals much below })av. It does not 
M|)poar ill animals under about thirty years of age, tlioiigli tuskers breed 
from the iige of twenty. 

There is ample proof that it is not the male elephant that comes into 
season. In following single iiKile.s witli a view to capturing tliem with 
trained femah^s, tln*y may always be relied upon to make advances to the 
le.males, usually to sonu! particmlar one, and the oflbrts of the maliouU are 
fr<!tpi(;ntly necessary to keep her out of the male’s reach. 

The period of heat is not marked by any particular signs in tlic female, 
wiiich has i)rubably Iielped to strengthen tlie erroneous opinion spoken of 
In approficlnng a male elepliant, a Itmiale desirous of his attentions uttem 
cmlaiu sounds, and courts liis society ; but only those conversant with 
elephants \vould imtiee this. It has frc([uently happened that the tame 
feinah^s of tlie klieddah parties liavc been found in calf after work in the 
jungles, wliere wild males have had access to them, though no indications 
of their being pre[»areil to receive the male were observed even by their 
keei»ers. 

It has been a disputed point as to tlic manner in which the connection 
between the two sexes takes place. Some have supposed that the female 
kneels or lies down to receive the male, hut tliis is not the case. I have 
myself, on four dilVerent occasions, witnessed the act — once, by two animals 
belonging to a wild herd in the jungles ; on the others, by animals which 
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had just been caiiglit, and wliieli were at large within tlie klieddali en- 
closures. On each, the fenmle elephant stood to receive llie male in the 
manner coininoii to all quadrupeds. Tlie (i])posite opinion may have arisen 
from the fact that it is possible for a heavy male to bear down to her knees 
a female much smaller tliaii himself. On none of these occasions did tlie 
male elephant exliibit signs of vi7ti>ty which shows that it is not only when 
under its influence that male elephants court the soeii?ty of the females. 
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CTTAPTER IX. 

TUr. MAXAfJEMKNT AND FKKDINO Ot' KDKPITAXTS. 

I;;f.r.riTAXTs’ ATTICNPANTS — MISMAXAriKMKNT OF THIHU CHAUCJKS - CHIEF AILMENTS OF 

ELEPIIANT.S KINDS OF FOI'DEU -OllASS — ISKANCHES— I NDKH-FKl) F.I.ErilANT.S — THE 

EI.F.rMANT FEEDS CONSTANTLY IN ITS M’lF.D STATE — ALLOWANCE OF FODDfclll TO 
OOVEKNMENT EI ErilAMS IN DKNOAL AND MADRAS liEMAKKs (>N THE ABOVE SCALES 
- THE AMOUNT AN ELEIMIANT WILL EAT. 

rilllK jiropoi' Hirnn^fciiD'iit of the f*l('pliaii(.s iittacliod to tlio military iind 
.L otliuT <lc]i:irtiiu'iit.s in India is a sulijcot ol' iimcli importaneo, botli 
tinam ijilly and Tnnn a. ImniaiK^ jxiint ot‘ view. Jt is, liowcvor, iinl'ortunately 
a inalter l»iiL lilt In iinderstoud by llm Kuropi'.an ollicurs of tlie various 
(U^[>ai tinrnts, who arc alninsl ml indy dcjicndcnt upon llicir clcjiliants’ 
native atUaidants for iiilnrmat ion tni tlio subject, d’heso. men are rascals 
more often Ilian not, and all are invarialdy crossly superstitious ami io-no- 
lant. (’iijitain I'nisytls, in bis U l>jJfhnhU ff (%rn{ rul Infiift, notes their inak- 
irc^ their ele|jliauls swallow ]de<*es of ti; 4 ers’ liver to liive them courage in 
hnnlin;.(; and the eyes of the <i\vl, torn from tlie living bird, to enable llieni 
to s(M* widl ill the dark ! 

It Would be out of ]ihiee in this luiok to offer any detailed suggestions 
for improving the inaiiageinenl of elephants ; but a f(?w geiieinl remarks on 
till? sultjoet may be of use t:(» sjum^ who have the charge of tlieiu. but have 
not had o]^]jorluuil ies of familiarising themselves with the roquiremonts of 
the animals. Smdi slmiiM bear in mind that almost all elcpliants’ attend- 
ants are gnidiMl in their eomlm.'t by two great })riiicif)les — namely, to sjiave 
tla'in^elves as nmcli work as ])Ossible, ami to make as much as tliey can out 
(»f tlieir idc])hants’ allowance of rice or oilier grain. They also invariahly 
make their (diargi's’ (’ondbrt and c<»nvenieucc .subsei’viout to their own, and 
though thiy ait^ rarely wantuiily eniel, they subject their animals to much 
passive iiihumauity, which a little supervision from those over them miglit 
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prevent. Jims, on days whim Ihe elephant is nut re«HMivd fur wmh, llu* 
mahout and j^rass-entter will, il left to themselves, eoiik llirir nKniiin;^ mi'al, 
smoke, and j)as.s the time until nearly mid-day, wil limit (‘ven Inosini^^ their 
elephants, excejit to taki^ them to water. They slnuild he retpiired to 
hohhle them early, and turn the jioor heast.s out to ‘^ra/.e and stieti.h tlieir 
limb.s till wanted ; hut as this wouhl ‘^ive, them the lronl>lc of L'loiia;' in 
seareh of them if they strayral, they will nut tlo it unless semi alim-. When 
there are iields near, one attendant ean aceoiiijmny tlie elephant prevent 
it doin^j; damage. 

Tlien, instead ol euttin;^ its futhler early, and taking ihe ele]»hant out t() 
l.iring in its loail in the coo] Imurs of murniniL;* or ev« nine[, the i;ras;s-e niter, 
wdio does not mind the hot .smi himseli‘, ofimi lakes ii at mid-«lay, as that 
arraneemcnt suits liis hours of breakfast in u:, iti‘. Mveii the best mahouts, 
extraordinary thoii<fli it may .seem, seldom take tlu' tronhh' of pullin'^ tlieir 
elephants nmlm* a tree at mid-day; and if ilni niiiortnnale: animal throws 
dust and litter upon its haelv, to shield itself in some nieasnr<' liom the, sun, 
it is heartily abused lor ^iviii;^ the attendants llie troiihh; of eleanini»- it 
afterwards. Those in cliari^e of the elephants and their attendants cannot 
do better than hear in mind what the natural jiMpiin nienls of tliii former 
are, and make the attendants’ hours and liahits eoiiform to the (dephants’, 
instead of the reverse, as is too fnMpienlly the ease. 

Th(3 most common ailment amon.L':st eli*|)hanl.s i.s ffunrhu'lHf, It i.s ol 
two kinds: one called drop.sieal fitnn'lalnl, in which the. neck, chest, alulo 
men, :ind soinetini(.‘s tlie legs, swell with acciimnlal imis ol’ water heiieath 
the skin; the other i.s wa.sting jiaarhalidj in whieli the animal falls grad- 
nally away to mere skin and hmie. Ihith kinds are exi iM’dingly fatal if 
they become established. They are must eummon amongst newly-eaught 
elephants — in fact, hardly any such e.scape the alfeclimi to'snmii extent. 
I have never seen a wild elephant suffering from it. The di.sease is iiuliir.e.d 
by the railical change of food and iiahits underguiu* hy newly -caught 
elepliants. JM^eedom from unnecixssary restraint., lil.Kuly to graze at will, 
protection from all del>ilitating causes, such as exp(;snrc to the snn or 
inclement weather, are the he.st prinentives and resturative.s. Aledim'ne is 
of little avail; and, if the disca.se is once alloweil to become .serious, there 
is every probal.iility of a fatal termination. 

Sore back.s, from the chafing of gear, arc exceedingly tedious to cure. 
The mi.stake ii.siially made by mahouts is Ut allow the wuinids to heal uii 
the surface whilst mischief may be g<»ing on inside. A free, use of the 
knife, great care in cleansing the wound, and the apjdieation of jdenty of 
turpentine, strongly inipn^gnatcd with camplior, are the best jnelliods for 
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insuring a speedy eure. The deep, burrowing liolcs usually present in sore 
backs should be well packed with tow steeped in the camphorated turpen- 
tine. This stuiring prcivenU the wounds closing up too quickly ; the growtii 
of new flesh should be encouraged from the bottom, not at the surface of 
the sore. A cloth steeped in manjona* oil should be tied over the wound, 
to prevent flics apiwoaching it and irritating the elephant 

Elephants occasionally become foot-sote from working in giuvelly or 
stony soil. An elephant docs not limp, but goes more slow'ly and tenderly 
when its feet l)Ccome painful, llcst is tiie best cure. 

When elephants nKpiii-e purgative medicine tlioy eat a considerable 
quantity of earth, kicking it up with their toes, and conveying it to their 
mouths with their trunks. They usu.ally cat from thre(! to live pouruls. 
This is Txisorted to when they are troubled by worms in the alimentary 
canal, and sometimes as much as 25 lb. weiglit of tliesc parasitis are passed 
by them. Certain soils, usually black and impr(‘gnakMl with a kind of 
natron, are preferred. Purging en.su(;s in from twelve to twenty-four lumrs. 

The chief fodd<;r of bime elephanlHS should consist of various kinds of 
grasses, which in India grow to a consid(^rable length and thickness. Put 
where these cannot b(! procured — or too often owing to the laziness of the 
grass-cutters, who find lopping branches easier work than cutting grass — 
elephants are almost entirely restricUid to leaves and branches of trees. 
This is not a natural diet : wild ele])hants oat but sparingly of tree fodder. 
However, tiime elephants become accustomed to it, and in many parts of 
the kfadnes Prej<id(>noy hardly anything else is jn'ocurable. 

Tlicro is, iHjrhaps, no animal less liable to sickness than the elephant 
if well fed. This jMnnt is of paramount importance, and without it good 
management in other matters is of no avail. It is common enough to 
SCO elephants in poor comlition, stidering from nothing but partial starva- 
tion, being treated with medicines and nostrums for debility, whilst their 
appetites arc good, and they only require a sulliciency of fodder to effect a 
cure. It may truly be said that all ailments to which elophatds are subject 
are directly or indirectly camsed by insufficient feeding. Under-fed elephants 
become weak and unable to stand exposure ; they cannot perform their work, 
and are laid open to attack by even such remote maladies as sunstroke ami 
sore back through poor condition. The elephant, in common with all wild 
animals, goes to no excess in any of its habits, and there is no reason, 
except bad feeding, why the rate of mortality should lie so high as it 
unhap]iily is amongst Government elephants in India. The actual work they 
have to perform is seldom arduous enough to affect elephants in health. 

* Prcparcil from the seed of the netm tree, ^tcUa amdiracUi, 
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Ihe ainmint of lodtlm* rcquin'd l»y an olr])lmnt is nnirli t]i:in is 

usually suj)j)o.si‘d. Tin* (iovi‘ninu‘.nt allt)wiiiu*(! in rn‘ni;:il and Madras iov 
an olcpliaiit of lull sizo is as folloAvs: — 


liK.NCAL. 

I.h. 

Orocii lodtior —viz., Lnniflics «iF troos, Rii^ar’CniM*, . . -loo 

Or ill lit'ii «>l tliL* alii)vi', »liy fniMor — vi/., stnllvs nf cut ^raiii, , iMO 

Mai-kas. 

OnsMi foddtT, . . . . . . . . . i‘r.o 

Or dry fodiliM-, . . . . . . . l:j:> 


liiit tlio anionnl of snilaldc* fodder wliii li a. lull - •;ro\vn (‘lo|iIiani 

will consniiio in oiLjlitcon lamrs i liave found, Ity numerous ex[)(‘rimen(s, to 
1)0 much ^u'cater tliaii this — viz., hetween (Hid and 7iU) 11). I’liis is what a 
heast of avcra;.;c appetite will aeiually (nf, e.\«*ludiu!^f Avhat it llirows aside; 
and 1 h«avc seen a lar^o tuskc'r (‘at 800 11»., or oT stone, in eiL^iitem hours. 
I lately exjicriinented with eti;ht feinale.s with grass (a, grass witli stalks 
from five to ten feet in longtli that grows in water, and of which (de]»liants 
are fond) for eight cunseeutivi'. days uj»on (d(‘ared luasoury stands, wdiere 
Ihe waste Avas (.’(dlected and weigheil. (.aunnu'nring at 1) r.M., they at<j an 
average weight of (h^O Ih, hy 12 a.m. lu^.xt day out of 801) Ih., given as 
follows : — 

.Id). 

At () i\Ar., ...... r»(;o 

At 0 A.M., . . . . . . i!iO 

800 Ih. of th() .saln(^ grass sto(;ked on an ojjon grating lost. l»y <lrva!.r(* — 

In llie first 24 liours, . , . . , lo 

III tin? scjcond 24 ln)urs, . . . .120 

*S() the total dryag (5 in two days was 100 Ih. Thi.s shows that Mkj grass 
Avas not unduly Avet. I'roin 12 a.m. till l’» r.M. the above eh'phants were 
out bringing in foddtw, find had jiiekings in tlie jungle. 'Iln^y also had 18 
lb. of grain per diem, 

800 lb. m.'iy be looked upon as iha mininiiiin Aveight of good fodder that 
should be placed before full-sized eh‘i)liants yvT diem. This amount only 
allows a margin of 150 lb. for wa.stc, so th(» iodder nni.st Im good, or 800 
lb. wdll not be suilicient. A good elephant-load ol fndd(‘.r AAsdghs 800 lb. ; 
so as much as an elephant can bring in may be looked upon as nec(;ssary 
for his requirements. Similler elefihant.s Avill liring in qnantititjs projior- 
tionatcly suflicicnt for their Avaiits. I have never tried (dejihants exclusively 
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vvitli dry fodder, but it is evident that the amount allowed in the Com- 
missariat scales is quite insuniciciit. 

The elei)li€ants in Madras and llengal differ in no respect. They are 
frequently imported to both IVesidencies from Burmah, and whilst those 
allotted to Bengal are allowed 400 lb. of fodder, similar animals in Madras 
are allowed 250 lb. But were cither of these scales adliercd to, the 
elopliants would die in a few weeks. It is difficult to conjecture how they 
were fixed originally, but it is probable that these were the amounts 
intended to be purchased over and above wbat tbe grass-cutter could 
collect when free fodiler was not obtainable in suflicient quantities. I 
found that in Bengal tbe present scale was in force prior to 1822. 

Since ri'prcsenting the inadequacy of the al>ove allowances to Govern- 
ment in official corrcsi^ondcnce on the subject, I have been informed that 
experiments liavc been made in the l^engal Commissariat department, in 
continuation of my own, Avhicli have proved that an elephant will eat 750 
lb. of dry sugar-cane, which is more feeding fodder than grass, per dimn, 
and that steps are l.»eing takem to remodel the fodilcr scale. 

The following scah3 of cost of kiH‘p is for a female of full size in the 
Bengal and Madras Commissariat Departments rospoctivoly, per mensem r — 


Bi«:X(iAJj. 




Ps. 

As. 

1 mahout, ...... 


. (» 

0 

1 grass-<*utl«‘r, ..... 


5 

0 

18 11). unhiiskail rice por ilicjn, at (U Ih. perr 


8 

7 

Allowancii for nic<lii'.iiK‘s, sail, . 


0 

i:j 

r«uhK r alloWiUico, iil ^2 annas jut dkin, 


:i 

12 

TovA Rs.,* . 


. 24 

0 

^Madras. 


lU, 

As. 

1 mahout, ..... 


!) 

0 

1 grass-cutter, ..... 


. 0 

0 

25 lb. rice per diem, at 30 lb. j)ev rujiee. 


. 25 

0 

Salt, oil, and medicines, .... 


2 

0 

Foililer, average purchase jhu’ mousein, 


0 

0 

Total Rs. * . 


. 48 

0 


■ TIjp niprn rs usually cnlrMilatf?*! at two shillings. 
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CIIArTEU X. 

ELKPIlANl'-CATUlllNO IN MYSOIIK. 

COMMENCE ELEriTANT-CATCmNO IN MYSORE — PLANS AT MORJ.AY IN IS/S —FAILURE OF 
FIRST ATTEMPTS — CHANCE OF PJ.ANS— COMMENCEMENT OF THE RAINS— VISIT OF A 
HERD— ITS MOVEMENTS— SURROUND THE HERD OK FIFTY' FOUR ELEPHANTS— EXCIT- 
ING NUJHT- SCENES— 'THE SMALL ENCLOSURE— VISITORS TO CAMP — DRIVE TUB HERD 
INTO THE ENCLOSURE— SHOOT A TROUBJ.ESOME FEMALE- A WHITE CALF— CUNDUirT OF 
HERD IN SMALL ENCLOSURE— OUR TAME ELEPHANTS— AMUSINO MISHAP -A TROUBLE- 
SOME TUSKER— “JAIRAM” VAN<RILSIIES HIM CAn.'UUE OF A WILD TUSKER IN THE 
ELEPHANT LINES— ALLOTMENT OF NINE OF THE NEW ELEPHANTS TO HIS HIOHNESS 
THE MAHARAJAH, AND TEN TO THE MADRAS COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT- -SALK OF 
TWENTY-FIVE ELEPHANTS — PROFIT OF THE OPERATIONS TO GOVERNMENT — Rl'ISULTS 
TO MYSELF. 

I T was ill September 1873 tliat I arrivcil at Cliainraj-Xu^^j^ar — a 

villajj;© ten miles from tlie foot of the liills — commis- 

sioned to try and capture stmic of llie Iienls of elepliants wliicli frequently 
left the liills ami tres])ass<.id into tlie cultivated lands adJoiiiiij,q. 1 J;new 
nothing of elephant-catching at the time, mu- had I any ni\!n at command 
who did ; but 1 knew where there were plenty of el(q)liiint.s, and 1 was well 
acquainted with their liahits. Some of the Maharajah’s maliouts who yvc-it* 
amongst my folloiving had been accustuined to calcli single elephants with 
trained females, and in pitfalls, hub tliey had never lieard of any one at- 
tempting the capture of a whole herd. Jt was said that Jlyder liad made 
a trial, a century before, in the Kakankote jungles, Init liad failed, and iiad 
recorded his opinion that no one would ever succeed, and liis curse upon 
any one that attenqjted to do so, on a stone still standing near the scene of 
his endeavours. Consef|ueiitly all the true MiLssulmans Yvho wme with me 
regarded the enterprise as hopeless — though they judiciously kept that 
opinion to themselves. 

It was owing to this general inexperience that tlie Chief Commissioner 
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of Mysore li;ul l>ecn reluetimt to sanction tlie expenditure required for tlie 
attempt. Tlie jiropusids originated entirely with me. I had been soliciting 
pmniissioii to make a trial for the past eight inontlis, and it was only 
granted when the season fur finding elephants in ground wliere it would be 
l»ra(jticahle to catch tlieni — »Iune to December — was far advanced. How- 
ev(‘r, when 1 did g<jt pei'inission, 1 commenced the work with tlie hearty 
support of an olliccr of higli induence in tlie province, a keen and experi- 
enced sportsman, and wlio warmly assisted my scheme. The Amildar, or 
head native ollieial of the district, was an able and energetic person, and 
obtained for me the willing co-operation of tlie peojde required for carrying 
out tlie works I decided upon. 

My first step at Ohainraj -Nuggar was to send for my old S])ortiiig 
friimdwS, the Morlayites, whom 1 questioned about the mimber of elephants 
in the jungles, their principal haunts and routes, and other particulars. 
1 hail not met these men for iiiore than two yi‘.ars, when we used to hunt 
togctlKU’; and though they were not very clean, 1 could almost liave hugged 
them with pleasure at getting back to them and my old hunting-grounds ; 
whilst, as I had always behaved well to them, they were delighted, and 
]irostrat(?d themselves in a hody, di‘clariug T was their fatlier and mother, 
and tliat they had been as cliildren licrcft since 1 left them ! 1 put them 

in good sjiirits by asking about such little grievances as Indian villagers 
generally imagine they have, regarding their lands, taxes, and so forth, and 
promised them that the Amildar would pay particular attimtioii to anything 
that they had to represent if they rendered cHective assistance in elephiint- 
catching. 

Next day I moved camp to Morlay, and occupied the hours between 
sunrise and sunsiit in tramping the jungles and examining places that 
seemed likcdy to afford facilities for circumventing elephants. I knew the 
wdiole neighbourhood well, so was able to decide upon a certain ford, marked 
A on plan, on the IFonhollay river, at which to make an attempt. The 
river was liere about twenty yards wide, but ordinarily with only a narrow 
and shallow stream flowing over its clean gravelly bed. In the rainy months 
heavy but short-lived floods soiiietiines rose twenty feet in a few hours. 
Wild elephants crossing from its east to its west bank used this and two 
otlier fords (tlie hanks were not practicable except at these places), marked 
X, X on plan. They also retreated by the same routes. When on the west 
side of the river it was their custom to seek shelter in covers D or E, and 
wo calculated that by stoiipiiig the two fords (X, X) we could drive a herd 
out of D or E across by ford A, which was indeed their favourite route. 

Upon these coiisulcratioiis I marked out a kheddah at A, on the east 
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bank of tlic rivnr, consistiiif; of a lioi\se-s1ioivftliai»t‘il of i^rouiul sur- 

rounded by a trench. The trench was about five hundi‘i*d yards round, and 
the entrance to the enclosed space was by tlie ford. The elepliants would 
enter by the heel of the shoe, as it wore, and would have to some two 
liundred yards before they came to tiie farthest juiint, the boundary 
trench. The trench was eiglit fi'ct wide at top, six at bottom, and ei;j;ht 
feet deep (this I subsequently found was a greater section than is Jieciissary 
to coniine wild elephajits), and in a few days it was finishiHl, except where 
rock was met and had to he blasted. Ilicrc weni eight Imndred men fit 
work, whose wages wore about thre.ei)cnce each per diem. 'I’hey removed 
about one cubic yard per man pea* diiuu. 

It w'as nearly a month before all was in reailiness, as the removal of the 
rock was laborious w'ork. Tlie ])ersonal labour I spent on that imclosure, 
.severe though it was, ’was not greater than Ihi^ anxiety I laid to emluiv. 
Some Job’s comforters suggested that if one ehqdiant fell into the trench 
the others would make a bridge of him and hie them back to tlie liills ; 
othens, tliat the gate which I liad devised for closing the ontraiici?, and w'hieh 
was hauled up ou a single rope, to he cut away in the joyful moment when 
the stern of the last elephant cleared it, woulil be carried away like chaff 
before the wind by their backw'ard rush ! whilst a fi*,w did not hesitate to say 
that no elephants would approach a place bearing traces of new ('.arth-work 
and the recent presence of so many work-people. I lived undijr canvas at 
Morlay, three miles distant, as the jungle was too unhealtliy to admit of my 
camping at the Avork, and I frc(iuently got drenched by the heavy Septem- 
1)01* rains, Avhich Avas not conducive to either comfort or health. I remained 
at the kheddah daily till late in the evening, and tli(;ii rode to camp as fast 
as my pony could carry me, unattended, tliougli there Avas the notorious 
man-eating tigress of lyenpoor afoot, and many others of licr race Avhich I 
stood a chance of falling in with. Tney Avould not in all j^robability have 
interfered with me, but still it Avas exciting to iny pony, avIio quite under- 
stood jungle-life, if not to myself. I Avas determined to makt; the scheme 
succeed if possible, not only from my love of adventure, and the necessity 
for executing what 1 had suggested to Government and undertaken to carry 
out, but from the desire to prove to .several ollicials who c*msi(.len*d the 
scheme to be the vision of a lunatic, tliat their croakings avcixj rather the 
utterances of Bedlamites. Pleasantries appeared in the Ihiugalore papisrs 
regarding the probalde eHect the kheddah operations Avuuld have on the 
price of salt, which it was repre.sentcd wfis being laid in by me in large 
quantities for application to tlie caudal appendages of any elephants 1 hap- 
pened to meet Avith ! 
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At last all niy plans were coini»leted. Fortunately the elephants had 
been absent from the neighbourhood up to this time — there were three herds 
wliich coinnioidy frequented it — but on the 5th of November the trackers 
eauK! in early to say there were about thirty elephants in cover D ! Im- 
nuidiately messengers started to all the villages near, where orders had been 
give?i to tlio people to hold themselves in readiness to help in the great 
(.Jovernment elej)hant-catching scheme. Still it was twelve o’clock before 
they collected. I. fumed and chafed at the delay, and I am afraid some of 
the last to arrive did not find me in the best of humours. However, shortly 
alter twelve I started with about five hundred of them — far too many, as 1 
afterwards found- — and when wo approached the temple I ordered one b(xly 
to tlic left, to station themselves along the north-east bank of the river ; a 
second to tlu! right, to cut the elephants off from communication with cover 
K ; and a thinl, comi)osed of the best men, chielly Morlayites, to drive the 
(ilephants out of cover I). They were to begin to beat at the temple, and we 
hoped that the elephants would be kept straight for ford A by the guiding- 
lines of stojis. 1 took my own sbition near the ford on the west side of 
the river, with the object of giving the elephants a final impetus forward 
as they approached it, and to guard the gate with my rifles when they 
had entered. 

After the usual diday, inseparable from anything natives have to do, I 
heard the besat begin, htdf a mile distant, and presently five elephants 
approached the crossing of the river, but kept themselves concealed in 
the thick jungle between it and tire Honglcwaddy channel. I oUserved 
that they were looking back wistfully ns if for their fellows, nor did the 
beaters follow them up as cpiickly as they should have done. After 
some time tlie five went back, whilst the shouts and shots of the beaters 
continued near the ajrot from which the elephants had been originally 
starbid. I did not like to leave my post at the ford ; but at last, as no news 
came, nor W!vs there any sign of more elephants approaching, I stationed a 
man, in whom I thought I might reiwse confidence, at the gate, and went 
with my rifles to see what was the matter. I found that the main body of 
the eloi)hants had not left cover H, chiefly on account of numbers of the men 
forming the guiding-line on the south having left their places, and so con- 
fu.scd the elephants by joining the beaters, and shouting in all directions, that 
they did not know which way to flee. They had therefore ensconced them- 
selves in an e.\ tensive and almost impenetrable thicket of thorns, whilst the 
fiends in human shape who had spoilt all my plans were mobbing them in 
every direction, at a respectful distance, yelling at the top of their voices, 
and apparently quite oblivious of what the object to bo attained was. I 
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gesticuUiliid to Uiciii to doar tlio side Upwards which wc wished lo niakt' tin* 
elepliaiits break, shaking my fist at tlieiii in a fiviy. Tlie villains ivdmihled 
their cries, beating their slicks witli heavy thuds on tlm grouml ; they 
thought I was angry at tluur not exerting themselves sullieii'iilly ! ^lalking 
was useless; a troniboiio could hardly have b(*on heard in that din ; so arin- 
iiig luy gun-bearers with rattans, I sent tliciii amongst the rascals, wluun they 
quickly dispersed, and most of them holted, and, happily, did not appear again. 

I now made the host ro-disjxhsition 1 (‘ould of the Mmlaviies, ami we 
managed at last to start a numher of the (dephants on llie right road. Sonic*, 
ot tlio best men and I pursued them, dc‘termiiied to eateli even a small 
number rather than fail altogether, and thi^y were going fasi and striiight 
for the crossing, when, just as they reached it, we at their tails, a sudden 
shot ill front saluted them. A momentary halt and erush ensued ; the 
leading elephants turned, the others followed, and hack they came, lieails 
down, tails twisted, going their best, and evidently oblivious of us and 
every tiling in tlieir path. TIkj river-baiik was ehiso at liaiid on our hdt, 
the channel on our right, wliilst the herd almost tilhnl the intervening 
space, I was maddened by the ill-liiek and failure <»f our measures, and I 
determined if tlie elephants got back now it sliouhl Ik; over iny body; so, 
shouting to the men not to give way, I lire:! at and lloored one elei>hant in 
the front rank. The beat(?rs with mo behavcKl v(;ry i)lnc.kily, some evaui 
throwing the blankets which tlicjy carried rolled up on tlu‘ir backs into the 
elephants faces before making olf. The fall of the Ic'ading .elephant acted 
as a momentary check on the others, hut they were resolved to ho back to 
the thick cover they had left; so, swerving to their loft, they bustled across 
the channel in mad haste, and witli a prodigious amount of spla.sliing, 
struggling, and roaring, gained the far side, and continued their flight, the 
wounded elephant amongst them. 

The fatal shot that had turned the elepliants, in the inomeut when 
success was all but grasped, had boon liied by my trusty friend at llu; 
gate, who must have become frightened at their rapid advance. I hit the 
exact circumstances of the case are involved in mystmy, as, when T went to 
have a little conversation with him, I found ho had left his gun against a 
tree and had bolted, and I have never seen his face from that day to this ! 

The Morlayites now lost their heads, as every one else a]))»eairKl to do 
on that memorable occasion. They juirsued the retreating eh;])hants with 
shouts and braiidi.shiiig of clubs, and as the huge b(?ast.s again sliuiiled aeross 
tlie HongleAvaddy channel to regain the cover, some of the hohle.st actually 
struck at them from the bank witli their long bamboos, the bhnvs sounding 
loudly on their broad croups. Tlie elepliants might have turned and rent 
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tlioni many times duriiij:; tlio Imnt, but they seemed to have been d(3scrtcd 
by the intelligence and sagacity with which they are popularly accredited in 
as great a ih.’grco as the men were l)y coimnon-seiise, and to have no ideas 
beyond using their logs. 

It was now evening. I was drenched with perspiration, bruised, scratched, 
and hardly able to speak fur hoarseness. 1 threw myself down on an 
olephiint-(nid umler a tree, liglited a cheroot, and applied myself to a review 
of the day's proceedings, as it was worse than useless to continue the hunt. 
This, then, was the result of my plans and pains. Things could not have 
h»oked more 2)romising at the commencement of the action, yet in four hours 
the elephants had ])ecn territied beyond hoj)© of their returning to our side 
of the river for months, and my men demoralised by our failure. How- 
ever, in the midst of discouragement there was something to be thankful 
for. No one had lieen killed, as might well have hapi)ened, and the attem2)t 
had ch.‘arly demonstrated the impossibility of succeeding with such untrained, 
though willing material. This was something gained; and as I conceived 
that gj'eater eventual success might he evolved from our present failure, I 
did not feel greatly discouraged on a consideration of all the circumstances. 
1 had liad too many reverses in my sporting exj)erieiice to be sur2)rised at 
this one. The Morlayites had shown great pluck, and I believed if they were 
disciplined they would act more judiciously on another occasion. They also 
had seen how frightened the elephants \verc at them, and tlieir coiilidcnce 
would rise in pro[)ortioii. I had made the mistake of having too many men 
engaged. Elci)hants must, as the huteher says of beef-steaks in Martin 
Ckuzzlmnty wlien Tom Pinch is trying to cram his fnirchases into his 
pocket, “ he humoured, not drove.” The collapse of my immediate liopes 
was certainly rather depressing, but rellecting that I probably felt it more 
at that moment than I should in a few houi’s, I mounted my elephant and 
rode home, followed by my chop-fallen heroes. 

I had a long and earnest consultation with my right-hand men over the 
day's events round tlic camp-fire, when dinner and the soothing pii)e coin- 
hined to enable us to review them with some calmness ; and long after I 
turned in I heard the trackers considering Avhat we should do on the next 
occasion. Scmie of the Morlayites were again quite confident, and were 
agreed that if sucli and such things had happened that did not, and othera 
had not that did, they would have been kcejung a joyful watch over im- 
pounded elephants at that moment, instead of looking wistfully toAvards the 
dark ami distant hills in which they had doiil>tlcss already found safe 
shelter. Yes,” said Marah, a cautious old hunter, “ and if your aunts had 
liad mustacliios they Avould have been your uncles ! ” 
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During tliij next few ilnys 1 liit upon a j)laii f(»r llie fiiliire wliioh hail 
the j^rcat advantage tliat few men wouhl bereipiiivd to execute it, ami ev(*ii 
iJiKiiseiplined ones could liardly spoil it. 'I'his was to iortify covtu* D, so as 
to ])vev(Mit tlie e{»re..S3 td’ ele]>haiils after they liad oiiee enteri'd it, and to 
catch them in it, instead of trustini^ to a ilrive in open conntiy. 

Ihe elepliant season in tlie low country — June to Deceinher ~ -was now 
over, and the liinils had hetakcn llienisclves to the hills, Imt 1 coniinenceil 
in January 1S7J to i)ut the cover in readiness, durin;^ the dry weather, for 
the coining rainy season. 1 eni))loyi d a Kuro])ean overseer, Jones, to lielp 
me, and it was iortunate I had sutdi assistance, as L was freiiuenlly ])ros- 
trated during tlie liot weather liy attacks of ague and fever, lIio ri^sult of 
the exposure 1 had uiiavoidahly heim subjectiid to for the ]»ast few months. 
I tound leisure to superintend tlie building of a rough bungalow instead of 
living in a tent, and 1 also iiinu.sed myself by shooting a lew of the tigers 
in the neighbourhood. Amongst these was the fyenpoor man-eater. 

It will bo seen by n^ferenee to the sketch-plan that the llonglewaddy 
cliannel a|)proaches th(3 river to within 30 yards at J> It then runs inland, 
owing to the levelness of the country, hut again aiiproaches to within 90 
yards of the river at near the temjde. The siiaiii? (cover D) hounded hy 
the channel hetweeu W and 0, and the river, is ahont 50 acres in extent, 
and consists of a jnngle of large trees, forest creeping-] >lants, and several 
strong thickets. In this nUreat it had been the immemorial liabit of 
herds of elephants to take shelter at certain seasons, and to issue forth at 
niglits into the adjacent cnltivuted country. The north bank of the river 
was so *stcep that thi»y could not cross at any jioint between fords X, X ; 
whilst there were only live jilaces where they could cross the. channel on the 
west, as it was deep and had perpendicular banks. J, liowiwer, liad the 
banks cut to a uniform vertical lieiglit of 10 feet, cxce.pt at the crossings, 
to make sure of tlie elejdiaiits not getthig out of the cover when once in. 
To barricade tlie channel crossings, each about 10 yards in widtli, cocoa- 
nut trees, which are excijcilingly strong and liglit when dry, were kojit in 
readiness ; and to prevent the elejihaiils escaping hy passing uji or down 
the river (past B and (J), the bed was spanned at those [loiiits hy harrims 
composed of five rows of heavy chains. As soon as ele.jihants entertsl the 
cover (of their own accord), it would only be iie(:(*ssaiy to coniie.ct the 
channel and river at 1> and C hy cross trenches to make tlie surround 
complete. 

All was in readiness hy May. After a few showers the early rains set 
in in good earnest, and on May 5th a large lierd of eleiJiaiits came down tlic 
hills into the low-country jungles. On tlie 19th five of tlieiii visited 
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enclosni-e I) during the night, and after feeding about returned to the herd, 
wliich was three miles distant. From this time till the 9th of June small 
parties visited the cover occasionally, but always neturned to tlie head- 
quarters of the herd. This was very tantalising. AVe were kept constantly 
on the stretch ; and each morning, until the trackers returned to camp, the 
villagers of Morlay who were to help were detained at home so as to be 
mustered at a moment’s notice if required, whilst a man was stationed on the 
wall of the Huiilenhully foit to fire a small cannon I had mounted there, as 
a signid to other villagers to collect at Morlay in case we wanted more men. 
I’ools for digging the trenches at B and C, baskets for carrying earth, ropes 
for securing the barricades, and provisions and cooking-pots for the multi- 
tude, w’ere stored in the temple buildings. Special seiwices were held daily 
by the I'oojarcc and trackers at that celebrated shrine, and the promises of 
gifts held out to Koombappah for success were sullicient to have moved 
the heart of even as stony a deity as himself. 

On the 9 th of Juno I was at a hill some six miles west of Morlay look- 
ing after a bear. The trackers had brought in their usual morning report 
before I left my bungalow, to the effect that the elephants were still at the 
foot of the hills, five miles from cover D; so, not expecting them to make a 
move during the day, I had sent the trackers back to their duty of surveil- 
lance, and with a number of men frem Oomchwaddy was busy in the pumuit 
of the said bear, a female with a cub. It was afternoon, and I w'as seated on 
the top of the rocky hill, which rose some live hundred feet from the plain, 
amused by the chase of the bear by my num along the hillside below. The 
bear had broken wide of me when she was roused from a thicket, and I had 
not had a shot ; but being encumbered by her cub, which Wiis riding on its 
mother’s shoulders after the manner of young boars, the old female could not 
get along so fi^st as to keep much ahead of my men, who terrified mother 
and cub so much by their hot pursuit that the cub fell off ; and before it 
could follow its mother — being very young — a blanket was thrown over it 
and it was secured, whilst its mother held on for a cave close at hand, into 
which she fled. 

This scene was enacting when I heard the distant boom of my old can- 
non on the fort-wall of Ilurdenhully. 1 waited to hear it repeated. Yes, 
another shot ! No mistake this time. There goes the thiixl ! Hurrah 1 
That is the signal that the elephants are on our side of the river ! The 
smoke of a fire lighted on the highest greuiid near Morlay — the sign that I 
was required at camp — now attracted my attention and that of the men with 
me, so do\m the hill we went pell-mell, thinking no more of the bear ; and 
making the men fall in, I mounted my elephant and we started for Morlay. 
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We passed through Oomchwaddy and llurdenhiilly, where the people were 
hastily collecting, and soon reached camp. 

Here the lately despondent but now rejoicing trackers met us w'ith the 
gratifying intelligence that the whole lierd had made an unexpected move 
after mid-day, and had marched straight to the river, which they had crossed 
after bathing and drinking, and were now revelling in the succulent rushes 
and grass growing along the channel. Anxious though wo were to b(!gin, we 
agreed that it wris too late to do anything tliat day, Jis the herd must bo 
already scattered for the night’s grazing, whilst the proper time to deal with 
them was when th(*,y were collected during the day. 

1 accordingly gavi*. orders that no one should leave camp, but that all 
should be entertained “ by ( Jovernmerit,” whose guests they were to consider 
themselves as having the iiiexpressihle honour of being. Most of them 
were Oopligas and Tomisxs, both meat-eating castes (except as to heel); so I 
ordered my flock of sheep to bo driven up immediately, and as 1 named tlu; 
headmen wlio were to choose for their peojJe, they made a dash amongst 
them and dragged out the shec^p they preferred, amidst great amiiseiiicnt 
and comments upon their respective notions of miittcm. Tluise were speedily 
carried off and slauglitercd, whilst another man of each group received cook- 
ing-pots, ragi-flour, curry-stuffs, and tobacco, at the stores, where Jones 
presided. 

Wliat a night of pleasant anticipations and meTrirrient it was ! Every- 
body was happy, and we occasionally licnrd the trumpet of tli'e ehiphants, 
fully three miles distant, as tliey fed and disixirted themselves abcuit the 
river. 1 visited the various knots gatheriul round the fires dotted about 
the cleared i»lain before my bungalow^ and said a lew words to tlierri about 
their conduct on the morrow. Agreeable fellows the rustics of Mysore are 
to entertain. They do not drink, and wliere the greatest dissipation is 
smoking or snufling, tliere is no likelihood of quarrels or too noisy mirth. 
In this respect iny Oopligas were a great contrast to the tame-olephant 
attendants, chiefly Mussulmans, with a S]U‘inkling of Pariahs, or low-caste 
Hindoos. When it was necessary to treat these for any special services, the 
only thing was to give tluiin a few sheep and bottles of si)irits — withont 
which it would have been no treat — and to order them not to approacli the 
camp till next morning. Tlioir revels seldom concluded without a fight, 
though when the effects of the hhmg they smoked, and their potations, 
passed away, they resumed the natural quiet demeanour of Asiatics. 

Every one was astir betimes on the eventful 10th of June. I have 
caught a good many elephants since, and have witnessed many exciting 
Beenes in the work, but I shall never forget the pleasurable anticipations 
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I cxporioiiccfl on this occasion. Every contingency that could be foreseen 
had l)(!en carefully considered ; nothing had hecu left to chance. The 
men had had tluur respective posts allotted to tluuii weeks beforehand, and 
we hiul even had a rehearsal, or review day, on which iny tame elephants, 
under the direction of their mahouts, led by a IMorlayite experienced in 
the ways of the wild ones, had rc^presented a herd, wdiilst we took steps to 
meet their various moves. I had also practised the men in deer-hunts, 
&c., when J gave yuizes in the shape of coloured haudkerchieds for turbans, 
as well as iui»ees, to those who distinguished themselves. I certainly felt 
that 1 now had a very dilferent following to the undisciplined band that frus- 
trated the first atbunjit. 1 had imbued them wu'th some notions of obedience in 
e.vecuting instructions, wliatever tliey might be; of working together; and 
of silence. Tin; dilficulty of getting natives to do anything without noise 
can only be fully understood by those who have had to deal wdth them. 
I considered it a triumph that 1 could march three hundred of them on 
an (ixcitiug expedition, without a wliisper being beard. Despite all this I 
e\])erienced a good disil of anxiety, now that the time for testing our aiTange- 
ments had come ; but 1 daresay this added to the ])leasure of the occasion, as 
had tlio result been beyond doubt, where would the excitement have been? 

At 9 A.M. we started for the temple. Eiirly in the morning 1 had been 
joined by Major (1., Dei)uty liKspector-Gencral of I'olicc for Mysore, and a 
keen sitortsnian, who liaitpeiusl to be cncamjiod at Cbilmnij-Nuggar, and to 
whom I bad se.nt word overnight. As tlaindcully, the elepliaiit we were 
riding, swung along, folhnvcd by the hmg seipentine line of beatera in 
single fill! (the juiigle-jiath being narrow), 1 felt proud of the comments my 
friend bestowed on my men, as be was in a ]>osilion to appreciate the state 
to -which tlicy had been brought, having to drill and reduce natives to order 
for the ranks of the police. 

M'licn we rcneli(^d the tcmyile, tlic trackers, who bad preceded us, in- 
formed us that all the elephants were not in cover D ; some wisre scattered 
feeding on the. upper side of the channel, and would have to be driven to 
join the main Ivitly. This was quietly clfected by a handful of men, though 
a female with a young calf, an albino, gave us some trouble, threatening to 
charge. Had the men a(!tcd as of yore there would doubtless have Wn 
a scene, bnt by giving her time to retire safely with her charge we got 
her y)oumled into 1) with the others. Having a.scertaincd that all the 
elephants were now in, all hands wei-c engaged in harricading the cross- 
imifs ami cutting the trenches hetwoen the chanucl and river at B and 
C. To rcmh'r this latter work ea.sy I had previously had the trenches dug 
and filled in again, a small drain covered with flat stones being left at the 
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bottom of eacli. Water was now arlinitted to these IVoiii (lu? elianiifl, whilst 
the end lu^ar the river was kept elosed, and as the waltir had a Iiead of 
some ten feet, it .S])eedily hl(*w u]) the siijan-iiieuinhent earth Jind se(»ured ml 
the trendies to tlie <leptli ami width reipiired. It was jiast mid -flay Indore 
W’e got all the elephants into the cover, and not a monient’s ivst. did any dI* 
ns get till 11 P.M. (^iptain (^, of the licvenne Survey, eaiiie t)ve]‘ Irtun his 
camp at Snrgoor, and Major (hand he helped to siiperintioid lh(‘ juM»ple. At 
one point the supjdy of tools was insullieitMit, and. l'a|dain was KU])erin“ 
tending and encouraging a. body of men who were, digging with .shaipenefl 
sticks, and even tlujir bare lingei’s! Tla^ eleplmiits wen^ v< ly mas) in 
the cover, but did n(.)t sIioav thein.Sfdves. At eV(*rv twenty yards ihrer fa- 
four men w^re stationed to kfvp ii]) large. tin-.s. 'rhest‘ weiv ndleeled in 
the water of the channel and rivm-, which increased their idled. \Vi*. all 
had a inost exaggerated idea of what the elejdiants might attmnpt, ami the 
strength of our defences was in ])roportif.in, and givator than they need have 
been. 1 was kept on the tuove almost all night l>y alarms at. din'erent points, 
fortunately groundless ones, (jne tnskm* showed himself mi lliehank of the 
channel, but nn.^t with siu.-h a recepti‘>n from lireln'and.s and stones that he 
retreated in haste. The river was an ailvanlage, a.s the idephants liail easy 
access to wa.ter. The lurid glare of the lire.s, the gaunt ligiiies of lla^ lightly- 
clad W'atchers, their wdhl gesticulation.s on the b.ank with waving torcln’.s. 
the hackgroiind of dense Jungle riNsonant willi llui tiiinijMiting of the giants 
of the lbr(‘st., — formed a scene whiidi w-oi*ds an^ Ibfdde if* depict, and that 
cannot fade from the memories fif tlnise who wiln(?ssetl it. 

Uy 11 r.M. the fltd’eiices were. (h(.»rf)iighly siMain-fl, ;iiiil I ha‘l leisure a.s 
.1 stood hy a log-lire, with nothing hut my trouscr.s on (my llaiimd shirt 
and coat were dreiiclad with ]>ersjiiratioij, mid w* rc. i*eing (lrif‘d lndbri; tla* 
blaze), a piece of bread in one haml, ami a hf>ltle of claret ami \val«-r in the 
other, to reflect ou our eoni])lde succf.^s.s so I'ar. That the (deplmnl:; eouhl 
not now escape was certain, unless indeed they e.arriefi .some, fjf our barri- 
cade.s, wliich wtu’e, liowever, so .strong a.s tf> be almost beyond Ibeir j*f)wer. 
The men differed as to their numh.u*. I liafl seen about twenty ; some de.- 
clared tliere wmre fifty, but I could m>t belif.-ve this at the lime. Tla; num- 
ber, however, was fifty-four, as we suh.sfM.|uenlly Ibuml. .1 tiicd in vain to 
rest. The excitement of th(^ Sf:f!ne was irr(‘sistihlf^ .so I betook my.self tfi 
walking round the enclosure at intervals throughout tlu! night, folh*we'| by 
a man carrying a basket of cheroots, \vliich 1 di.stiil)iitf.Ml to the ]>(M*ple. 'i'lie 
rest of the time I lay u]*on my cot, w'liich my servant had been tlmnghMhl 
enough to bring from Mf»rlay with his cooking ])ara])hernalia, enjoying tlif* 
wildne.ss of the sounds and sc<mos around, and soothed by clieroot.s ami 
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cofTee. Wlion tlio elejiliants approached the place wliere I was the guanls 
thrust lonif hfiiiihoos into the lires, which sent showers of sparks up to the 
tops of the trees ove.rhead, and they also threw joints of a bamboo-like reed 
into tlie ilamcs, wlu?.re they exploded with a sound as loud as pisttd-shots. 

The lirst crow <»f the jungle-cock was the most grateful sound I think 
I ever heard, as it showe<l our anxious vigil was drawing to a close. We 
know tliat during the day the elo.phants would give us less trouble. My 
lieadmen now joined me from the points where they had been stationed 
during tlic night, and we set about considering the next step to be taken 

-viz., making a small enclosure or pound off cover D, into which to get 

the elephants confined. Of course this would take some time to carry 
out. 

IT driven from the east we knew the animals would pass bctw'ccn the 
temple and channel, at the west end of the cover, wdth a view to crossing 
the river below tlie temple, and regaining their native hills, which, however, 
they were fat<.‘.d never to see ugain. I therefore laid out a pound (F) of 100 
yards in diamider, surroundcMl by a ditch 9 feet wide at top, 3 at bottom, 
and 9 feet (lee[). Tin's w'as connectiHi with the large cover by two guiding- 
trenches whicli converged to the gate. It was com[)leted in four days by 
the personal exertions of the Amildar with a body of labourers, who worked 
with a will, as their crops had fretjuently suffered from the incursions of 
elephants, and they apj)reciated the idea of reducing tlieir numbers. The last 
thing completed was the entrance- gate, whicli consisted of three transverse 
trunks of trees slung by chains between two trees that formed gate-posts. 
This barrier was hauled up and suspemled on a single rope, so as to be 
cut away after the elephants had passed. The news of the intended drive 
attracted several visitors Irom Mysore. Tents were pitched in an open 
glade close to the river, and we soon had a pleasant party of several ladies, 
the cheery Dciuity Commissioner of the district and his Assistant, two officers 
(Captains P. and 15.) of her Majesty's 48th Regiment, M. of the Forests, 
and Captain C. and Mjijor (2., who had remained from the first day. The 
evening before the drive all assembled within view of the point where the 
elephants were in the habit of drinking at sunset, and were gratified with an 
admirable view of tliirty-fivc of the huge creatures disporting themselves 
timidly in the water. 

On the morning of the I7th, everything being in readiness for the drive, 
Captains T., B., and 1 j)rocceded with some picked hands to drive the herd 
from its stronghold towards the pound. We succeeded in moving them 
through the thick parts of the cover with rockets, and soon got them near 
to its entrance. A screened platfonu had been erected for the ladies at a 
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point near the gate, wliere they could see the final drive into the (snclosure 
from a place of safety. 

The elephants, liowcvcr, when near the entrance, made a stand, and re- 
fused to pmcced; and finally, lieaded by a detennined female, turned upon 
the bejiters Jind threaUmed to break back down an o\)m glade. V. and I 
intercepted theiii, and most of them hesitated ; but the leading Aunale, the 
mother of the albino calf, which had been evilly disposed from the begin- 
ning, rushed down upon me, as I happened to be directly in lier j)ath, with 
shrill screams, followed by four or five others, which, lioweviT, advanced h*s.s 
boldly. When within five yards I floored her with my 8-borc Greener and 
10 drains; but though the heavy ball hit the right spot between the eyes, 
the shot was not fatal, as the head was carried in a peculiar position, and 
the bullet passed under the brain. The elephant fell to the slu»t, almost 
upon me, when P. fired, and I gave her my second ban-el, which in the 
smoke missed her head, but took effect in her chest, and must have pene- 
trated to the region of the heart, as a heavy jet of blood spouted forth wlien 
she rose. Probably one of the large arteries was cut l>y this shot. The 
poor beast moved off a few paces and halted, a stream of blood issuing in a 
parabolic curve from her chest, and making a loud gushing sound as a i>ool 
was formed in front of her. For some moments slie swaye<l from side to 
side, and then fell over with a deep groan, to rise no moie. I’his was a 
painful scene ; the elephant had only acted in delencc of hm- young ; but 
shooting her was unavoidable, as our lives, as well as tliose of .the bcatem, 
were in jeopardy. 

The next scene partook of the ridiculous. The herd had dispersed and 
regained its original position. The little albino calf, seeing P., screamed 
wildly, and with ears extended and tail aloft chasetl liim. lie, \iisliing to 
save it, darted round the trees, but was near coming to grief, as he tnYped 
and fell. The result might have beer disastrous liad I not given the 
pertinacious youngster a telling butt in the head with my 8-bore. His 
attention was next turned to a native, wdio took to his heels when he found 
that three smart blows with a club on the licad had little effect. After 
some severe struggles, in wliich a few natives \vcre floored, the calf w^as at 
last secured to a tree by a native’s waistcloth and a jungle-creeper. 

While all this took place the beat became thoroughly disorganised. 
When the elephant had charged P. and me, our men had given way, and 
the herd regained its originial position at the extreme east end of the 
cover. After a short delay we beat it up again to the spot near the gate 
from which it had broken back. The elephants here formed a dense mob, 
and began moving round and round in a circle, hesitating to cross the newly. 

H 



lU IMPOUND THE ELEPHANTS. 

(illod-in trench wliicdi liad reached from the oliannol to the river, hut which 
was now reiilled t;o allow tliein to pass on into the kheddah. At hnigth thej 
w(?r(j forced to prou‘.ed l.»y th(^ shots fired, and hy firebrands carri(‘(l tlirough 
the paths in the thicket. Tlie bright eyes of the lair wateliers near the gate. 
wen3 at length gratified by seidng one groat cdei>hniit aftiu* another pass the 
Rubicon. After a short pause, owing to a stand being made by some of the 
most Tofractoiy, the last of the herd passed iii with a rush, closely followed 
into th(3 inner (m(do.snre by a frantic l)eater Avaving a finibrand. V. and I 
came up third, in tinu*. to save any accident from the liill of the barrier. C., 
who was perched on a liigli bramh of tlie gate-tree, cut the ro])e, and 
amirlst tln3 cheers of all, the valuable prize of fifty -three elephants was 
secured to tlie Mysore ( Jovenirncnt. 

T often think of the rapture of that moment! How warmly we 
“Ralul>s’* sliook hands! Ifow my trackers hugged my legs, and prostrated 
themselves to 1\ and 1’. An lionr of such varied and high excitement as 
elephant-catching is surely worlli a lifetime of uneventful routine in towns! 
Sore disappointment liad been undergone by my.S(^lf and men. Many 
tedious days and niglits laid we laboured against discouraging incidents 
and liardsbips. lint all was forgottmi in the succ(\‘^s of tliat moment. 
We lost no time, bow(.*vcr, amidst our self-gratuhitioiis, in tborougbly secur- 
ing onr ]»rize, (Inards were iinmediaiely posted round tlie kheddah, and 
my own tent pitched outside the gate ; but the (‘Icphauts gave no further 
trouble, 'fhe jungle inside was dense, and they kept so qnii't lliat, large 
number though tluuc^ was, we eoidd searcely see anything of them from the 
outside for some hours, until they began to move, wlien they .soon tnimpled 
down much of the jungle. They never attem])tod to cross the trench. The 
most noisy animal of tlie herd was the little alliino calf, Avliiidi had broken 
its bonds during the st'c.ond drive and made its way with the others into 
the kheddah, and Avhiih eoutinued to roar lustily for its motlier, and in pain 
at th(3 kicks which were fretdy administeriHl to it by the other elephants 
when it einleavoured to push its way amongst them. If the writers who 
liave stated that lemale elephants suckle and tend each other’s calves i ml Is- 
criminnlely were hut subjected to half the pummelling the unfortunate 
orphan underwent the first day and night in the enclosure, they would 
have hut a poor o])inion <if indiscriminate suckling, T imagine. 

On the day after the drive Ave commenccil the AV()rk of securing the Avild 
ones. Out of seAamteen tamo elephants belonging to the Maharajah and 
Commissariat Department Avhich 1 had in cam]), ten of the most steady and 
courageous males and females AA'erc told off for Avork in the enclosure, and 
the rest to bring fodiler for the captiATS. Water Avas supplied to them 
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through hamhoos across the trench, emptying into an iinproviseJ trough. 
As none of the mahouts had seen elephants cauglit before, except single ones, 
tliey were rather nervous about entering with but ten among so many wild 
ones. P. rode one pad-elephant in advance, and i aiudhor, to i‘ncoui*:ige 
the men. Tlio wild ones all mobbed together when we entered, and showcul 
great interest in our elephants. After some little time we separaUMl a lew 
from the herd, and a mahout sli])j)cd off under cover of our f ame elepljants 
and securcid a noose round a young tusker’s hind-leg. Tlie tame elei)hants 
then dragged and pushed him backwards nearly t(» the gate ol* the klicddah, 
where we secured him betweem two treses. We afterwards found, liowevcu', 
that it was much easier to liobble each elephant’s hind-legs, and then to let 
it fatigue itself by dragging them after it for some time before we linally 
secured it, tlian to ])roee<?d as we did at first. 

In ten days, during whicli time the visitors remained, and we had 
a merry camp, wo si‘cured all the elephants. Calves w(U*o allowed to go 
loose with tlieir mothers. The captives were led out of the enclosure by 
our elepliants as fast as they were secured, acrf)ss the T‘iv(M*, and were 
])ickete(I in the forest. Water-troiiglis were made for thiuii of liollowed 
lengths of date-trees. These were pusliotl within their reach by a l)amboo, 
and withdrawn with a rope to be again filled. Two men w(ire ap['.oinf.e.d to 
each large elcjdiant, and one to each small one. Tl»ey mndo themselves 
shelters of houglis and mats just beyoiul (he reach of their charges, and by 
constantly moving about tlaun, singing to, and fijcding thorn,, many could 
liandlc tlH 3 ir edephants in a few days. Th(3 elephants at first kicked or 
nished at their captors (they very sehlom struck wilh their trunks) ; but as 
soon as they found nothing was done to liuvt them they gained coulidejice, 
and their natural timidity tlum inade them submit without iiirtlnu’ resist- 
ance. There was a great variety of temperament observable atnongst them. 
Th (3 small elephants, about a third grown (particularly fernahis), gave the 
most trouble. The head jemaddr ascribed it to their sex and tirrie of life. 
“Wasn’t it so with human beings?” he said. “ I low troubhisomo women 
were compared to men, who were always (piiet!” lie was a Mussulman, 
and had several ladies in his establishment, so, as 1 was an in(ixperieiiced 
bachelor, I did not presume to question Jiis dictum. One young elephant 
lost the sole of one foot with three toes attached after it had become loos- 
ened from her violence in continually kicking up the ground, and died soon 
afterwards. A mahout and I mounted a full-grown feinjd(j on the sixth 
day after she was removed from the enclosure, without the presence of a 
tame elephant, which shows how soon elephants may he subjugated by 
kind treatment. 
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Tlie ropes were clianged from one leg to another every day, otherwise 
the wounds made hy them would have been very serious. Whilst this was 
being done it was necessary for a tame elephant to stand near the wild one, 
as it became alarmed on seeing men on foot near. We were much troubled 
by maggots in the wounds of the new elephants. In a few hours after tliey 
were dressed they would swarm again. Tlie animals kicked up sand and 
blew it upon their sores to keep oft* the flies ; this sopped up the oil and 
dressings wc applied, and the chafing of the ropes was much more severe 
when sand got under them. The mahouts used various substances, as lime, 
tobacco, the juice of certain plants, &c., to kill the maggots ; but they were 
unfortunately all agents of an irritating nature, and though fatal to the 
maggots, were far from conducive to the healing of the wounds. I have 
since found camphorated turpentine a valuable remedy. On the present 
occasion, with a bucket of raargosa oil (called also ncm oil, most oftensive 
in smell, and deterrent to flies) at hand, and a mop for applying it, the men 
managed in about a month to heal their elephants’ wounds. 

During the tying-up process in the kheddah several amusing incidents 
occurred. Active fellows would constantly cross it on foot with ropes or 
other things that were required, and at first they were pertinaciously chased 
by the wild ones. The men made for the protection of the tame elephants, 
and it was considered creditable to do this with as little hurry as circum- 
stances would admit. The arena formed a centre of attraction to the on- 
lookers, as the theatre of a Spanish bull light may do, and the men who showed 
the greatest coolness were loudly applauded. The elephants, however, soon 
gave up pursuing when they became accustomed to seeing people. Tlie 
wild ones did not attempt to interfere with the men when they gained the 
shelter of the tame elephants. On one occasion a friend in the Forest 
Department, who was riding one of our elephants, was swept oft*, as well as 
the mahout, by an overhanging creeper, when their elephant was dra^ng 
a captive across the kheddah. Having but a confused idea of the points of 
the compass when they gained their legs, they rushed toward the nearest 
elephant for protection. It was a very fine animal, but unfortunately a 
wild one, which they mistook for a friend ! The elephant was rather star- 
tled and did not take so prompt an advantage of their mistake as it might 
have done. They meanwhile made some remarkably good time towards the 
gate of the enclosure, which they reached in safety. 

The largest tusker amongst the captives began to be troublesome a day 
or two after the herd was iminmndod. Ho would approach our elephants 
as if to measure his strength with theirs. A prod with a long spear in the 
head kept him oft at first, but the novelty of that treatment wore away, so 
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I told the riders of our tuskers to set their elephants at him if he gave 
more trouble. Amongst them vpas one called Jairaiu, not taller tlum tlie 
wild elephant, and with the disadvauiago of having blunt tusks ; but he 
was of a most warlike temperament amongst his own kind, though remark- 
ably gentle and good-tempered to his kec]>t!is and strangers. It hail been 
necessary to restrain him hitherto from attacking the wild tusker, but 1 now 
gave his rider permission to gratify Jaimm if the wild elephant required 
cliastisemcnt. Whilst we were at work that day in the kheddah 1 heard 
the clash of meeting tusks, and a tremendous scuilling behind me. I turned 
and beheld the valorous Jairam with the wild tusker’s head jammed between 
his tusks, whilst he ran him rapidly backwards towards the trench, urged 
on by his delighted rider. The scuflling of even a pair of bullocks makes 
a considerable noise ; that created by struggling elephants may be imagined. 
The tusker having got his head into chancery could do nothing but run 
back to clear himself, lie fortunately managed to do this when just on 
the brink of the trench, and miule his escape, pursued round the enclosure 
for some minutes by the gallant Jairam, who, amidst the plaudits of all, 
added to the tusker’s discomtiture by administering some nasty prods 
behind whenever be could catch him. I sent for some money and rewarded 
the mahout before the spectators, os liis position had been a highly dangerous 
one during the tilting - match. Mahouts arc always pleased when their 
elephants deserve commendation, and Jairam had a double allowance of 
grain and a large bundle of sugar-cane that evening as a. mark of his 
master’s approbation. The wild tusker was thoroughly cowed by this 
encounter ; and it was amusing to see the riders of the elephants told ofl 
to guard whilst the others were engaged in tying the captives, jockeying 
the late combatant round the enclosure when he did anything which 
afforded them an excuse for administering correction. 

One great piece of excitement was the capture of a single male elephant 
in the elephant-lines. Unfortunately 1 was the only spectator amongst our 
party. I was just getting up at dawn one morning when a moliout rushed 
into my tent saying, “ Wild elephant, wild elephant !” and away he went 
again. The word he used for elephant might mean one or any number, 
and imagining a herd must have come, and was threatening interference 
with our captives, I ran down to the elephant - lines just as I was, in 
my flannel sleeping-suit. I found the men unshackling three of our 
best females, and seizing spare ropes, and they now told me that a single 
male elephant was amongst the new ones picketed across the river. I 
jumped on to Dowlutpeary behind the mahout We only had girth-ropea 
on her, no pads, and not even dark-coloured blankets to cover ourselveB. 
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Crossing the river we saw some mahouts in a tree, who pointed to the 
jungle ou the left, where we found the elephant, a fine tusker, but with 
the right-hand tusk missing, lie was a young elephant, and would be a 
prize indeed. We all lay fl.at on our elephants’ necks. Presently the tusker 
approached us, and rny elephant’s mahout turned Dowlutpeary round with 
her stern towards him, that he might be less likely to see us. Ho put his 
trunk along her back, almost to where I sat. I took the goad from the 
mahout, so as to job his trunk if he came too near mo, but he seemed 
satisfied. Bheemruttee and Poun]ieary, the other two elephants, now made 
advances to him under the direction of tlieir mahouts, and he soon resigned 
himself unsuspiciously to our company. 

He now led us through the lines, interviewing several of the captured 
elephants, whose position ho did not seem to be able to understand, and 
then retired to a shady tree, as the sun had risen. 1 signed to the hiding 
mahouts to get the other tame elephants quietly across the river, but to 
keep them out of sight ; and as soon jis the elephant stood perfectly still, 
my mahout and llheemruttee’s slipped olf, whilst Pounpeary’s rider and I 
kept the three elephants close against the wild one to prevent his seeing 
the men. They had been at work tying his hind-legs for a considerable 
time, when ho attempted to move and found himself hobbled ! The critical 
knot had just been tied when he shifted his position! He was on the 
alert in an instant. Our eleplumts sheered olf with great celerity, as he 
might have prodded them with his sharp tusk. The mahouts each threw 
a handful of dust into his face in derision before they retired, and now 
the fun began. Men came running from all directions with ropes, to the 
dismay of the tusker, who trumpeted shrilly and made off at an astonishing 
pace, senfiling along with his hind-legs, which were not very closely tied to 
each other, ami which he could use to some extent. He rushed away through 
the low jungle, the whole of our elephants and men in hot pursuit. He 
was red with a peculiar earth with which he had been dusting himself, and 
formed a great contrast to the black tame elephants. Our tuskers were all 
slow (their pace might have been improved by an application of the Assam 
elephant-hunter’s spiked mallet), and we did not gain on the elephant for 
nearly half a mUe. 'The men on foot were running in a crowd alongside 
him to his intense terror. At last he turned into a thicket and halted, and 
we quickly surrounded him, Dowlutpeary and Bheemruttee again went in, 
and ho was secured and marched back between four elephants in triumph. 
I sold him subsequently (for (lovernment) for £175 ; had he had both 
tusks he would liave brought doulde that sum. I gave the three mahouts 
who securi'd him £5 each — a small fortune to them — the moment the 
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ele])liant was made fast, and said a few complimentary words upon their 
activity. I have always found that, in rewarding natives for any service, 
the value of a present is greatly enhanced hy its being given on tlie spot 
in j)i*cjsence of their fellows : and the Canarese proverb, " Thoiigli the hand 
be full of money, there slioiild be sweet words in the mouth,” should not 
be forgotten ; a few pleasant words go well with rujnjes. 

The captured herd consisted of sixteen male (dephants of different 
sizes, of which three were large tuskers — the highest was 8 feet 5 inches 
at the shoulder- — and three wuehias, or tuskless males; thirty females,* 
full or half grown ; and Jiiiie calves. Of the largr?st elephants nine were 
allotted, after careful selection, for the Maharajah’s stud, ten to the Madras 
Commissariat Dcpartnient, nine died, chiefly young o!i(‘S, and twenty-five 
of the least valuable were sold by jniblic auction at ('hamnij-Niiggar tbree 
months after capture, when most of them w'ere tamo enough to he ridden 
away. Tlu'se latter bronght an average price of £8^5, 8s. each, or an 
aggregate of £2085; and tlie total realised for the lifty-fonr (tledncting 
deaths) was £3754, which, after deducting £1550, the total expenditure 
from the commencement of operations in 1873, left a sinplus to Oovern- 
rnent of £2199. The idi'idiants drafted into the Mahanijah’s and Com- 
missariat ostablishraonts were the most valuable animals, but were only 
credited to the Kheddah Department (by the orders of the Chief (•om- 
missioiier) at tlie same price as the second and third rate animals sold for 
at auction — viz., £83, 8s. each. At luJist £100 i)er head n:ore might have 
been added, when tlie .surplus receipts w’ould have heen .£4099. 

The Chief Conunissioner complimented me on the jau formaiice of my 
task in an order on the sul»jeot as follows : “ Iho success that has attended 
Mr Sanderson’s skilful and energetic arrangements in this matter is in the 
highest degree creditable to that gentleman, and the C3ii(if Commissioner 
coi'dially coTigratulatos him thereon, and will liave much pleasure in bringing 
his excellent services in organising and carrying the .‘^arrie out to the favour- 
able notice of the CJoverument of India.” Tlie experiinent having succeedf'd 
so well, the sclieme was sanctioned for a further (jxtmided term, and tluj 
officiating Under-Secretary to the Government of India addressed the (Jliicf 
Commissioner of Mysore as follows : “ I am directed to .state that his Kx- 
cellency the Viceroy and (lovernor-Gcneral in Coniicil is pleasf'd to sanction 
the grant to Mr Sanderson of a bonus of £200, in acknowIe*lginent of the 
skill and personal daring displayeil by liim.” 

Not long after tJiis, I was deputed to llengal on temporary duty for de- 
pliaiit-catching, leaving the work in Mysore in abeyance for some time, though 
This inclu'les the female shot in the enclosure on the day of the drive. 
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my triickers and best men were allowed half- pay until my return. An 
account of the expedition which I undertook after elephants into the wilds 
of the Chittagong hill-tracts will be given in the next chapter. I have not 
caught elephants in Mysore since myretuni from Bengal in 1876, owing to 
the disastrous famine prevalent in Southern India, the cause of which, lack 
of rain, affected the fodder upon which we are dependent for maintaining 
newly-cauglit elephants. But everything is kept in readiness at Morlay for 
the continuation of operations as soon as affairs improve, and it will be 
strange if, with our extended experience, my Morlayit^ and 1 are not able 
to do even better than in 1874. The herds in Mysore are lai^e and 
numerous. I calculate that there are at least 800 elephants in the jungles 
where catching operations can be carried on. 

A few remarks on the breaking of newly-caught elephants may not 
inaptly close this chapter. As soon as a wild elephant is secured, two keep- 
ers are appointed to it, who commence, one on each side, to fan it with 
long branches, keeping out of its reach. At first the elephant is furious 
from fear, and attempts to strike or kick them. They keep up a wild chant, 
addressing their charge by any extravagant title they can think of, such 
as “ King of a thousand elephants,” Lord of the jungles on the summit of 
mighty hills,” &c. The elephant is well fed from the beginning, and it is a 
remarkable circumstance that they eat from the first. They do not seem to be 
able to break through their habit of constantly feeding — a wild elephant grazes 
or browses almost incessantly — and if an elephant refuses its food it is 
generally something more serious tlmn alarm that ails it. A not uncommon 
idea that elephants are starved into submission is quite unfounded. In a day 
or two the elephant pays little attention to the men — being engaged on the 
choice fodder with which it is supplied when they are at work at it They 
gradually approach till they can clap its sides, its legs being secured for 
fear of a kick, which might kill them on the spot The elephant soon 
learns to take sugar-cane, fruit, &c., from the hand, and allows them to be 
put into its mouth, which all elephants prefer to taking food in their trunks. 
I found a small allowance of rice for each elephant useful, as a pinch can be 
wrapped up in grass, adth a little sugar, and the constant feeding with such 
morsels forms a bond between the animal and its attendants. Girth-ropes 
are soon tied round its body, and under the tail as a crupper, and the men 
climb on to it by these. When an elephant once gives up striking at its 
attendants (which it generally does in a few days), it is very seldom that it 
subsequently does anything intended to injure them, unless terrified by baste 
or excitement in their movements. Nor are there any elephants wliich can- 
not be easily subjugated, whatever their size or age. The laigest elephants 
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are frequently the most Ciosily tamed, as they are less ajqn'ehensive than 
younger ones. 

The elephant should, not bo taught to kneed, nor he subjected to other 
unnecessary restraints, until well over the immediate elfects of capture, say 
in four or five months. It may then he taken into the water, and the down- 
ward pressure of a pointed sticik behind the shoulder near the spine will soon 
make it kneel to avoid the pain. 

Elephants are taught to trumpet by the extremity of their trunks being 
tightly grasped between the hands, when tiny are obligaul to breathe through 
the mouth, in doing wliieli they make a loud sonorous sou»'d. They arc 
rewaixlcd and made much of for this, and so h-arn to “ speak,” as it is 
termed, on an indication of what is rcquinul. In Dacca the Government 
elephants are particularly well trained, much more so tlum in the south of 
India, They are taught to collect their own fodder where it is plentiful, 
and to liand it up to the coolie on their backs, who packs it, — and many 
other useful services. 
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CITAPTEE XL 

THE UENGAL ET.EWI ANT-CATCHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


JOnnNEY TO DACG.V— THK <}AN(3K8— A TIflER ON BOARD A RTVEIl-STKAMKR— APPEAEANCE 
OF DACCA— MANUFACTUREH OF MUSLIN, SILVER JEWELLERY, AND SHELL BANGLES— 
THE Er^KPHANT DEPOT OK PKELKllANA— SYSTEM OF KLEPH ANT-IlUNlTNtJ— A TRIP UP 
A TRIBUTARY OF THE BKAIIMAPOOTllA— CAMP- PECULIAR ABSENCE OF ROCK IN THE 
GANGETIC DELTA— UNSUCCESkSFUL SEARCH FOR WILD BUFFALOES— CHANGE MV GROUND 
—A LONG HUNT AND AN UNSUCCESSFUL FINISH— BETTER LUCK — BAG FOUR BUFFA- 
LOES — RETURN TO DACCA — DESPATCH ELEPHANTS TO CHITTAGONG — KHEDDAH PARTIES 
—ARRANGEMENTS FOR SUPPLIES WHILST ELEPHANT-HUNTtNG IN TUB FORESTS— DIFFl- 
CUIiTIES OF THE COUNTRY— PROVISION DEPOT AT RUNGAMUTTEA— LEAVE CHlTl’AGONG 
FOR THE JUNGLES— CHOLERA IN CAMP— DESERTERS— THEIR PUNISHMENT. 

I LEFT Mysore on Se|»teniljep 1, 1875, for Ikngal, and proceeded to Cal- 
ciitlii. llore 1 rcporlud myself to the Clommissary-Gcneral, and tlicn 
left for ])ivcca, via Goaluudo. (loaluiido, the terminal station of the- Eiist- 
<'.rn I'eii'f.'il railway, is on the Ganges, 158 miles north-east of Calcutta. 
From Goalundc' rivcr-sUniiuers leave for Dacca, and stations in Assam, about 
twice a-W'eek. 

The expoctati(ins 1 had formed of the beauty of the Ganges were w’oe- 
fidly staggi^rcal. Instead of a clear rolling ilood, I bolield an extremely 
muddy tidal river. Tliough Goalundo i.s, I believe, 110 miles from the sea, 
the tides roacli far above it, aiul keep the river brackish, and in a constant 
state of muddy agitation. TJie Ganges at Goalundo appeared to be about 
two miles wide, and as the day was stormy there was quite a high sea rau- 
ning on its exposed surface. 

The trip to Dacca from Goalundo occupies two days; the boats anchor 
at sunset, as tlic navigation of the river is difficult. In addition to carry- 
ing passeng(MS, and a large uumlicr of coolies to the tea-estates in Assam 
and elsewhere, each steamer tows two huge goods-flats. Hides, jute, and 
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tea are the chief cargoes from the interior to Ooaliimlo. TIio Hats are 
lashed on each side of the steamer, and the trio hoars a ridioilons resem- 
blance to a small lien with tw^o large chickens muler lier wdngs. This 
arrangement of the flats is necessary, as in ronmling cornejs, and steer- 
ing between sandbanks, they would get aground if tfjwcal astern, and when 
going with the tide they would overrun tlic st(;ainor when she slaokeneil 
speed. The steamers are paddle-boats — 1 believe of 1 S 0 horse-])owei‘ each. 
The current of the Ganges frequently runs at eiglit milo.s an hour, and none 
but powerful boats could make head against it. The machinery of the 
steamers is exposed, and seemed to be a never-ending source of wonder to 
the coolie emigrants on board. 

Continuous nun had floo<lcd tb.e country contiguous to the river, and 
boats wei-o to be seen moving under full sail in what appeared to be verdant 
meadows — in reality rice-fields, where the crop showed above water, l^iuge 
numbers of the Gangctic porpoise (J’hUanista ijmujd'uv), a fish between .six 
and seven feet long, disported themselves not far from the steamer. 1 tried 
several shots at them with my express, but though they apjs ared to roll 
in a deliberate manner, it w’ijs difficult to fiie with acmiracy, ami (piickly 
enough, to kill them. I hit one or two crocodiles when we came within 
reach of them. 

The captain of the bout, who had spent many years afloat on tlie Gang(*s, 
told me of an instance of a tiger boarding his stcairuir wlam at anchor during 
the night She was lying half a mile from shore, and toAvard.s i.'iorning soimi 
natives were engaged with a boat in laying out an anchor astern to jirevent 
her swinging round with the tide. AYhen they jadlcd back, a rope was 
thrown to them by a man on dock, and they Iconght their boat in cIo.se to tins 
steamer’s rudder. The deck of the river-steamers is (jidy thus*. I'eet above 
the water, and the rudder projects several feet from the sternfo.st for jiower 
in steering. A tiger, about two-tliirds gi-own, that must, whilst swirniniiig 
the river, have mistaken the anc.hored boat for an island wlienjon to j(;st, 
had taken up its iKtsition on the rudder. It was too daik for the men to 
see it, and in its friglit at their coming .so near, the crealuie sprang at the 
man in the how of the boat, and livmi him at the lasciir on board the 
steamer. It did them little injuiy, and t(X»k refuge soiianvliere on deck. 
The lascars awoke Captain H.; hut as there were a great many coolitis on 
board, and it was impossible to .shoot witliout risk of killing somcb(jdy, he 
decided to wait till daylight. As soon as it was sufficiently liglit a scarcli 
was instituted, and the tiger w.as found in the eoal-huiiker. Jit; knocked 
over two or three inquisitive natives, ran along the deck, and jumped over- 
board in front of the paddle-wheel. A.s he did .so Captain II. broke one of 
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his hind-legs with a ball The wounded bcjist then clambered into the wheel, 
but just as Ciii)tiiin II. was about to llnish him he fell into the water, and 
was seen no more ; the ra])id current carried him under, and out of reach 
ill a few moments. Soinewliat similar instances have been known of tigers 
getting into native boats. I imagine such must have happened much as in 
this ease, through tlie tigera seeking a rest during a long swim. 

Tlie approach to Dacca by watm* is striking. Some of the buildings of 
Mohammedan type which line the river in the native part of the town 
a[»pear to he of considerable antiquity. At the ends of the streets whicli 
debouch on to tlie river clusters of boats are anchonnl, and an active trade 
goes on in lisli, vegetables, grass for cattle, &c., all brought from the villfigcs 
up or down the river. In the stream are anchored two or three Govern- 
ment steamers, belonging to the European ollloials for use on their tours of 
duty. At the southern end of the town are the Europeans’ residences. 
They stand in green compounds, well back from the river, wliich is here 
bordcjred hy a wide esplanade, the usual lounge of the cvmiiiig. He)*e is 
situated the jialatial residence of the Nawab Abdofd Giiimi, (IR.I., whose 
liberality and benevoleiu'.e are widely known around Dacca. Tlie Europeaus 
in Dacca are beholden to him for warm support in all their amusements — 
hunting, racing, balls, music, croquet-parties, &c. 

Though Dacca is about a liundred miles from the sea, the country is so 
low-lying that the tides run up the river for above it. Its height above 
sea-level is only about ten feet.'^’* For Ibis reason the Europeans’ houses are 
generally two-storeyed, wliicdi is unusual in India, and the upper one is mostly 
used, as the lower is freqmmtly damp. Still Dacca is one of the most 
healthy stations in IJcngal. This is soinewliat strange, as the exlialations 
from the river about October and November cannot but be injurious to 
health. The' stagnant water which has up to this time inundated the 
country adjacent to tlie river for a great distance aljove Dacca, finds its way 
into the main .str(?ain wlicn it shrinks, and brings with it enormous quan- 
tities of decayed vegidable matter, floating islands of grass, drift-wood, &c. 
One day I saw a liead panther, floating so higli out of the water that it was 
evident its decease had talam jdace some days before, pass my bungalow. 
I sent a boat after it, but the skin was useless, the liair coming off when 
handled. Tlie animal had perhaps been drowned, as it bore no marks of 
having been shot. The steneli from the river was sometimes so great as to 
awaken me during tlic niglit, and as the weather was too hot to admit of 

* It was in the country lying betwt cTi l>acc:iuiid the .sea that the great cyclone wave occasioned 
such tcrrihlc loss of life on N<jveiiiber 1, 1S76. It is only its distance from the sea that renders 
Dacca safe from being similarly overtaken. 
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windows being closed it w<as rather distressing. Wlien the river had run 
itself down to summer level it became almost stagnant, except for tlie flow of 
the tides. I well remember this from a dead j\ariah-dog making trij)s up 
and down with the flow and ebb for a day or two. Each time it j>assed 
there was a visible change for the avotso. It looked larger than when last 
seen, and floated more jauntily high out of the water ; nor was its colour 
improved by the loss of patches of hair. At last, after one or two unsuc- 
cessful attempts, I sent a bullet through it at a hundred and fifty yards, and 
put a stop to its ghastly trips. 

Dacca is a populous native city (70,000 inhabitants) and a large and 
favourite civil station. A wing of a native regiment is quai;erc*d here. 
It was a place of great importance under the Moguls, but its foi iner glory 
has in a great measure departed. Dacca used to be famous for iis sliip- 
buildirig, and its fleet of eight Imndrcd anneal vessels, ein])loyed in guarding 
the southern coast against the ravages of Arracancso pirates. It was widely 
celebrated for its manufactures, amongst which muslin of inc(uni>arahlti fine- 
ness was one of the most noted. This is now difficult to i)rocure.. I'lie h(>st 
is only made to order, and costs about £1 per yard. A piece I had of twenty 
yards, and average width, weighed, if I remember rightly, six rnpi»(‘s (twfdve 
shillings in silver). The native silver filigree work, in Kuro))ean designs, 
is superior to anything of its kind of English or Contijiental nianiifactui’c. 
A largo trade is carried on in armlets for native women, cm. from sliclKs, 
brought by tlie native trading-boats to Dacca from the ci.mt of ( -(‘ylmi aiul 
other places. Tlie cutting is eflccted with a Imge sioni-circular knifi^ like a 
cheese-cutter, worked with both hands. A small circular-saw would do .as 
much in an hour as twenty men in a day. 

Dacca is the heailquarters of the lleugal Khoddah, or Eley>hiint-Catcliing 
Establishment. Its situation on a branch of the (langos from.whifli large', 
supplies of water-grasses, suitable for fodder, are obtainable, and within two 
hundred miles of the forests of Cliitlagong, Sylliet, and Cachar, whicli 
abound wdth wild elephants, is perhaps the best for tlie purpose in 15eiig;d. 
The Peelkhana, or elepliaiit depot, is situated just outsi<lo tins town, and 
covers an area approaching one quarter-milo square. It consists of an 
intrenched quadrangular piece of ground in which tlie elephants* jiicki^ts are 
arranged in long rows. At each picket is a masonry flooring, with a post 
at the head and foot, to which the animals are secured. I'he flooring is 
necessary to prevent them kicking up the earth. Along one side of tlie 
quadrangle is a shed several hundred feet long, in which tlie elephants can 
te kept during the heat of the day. There is also a hospital for sick ele- 
phants ; houses for gear and stores ; a native doctor’s room for treating the 
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attendant ; a shelter for howdahs and ropes, &c. The depot is situated 
close to the river for convenience of bathing and watering the elephants, and 
also that fodder may be brought by boats. 

Most of the elephants required for the service of the Bengal Government 
are furnished by the Dacca establishment. It is under a European officer, 
and a yearly exodus of all hands is made to hunt in the forest-tracts of 
(Jhittagong and Assam. The establishment contains fifty trained elephants 
or koonkUs , — derived from the Hindoostan word kwmvk, aid. These are all 
females. In addition to the permanent stud of koonkics, there is always a 
large number of new elephants undergoing training. When fit for service 
these ate allotted to military stations as required. The hunting-party 
usually leaves Dacca about the beginning of December, and after working 
for three or four months (this season is selected as little rain falls), returns 
with the captured elephants about May. The training of these occupies the 
establishment till November, when the animals are despatched to Commis- 
sariat stations, leaving the establishment free to hunt again. The annual 
captures in Dacca for seven years prior to ISVS-VG averaged fifty-nine 
elephants. I found from old records that from 1836 to 1839 inclusive, 
sixty-nine elephants were the annual average. 

In the chapter upon the method of capturing elephants, I have men- 
tioned the composition of a Bengal hunting-party. The expense of main- 
taining the full number of men of which it consists the whole year round 
would be so great that only the jemadars and chief men are pemanently 
employed, the coolies required being enlisted fur two or three months annu- 
ally, as required. This system of hunting has been pursued by the Bengal 
(lovernment, and i^robably by former native governments, so long, that the 
people required for kheddahs are easily collected at Chittagong and other 
centres. Though many die at times from the effects of these jungle-trips, 
and some arc killed almost every year by elephants, there are always plenty 
of volunteers for the work. 

The permanent Superintendent of the Dacca Kheddahs having obtained 
furlough to England, I accepted the acting appointment for eighteen months, 
but I only held it fur nine, as I was permitted, to return to Mysore at the 
end of that period to continue kheddah operations there. And though I was 
under orders to return to Dacca for the last three months of my officiating 
term, to make another expedition into Chittagong in January 1877, the 
return of the permanent Superintendent before the expiration of his leave 
rendered my doing so unnecessary. 

I took charge of the depot from Major C. in September, 1876. As 
we sat at a table under a shady tree in the quadrangle, with a roll of Uie 
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elephants before us, they filed past, and all made their salutations. Those 
that had been caught but a few months were not all (juite an fait at 
salaaming. Several baby elepliants accompanied their maniinas ; others, a 
little older, were ridden by little boys, the mahouts’ sons, wlio joined in the 
march past and seemed proud of their duty. There were 159 in all. 

As tliere was little to do before the liunting season — Dcicember Ix^yond 
my daily inspection of the reelkhana, and the continued training of the 
elephants, I decided to make an expedition up one of the trihiitaiies of the 
Ganges to a place called BeiTamtollic, about forty miles above Dacca, where 
I heard there were a few wild biilTaloes. These aninials are not found in 
Southern India, so I was anxious to add them to my game list, and also to 
see the localities from which fodder was drawn for tlic eh^phants, the amount 
of which arriving at the Beelkluina astonished mo, after the dilliculty experi- 
enced in the matter of fiuhler in Southern India. I therefore despatched 
twenty-five elephants by land, to give them a litXle outing as well as myself, 
as it always does elephants good, and I followed by boat next diiy. There 
was a large choice of boats at the Dacca landing. My servant chose one 
about fifty feet long, having a comfortable cabin ami a small room for 
boxes on deck. It only drew a foot and a half of water, and was propelled 
by eight rowers, with a steersman. The forwai’d lialf of tlie (l(x;k was occu- 
pied by the rowers, the latter half by the cabin. Upon the roof of this 
the steersman sat, guiding the boat with a large oar lashed to the sternpost 
In the forward-deck was a small squfire jut, whicli answered the imrposc of 
a galley. 

I left Dacca at six o’clock in the morning. The boat was narrow and 
sailed well, but only before the wdiid, as it had no keel. We soon turned 
into A tributary that led to a place called Kasimpoor, and here we had to 
take down the large sail as tlie breeze was against us. TIio nwiiii stream 
was about seventy yards wide, with a considerable current. 'J’lie fiood-hanks 
of the river were not less than a mile a])art, and were liiu*d witli grovi»s of 
trees, palms, and jungle, with villages and fishermen’s Imts aj)pearing liere 
and there. Between tlicse hanks wtis one unbroken sea of tlie ricliest green 
imaginable, composed of rice-fields and extensive patcli(*s of liroad -leaved 
rushes, the elephants’ fodder. But little open water was to bo s<x;n cxcejit 
the main stream. When the river should run down in a coiqde of inonLlis, 
and confine itself within the main channel, the rice-crops now standing in 
three feet of water would be reaped. Throughout tlie day the boat wa.s 
kept in dead water over the flooded Ian<l, and as it was not decjp the men 
found poling more effective than rowing. I saw a nunihcr of boats loading 
with grass for the Peclkhana, and could now understand where the fodder 
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came from. This supply only lasts, however, from May till November, or 
during the time of the inundations. When the water retires there is an 
end of the luxuriant growth. 

In the afternoon we turned into a smaller tributary, and after following 
it for some miles we reached camp under a splendid banian-tree, so wide- 
spreading that the twenty-live elephants and their attendants found plenty 
of room under it witliout encroaching upon my camp. As a rule, trees of 
tlie Older Fiats are not so fine in Eastern llengal as in the south of India. 
Tliis may be occasioned by the presence of water within a few feet of the 
surface, which prevents their roots striking sufficiently deep. Tliis tree, 
however, was an exception amongst its fellows. In addition to the in- 
feriority in the size of tlie trees, the massive granite temples and other 
buildings common in Mysore and other parts of Soutliern India are 
wanting in Eastern Bengal. There is an extraordinaiy absence of stone 
tliroughout the delta of the Ganges. There is not a single rock, not a 
pebble, not even a nodule of gravel, for a distance of four hundred miles 
from the sea. The moat permanent building material is but indifferent 
brick ; hence, nothing can lay claim to the antiquity which makes many 
remains in Mysore and otlier provinces so deeply interesting. For anything 
there is to be seen to the contrary, this part of the country might have 
been brought under cidtivation within the last ten years. 

After breakfast next day 1 took all the elephants, and went through a 
variety of grass and bush-jungle, occasional swamps, &c., in the hopes of 
finding buffidoes, but I felt very helpless through not having had any experi- 
ence in the sport. I saw a few hog-deer (Anns porcimis) an animal not found 
in Southern India, but no buffalo. At last we found some marks, and I 
tried to track a solitary bull, but lo.st the trail in a mile. Oh for some 
of my Mysore Oopliga or Kurraba trackers ! The country was wet, and 
trariking comparatively easy, and I saw no jungle that buffaloes could not be 
followed into — even on foot ; but none of my men were adepts. At last 
we mot some charcoal-burners who seemed likely fellows, and who told us 
the buffaloes grazed in the rice-fields at night, but retreated to jungles near 
a ]»lace called lliimpoor during the day. To Ihimpoor we started accord- 
ingly, and on the way picked up a native (the villagers here were not unlike 
the Mysore ICurrabas and Sholngas), and under his guidance the elephants 
tramped some miles of likely jungle, but without our seeing anytliing. 
Our guide, however, promised better things on the morrow, so we returned 
to camp. This kind of work is most beneficial to elephants, as they graze 
the whole of the time, finding a variety of fodder, and the exercise and 
change please them. 
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The return patli to Berramtollic leil through a sea of green riee-fiehls ; 
occasionally skirted oases in the shayiC of moiiiuls and ronmleil hills, all 
closely studded witli beautifully straight, tall trees, with large leaves much 
like the cinchona; whilst several large sails moving steadily along up the 
nullahs intersecting the lico- fields had the a))i)earance in the distance of 
immense white Inrds. When I got to camp 1 found an observant peim 
had marked a pea-fowl to roost in a tr(M^ not far away. It was a difiicult 
light to shoot in, but I managed to bring it down with my rifle at sixty 
yards; and as I had fowls enough for my own consiimi)tioii, 1 made the 
peon a present of it, with an exhortation to continued vigila ice in such 
matters. 

Next day all the elephants started for IJainpoor, and after breakfast I 
followed in my boat up a nullah, or natural ctinal, wliich was about twenty 
yards wide, four deep, and very pnettily shaded with trees. The water was 
almost dead. We reached Kampoor in the afternoon, and I went out 
witli my friend of yesterday to (examine- the country. We saw new track.s 
of buffalo, but nothing else. Next day we again went tlirongli jdmity of 
promising jungle, but though my conductor was eager to sliow sport, he 
■w'as not an Jidept at tlie only method to attain liis olijcct with certainty — 
steady tracking. I therefore returned to breakfiist, cogitating upon what 
to do next, wlien, just as I had finished, a man came in with news of some 
buffaloes having grazed in bis rici',-fields during the night. I scarcely felt 
inclined to go out again on such inlbnnalion, as the day was hot, ami the 
villagers apparently iiica])able of finding the animals, but when the man 
^vas brought forward 1 saw at onc(i tliat lie was the right person at last. 
There was no mistaking him. The (Experienced sportsman can tell the 
genuine hunter at a glance. Whatever th(;ir race or colour the^e is a free- 
masonry amongst .sportsmen, and though I could not speak a word of my 
new friend's language, I could have shaken hands Avith him at once. His 
appearance might not liave been prepossessing to some. Ho had a very 
rough matted head of hair, and a string and a rag round his loins. But 
he was quiet and composed in his manner, though he threw the timid 
glances of his class, so familiar to me, around him ; and his replies, through 
an interpreter, confirmed the confidence I felt in him. I at once ordered 
out five elephants, and gave my guide some tobacco, which delighted him. 
I regarded him as a brother come in the moment of my sore need. 

Sending the elephants to a p(jint two miles down the nullali, I was 
rowed to the same place in my floating house. 1 had no tent, but lived 
in the cabin of my boat. Mounting Tara Eanee, I followed the new tracker 
and another man to their fields, wliere several buffaloes had grazed. Tliere 

1 
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was a scarecrow in one corner, which presented a ratlier ridiculous appear- 
ance, as the buffaloes had grazed the crop quite short, except under its 
outstretched arm and about its feet It was thus left guarding, with 
an appearance of great solicitude, about fifty stalks ! The men caiTied the 
tracks from here in good style tlnough jungle composed of bushes much 
like hazel, interspersed with fine trees ; beds of a peculiar broad-leaved 
plant; and occasional swamps and long grass. The buffaloes — apparently 
eight or ten — ^had wallowed in a pool, and for some distance beyond the 
grass and bushes weio whitewashed with mud from their brushing against 
them. When we had gone about three miles we found a pool only recently 
disturbeil, and I dismounted, its from sundry signs similar to those I well 
knew in bison-shooting — such as the animals loitering and wandering, and 
more particularly (as the compass attached to my watch-chain informed me) 
from their having turned back towards the fields they had gnized, doubtless 
with the intention of visiting them agiiin that night — I imagined they were 
not far ahead. 

We were entering some thick cover when up they jumped, close on our 
right, and cnished away. I did not catch sight of them, but ran along the 
path they made through the grass and bushes. One — the bull no doubt — 
kept lagging behind, and breaking away again and again just befoi'e me; but 
the undergrowth was very rank, and though I ran nearly a mile I never saw 
him. I waited for my followers, and we resorted to tracking again. The 
men kept the trail very well for two miles, when we came to a serious 
check, caused by the buffaloes having met some charcoal-burners, at sight 
of whom tliey had scattered in all directions ; and as the ground was not 
sufficiently soft to render the old bull’s triwks very discernible from the 
others, wh^st the locality had been recently much trampled, the finding the 
newest tracks, and picking out the bull’s amongst them, occupied time. 
The men made many gestui-cs signifying that the buffaloes must be far 
ahead, that we should not catch them up before sundown, and pointing 
to the imition of the sun about seven in tlte morning, with much nodding 
and grunting in an assuring manner, by which 1 understood them to say 
we should make certain work of them in the morning. But I have so 
constantly fomid that when matters look least promising success is often 
close at hand, that I would not hear of giving in, and encouraged them to 
persevere by the well-understood pantomime of tapping the palm of the 
upturned left hand with the fingers of the right held in a suggestive manner 
together, as if passing coin into the said upturned hand. They grinned in 
an appreciative manner at this, and girt up their loins afi-esh, and by making 
a long cast we hit off the trail agaia I saw my only chance was to ride 
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the elephant close behind the trackers, as I could not sec to shoot on foot 
in the grass. We expected a long hunt before we came up with our game 
this time, if we did so at all that day. I was looking round, admiring the 
jangle, when crash, crash, went the jungle close ahead, as the bull started 
suddenly and lumbered oil’! He liad got our wind I Another few yards 
and I should have viewed him ! I told the mahout to push on the clepliant 
with all speed, the trackers leading at a run through the still bending 
bushes, when the wide-spreading, massive horns, and huge hejid of the bull 
appeared suddenly before me, staring at the elephant, and only thirty-five 
yards away I lie looked as cool as if he had just risen from his lair. I 
clutched the driver wildly by his shaven crown to stop the elephant, and 
got a fair shot at the bull’s chest with my 8 -bore and twelve diams, 
but I could not see to put in the left for the smoke, and away the bull 
went. Well, he can’t go lar with that I and I heartily congratulated myself 
on getting so fine a specimen of a buffalo. I now dismounted, and wo 
followed him. There was not much blood, but that often happens with 
thick-skinned animals. The internal bleeding would be the more severe, and 
I pressed on, with the trackers behind me now, as I thought our game might 
prove vicious if stQl on his legs when we came up with him. The blood, 
however, ceased shortly, and the trackers hod to lead agaia This was 
strange. The brate had also jumped a deep and somewhat wide grip — a 
last effort, no doubt. But no; he has gone on at a gallop on the other side! 
The end of the hunt was that we never saw the bull again, though we 
tracked him till dark. Had he been fairly hit with such a weapon as 
the S-bore he could not have gone far. The ball must have made a 
liesh-wound of little importance, hitting him to one side in the shoulder 
instead of in the chest ; and I daresay the old fellow is olive and well to this 
day, as I hope, seeing that I cannot have him ! 

We had a long tramp back to the boat through the dark and thick 
jungle. Apart from the loss of the bull, 1 felt it unfortunate that I should 
have made such a d&hiJt amongst my new people. I feared the trackers' 
confidence in my shooting would be shaken; whilst the fifty hungry mahouts 
and grass-cutters in camp would hear of our ill-success with real grief, 
as they had been calculating upon steaks for supper. My gun-l.«earer, 
Jaffer, who hod accompanied me from Mysore, had, I knew, recounted with 
his own additions his master’s deeds in the shooting line there, and 1 
felt that greater things had been expected of me. Well, it often happens 
that the sportsman gets animals to which he is but ill entitled, as far as hav- 
ing worked for them is conccnicd, and he must therefore set off these pieces 
of good luck against his unfortunate days. 
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Early in the morning we stai'tecl, with tlirec elephants following, to 
examine the rice-fields along the nullah. We found the track of two 
buffaloes quite close to the elephants’ pickets, and after carrying them for 
two juiles through undulating, grass-covered lulls, and swampy bottoms, I 
saw a buffalo standing broadside on in a pool amongst long grass at the 
foot of a slope we were descending. I was riding a very fine elephant, 
TarA Ibinee — Queen of the Stars — at the time. The biiflalo had not seen 
us, so, telling the mahout to keep the elephant steady, I sent a ball through 
its shoulders from the 8-bore, which dropped it on the spot Immediately 
there was a great rushing about in the grass, and the hei-d — of which the 
two we had followed were members — consisting of about a dozen individuals, 
came trotting towards us, all covered with w'et mud that glistened in the early 
sun, with their noses poked stupidly in front of them, not seeing where the 
shot came from, and undecided whither to flee. They nearly ran over the 
trackers who had not seen the buffalo when I did for the long grass, and 
who had gone several yards in front of my elephant kiforo 1 fired. On 
seeing the elephants the buffaloes broke into a wild gallop, passing us to 
right and left, and within a few yaixls’ distance, i bowled over one with 
my second barrol before they got level with us, and seizing my double 
4-bore, I killed a thinl, and wounded a fourth behind us. I knew’ this one 
could not go far ; and when we had examined the fallen ones, the trackers 
and I followed and came upon it, a large cow, lying dead. It wtis unfortu- 
nate that only one of these — the first one fired at — wais a bull, and he w’as 
but an insignificant one ; but the hist-recovered cow had a splendid pair of 
horns, which, though less massive, are longer, and have a finer sweep and 
greaUw symmetry, than any bull’s I have seen. They measure 9 feet 1 inch 
from tip to tip, outside curve, and across forehead. 

The day was getting hot by this time and I returned to camp. On 
hearing of our success a number of men immediately started to cut up two 
of the buffaloes which had had their throats cut before they were dead, with- 
out which Mussulmdns w’ill not cat any animal’s flesh. On their return, 
with elephants carrying the meat of the two huge creatures, the camp was 
shortly festooned with meat cut into long thin strips for drying in the 
sun. The surplus was to be taken to Dacca for the men’s wives and little 
ones. I told off two men to preseiwe a quantity of meat for the mahouts 
who had been left at Dacca, and though it would only give them a taste 
each, Indian sporting dependants all like to have a share in the products of 
their master’s hunt. 

I spent two or three days in this neighbourhood, not so much for shooting 
os to see the country. I took the whole of the elephants out for a few hours 
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every day, marching in an extended line as if beating, but moving slowly 
so that they might feed. They were a very fine lot, and their men seemed 
willing and active fellows, and though I could not talk to them as they 
spoke Bengalee, we got along capitally by signs, and the aid of an inter- 
preter when necessary. The latter was a rather complicated way of con- 
versing, as I had to speak to Jailer in Canarese (not his language more than 
my own), who translated into Hindoostilnce to a Bengalee who understood 
Hindoostanee. This was similar to an Englishman’s telling a German in 
French what he would communicate to an Italian who understood German ! 

After my return to Dacca I made an interesting trip into the Garrow 
hills in Assam, of which I shall give a short account further on. In 
November I despatched 79 elephants of previous years’ capture to Bar- 
rackpoor, they being sufficiently trained for service; .and I then started 
80 elephants to Cliittagong, 154 miles by land, to proceed by slow stages, 
with a view to commencing the catching-openitions of the season. I fol- 
lowed by sea from Calcutta on December 13 th, but I had previously to 
recall 30 of my 80 elephants to assist in driving the covers near Goal- 
undo, where his Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales and party intended to 
make their d&M in pig-sticking. Arrived at Chittagong, 1 found that the 
two jemaddrs whom 1 had sent a month beforehand to collect two khed- 
dah parties had made 'all preliminary arrangements, and it only remained 
for me to advance the men two months’ pay, and to make arrangements 
for the provisions we should require when beyond the reach of civilisation. 

Chittagong is a district sstuated in the north-cast comer of the Bay o 
Bengal. It is divided into two tracts, of widely differing character, — ^viz., 
the coast district (2700 square miles), well cultivated and populated, and 
producing a large surplus stock of rice for exportation ; and the hill-tracts 
(6800 square miles), inhabited by but a few rade tribes, and clothed with 
dense jungle. From the latter tract immense supplies of wood for boat- 
building and household ‘purposes arc drawn by the inhabitants of the coast 
district, by way of the Kumafoolie river, which forms a highroad into the 
hills, as it is navigable almost to its source, as are also its tributaries. In 
these hills wild elephants abound, and the locality has been one of the chief 
hunting-grounds for the supply of these animals to Government for about a 
hundred years, and probably long before that to former native Governments. 
The professional elephant-catchers are all Chittagong men, and their skill 
in their profession is unrivalled. The hillmen never engage in the work. 

I had decided, upon the advice of the most experienced men, to work 
near the headrwaters of the Chengree (vtda map) and Myanee rivers, but 1 
found it most difficult to obtain any exact account of the distances and 
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various obstacles to be encountered in so wild a country. The head-men 
had all been there before, but no European, as the former Kheddah Superin- 
tendents seldom went beyond Sungamuttea, the most advanced civilised 
outpost in that direction. As to the maps available, the chief points and 
general lie of the country only had been settled by triangulation. K^ard- 
ing details it was stated, “ Nearly all the hills in this district are covered 
with impenetrable jungle ; the subordinate streams and hill-features have 
therefore been sketched.” 

I was determined to explore the country in person, as the chance of 
being first into a new field is one seldom to be bad nowadays, and is cer- 
tainly not to be neglected ; and the inability to obtain any exact account of 
what was before us added considerably to the pleasure of the expedition 
from my point of view. All accounts agreed as to the Chengtee and 
Myanee being accessible to small dug-out boats nearly to tlieir sources, 
some two hundred miles from Chittagong following their courses ; and on 
this means of transit I arranged our provisioning. The boats, or canoes, 
used for conveying the rice, salt fish, &c., required for the people, were pro- 
cured in Chitting, and carried about seven hundredweights each. They 
drew eight inches of water when loaded, and could be dragged over shal- 
lows and fallen trees conveniently. I engaged sixty, with three men to 
each, at 24 rupees each boat and crew per mensem, and free rations to the 
men. This flotilla proceeded up the Knmafoolie to Itungamuttea, the 
frontier police station. I visited this place, mnking a pleasant trip in a 
small paddle-steamer obligingly placed at my disposal by the Commissioner 
of Chittagong, and arranged a depot there, and had it stocked with two 
months’ provisions. I placed this under a European named Wilson, a clerk 
in my oflice. Ue remained at the Rungamuttea depot during our trip 
into the wilds beyond, and carried out the very arduous duty of keeping 
us duly provisioned, and maintaining communications, most satisfactorily. 
The amount of provisions required for the two kheddah parties and tamp 
elephants’ attendants was a little over seventeen hundredweights per diem, 
so that the commissariat arrangements required no little attention and 
forethought. 

The two jemadiirs did not recommend that the hunting parties should 
proceed to their ground by the same course as the stores — the rivers — but 
proposed that we should march across the hills from Chittagong until wo 
struck the Cliengrce, where one party might await the arrivd of boats 
from Kungamuttca, and work in tlio valley of the Chengree, whilst the other 
crossed the watershed into the Myanee valley, to be similarly supplied by 
boats up the Myanee. Having ascertained that a place called Itqjamaka- 
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B^ecta — camp No. 2 on map — would be a convenient point from which to 
make a start, it being the last civilised place in the coast district, I ordered 
the kheddah parties to be assembled there by the 27 th December. 

1 left Cliittagong, a pleasant station notwitiistanding all that is said of 
its unhealthiness, and its sociable little community of Government oflicials 
and tea-planters, on 26th December 1875, and reached Bdl )00 Ghat by 
evening, doing the chief part of the journey in the small steamer before- 
mentioned, which took me up a tributary of the Xurnafoolic, not marked 
on map. Elephants met me at the furthest point the stcjimer, wliich only 
drew two feet, could reach, and took me, my servants, and clfects, to camp. 
1 found that cholera had unfortunately appeared amongst the attendants 
of our elephants. Sergeant Carter — the only European who accom)>aniod 
me on this expedition, and who had marched with the elephants from 
Diicca, whilst I went by sea — reiMirted that one man out of three attacked 
had died, and that one of the others wits in a critical condition. This 
intelligence marred in no small degnw the plciisurc of our start, sis I fore- 
saw that if cholei’a — which was showing itself here and there in the villages 
in the coast district — broke out in our party, the whole undertaking might 
end in failure. I spoke to the native doctor attached to tlie establishment 
regarding due care in treating and scgnjgating the sullering men, and ordered 
Sergeant Carter to march at three in the morning, so as to reach the next 
camp l»efore the sun was hot, which was advisable for both men and 
clcpiiants. I followed with my own camp at 6 a.m., and after marching 
through the level, highly-cultivated country that c^onstitutes the coast 
district, we reached camp No. 2, seventeen miles, al)OUt 11 A.M. 

liaJamaka-Bheeta is a small village on the border of the immense 
jungle which extends without a break fiDin Chittagong for hundreds of 
miles north and east through Tipperah and the L<K>shai country, and south 
through Arracan and Bunnah. I found the two kheddah parties mustered 
here as agreed uiwn, each 370 strong. The rest of the day of arrival, and 
next day, I was occupied in suj)crintending the taking of the names and 
places of residence of the coolies, for identification in ca.se they deserted, 
w’hich tlie jemadars informed me they frequently did. It was necessary 
to give them two months’ pay in hand to leave with their families, and I 
learned it had become a practice with many, as no one but the jemadars 
had accompanied them into the jungles hithcrU), to remain only until one 
capture of elephants had been effected, and then to desert. This was on 
easy method of making from fifteen to twenty rupees, as they were fed the 
while, and with luck some elephants might be caught almost at the outset 
I had the men aivanged in lines, and whilst inspecting them a crier pre- 
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ceded me, proclaiming at the top of his voice, and occasionally beating a 
tom-tom to insure attention, the awful pains and penalties to which 
deserters would render themselves liable. This kept the men in check 
to a great extent, though when we had been out about fifteen days, ten 
bold spirits ran away. I determined my words should not be unfulfilled, 
and immediately promised ten active mahouts five rupees each if they 
succeeded in catching any of them. The runaways had a start of twelve 
hours, and were not likely to loiter by the way, but tlie pursuers followed 
without rest for a day and night, traversing the dense jungles with torches, 
and succeeded in catching eight of them just at the outskirts of the jungle. 
These they brought back pinioned, and with leading-ropes round their necks. 
I held an imposing torch-light court-martial upon them when they arrived. 
The jemadar strongly urged the advisability of hanging them there and 
then, and cast his eye about for a likely overhanging bough to which to 
suspend them ‘‘in a row” as he said. I believe tliey re<ally thought I 
should act upon his recommendation; but after much consideration I allowed 
mercy to prevail, and gave them a severe punishment instead of the capital 
one 1 This much reduced the inclination to make off, and the few others 
who did decamp before the cud of tlie expedition were brought from their 
distant homes by tlie police to Rungamuttea, where the political officer 
gave them two months* iminisonmcnt with hard labour for stealing the 
Government provisions which they had taken with them, and which formed 
the only ground upon which they could be criminally convicted. Almost 
all the kheddah men w^ere rascals of various degrees, as it was only this class 
who cared to take such dangerous and irregular employment ; and though 
I tliought none the worse of them for their antecedents, as they did their 
duty manfully, strict discipline was necessary to prevent their evil pro- 
clivities from interfering with the success of our work. 
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AN ELEPHANT-CATCHING EXPEDITION INTO THE HILL-TRACTS 

OF CHITTAGONG. 


BNTBR THB niIiI.-TRACTS — ENDURANCK OP THE MEN — MV CAMP ARRANOEMEMTS— ORDER 
OF MARCH — FIRST NIOHT’B ENCAMPMENT — PRECAUTIONS AOAINST MALARIA— SECOND 
day’s march — HILLMEN — ENCAMPMENT— ELEPHANTS COLLECTING FODDER— COOKERY 
IN THE JUNOLES — THIRD DAV’s MARCH — A DIFFICULT CLIMB — gUIOKSAND — AN 
ELEPHANT ROLLS DOWN A HILIjSIDE — CHARMED DUCKS — A F.VU)K ALARM — REACH 
THE CUENOREE RIVER— NEW YEAR’S EVE— JUNOLES— CANES— REMARKABLE CREEPERS 
— NOVEL FISHINO — SDDDAR ALI SURROUNDS A HERD OF ELEPHANTS — KOOKIES — 
THEIR CRUELTIES- MARCH TO JiIOOOaAPi.RA— THE STOCKADE— THB DRIVE— CAPTDRB 
THIRTY-SEVEN ELEPHANTS— A FEMALE ALMOST TAKES ME IN REAR. 

O N the 20th December I stood at the edge of tho jungle at Sajam&ka- 
Bheeta, whilst the men entered in single hie, each salaaming and crying 
Allah ! Allah ! by way of invoking luck. The matchlock-men led the van, 
firing fewo-de-joie with a few rounds I had given them from tho magazine 
to celebrate the commencement of our enterprise. Each $oolie carried a 
springy bamboo lath across his shoulder, with a basket at each cud, through 
which the bamboo passed. These baskets contained fifteen days’ provi- 
sions, as it was uncertain when we might meet the provision-boats com- 
ing up the Chengree ; and should we fall in with elephants on our way 
a halt would be necessary. Each man’s rations weighed 33 lb., and as 
the head-men and matchlock-men made their gangs carry their rations as 
well as their own, and each had a few cooking-pots, the weights were over 
40 lb. per man. With this they marched for several days from morning 
till night, in hilly country, often in the beds of streams, and through 
bamboo-cover and long grass, under a broiling sun. The men were gen- 
erally of miserable physique according to our notions, but they had the 
patience and endurance of mules. On tho third day of marching I saw 
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several of them with raws on their shoulders, caused by the pressure of the 
bamboo ; still they kept on with wonderful pertinacity, partly induced by 
the promise of extra tobacco and the prosi)ect of a speedy return to their 
homes if elephants were captured soon, but chiefly by the esprit de corps 
of the two parties, wliose head jemadars, Gool lJudden and Suddar Ali, 
each strove to outmarch tlie other, and to get to the hunting-grounds first. 
In IhLs Suddar Ali, who was a younger man tlian Gool Budden, succeeded, 
as he left liis party uiuler a lieutenant, and with a few of his men out- 
stripped the main body by doing nearly forty miles a-day. He was 
rewaixled by finding a herd of elephants in the valley of the Chengree before 
we arrived ; and when the men came up on 2d January, after five days’ 
marching, he at once sun-ounded it ; whilst Gool Budden hatl to march over 
the Kalamoin range — a tcnible job — into the Myanee valley, and did not 
find elephants till the 7th. 

When I started for these unexplored w’ilds I never expected to escape 
fever, and possibly a necessity for a speedy return to open country ; con- 
sequently I cannot speak too thankfully of the health our whole party 
enjoyed. We fortunately left cholera behind us ; and though towards the 
end of the two months a few of the men were down with dysentery, we 
only lost four during the trip, including one killed by an elejdiant. I had 
provided myself with every comfort and convenience, and amongst other 
things 1 had reason to congratulate myself on possessing before the trip 
was over wjis a tin of 100 lb. of ship’s biscuits and a keg of salt Bengal 
liunips and tongues. I had an ample supply of tin provisions, plenty of 
books, and comfortable camp-fittings. I also had tents and everything as 
comfortable as possible for my servants — Madrassees — who had accompanied 
me from Mysore, and who comprised a head-servant, a cook, a table- 
servant, and four Bengalee peons. My trusty henchman Jafler — my fac- 
totum for many years — of course accompanied me, in chaige of my shooting 
and fishing gear. 1 had a most energetic lieutenant in Sergeant Carter, 
who was blessed with the constitution of an elephant. He was the only 
Kuropean besides myself in the hunting party, Wilson remaining at tlie 
Bungamuttea depot after making one trip up the Chengree with the first 
instalment of provisions. No amount of work ever distressed Seigeant Carter ; 
and after the longest days he used to sit up with a very mode.st allowance 
of Commissariat rum and an amide supply of tobacco, far into the night 
In fact, as fiw as I can say from personal observation, he may never have 
turned in at all, as I always left him sitting by the fire before his tent 
and found him there early in the morning when I got up for coffee ! 

Having scon the last man into the jungle on the morning of the 29th, 
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my tent was struck, the elephants loaded, and wc marched at 7 a.h. I 
halted the column for a moment os we left the camping-ground to shoot 
some jungle-fowl {Gallm ferrvgineits) which were jiecking in the recently- 
reaped rice-ficlda. I determined that I must have blood on starting on 
such an expedition, so I hunted them into a thick bush from which an 
elephant dislodged tliem, and down came the two cocks in a cloud of 
feathers. This species does not occur in the south of India ; it is almost 
identical with the common red domestic foAvl of llcngal villages, though 
somewhat smaller. 

Our order of march throughout was for me to lead the column of 
elephants on my riding-elephant — the coolies being ahvays well ahead 
of us, as they usually started some hours before — and for the sergeant to 
be the last man of the column. Several elephants carried tents and 
supplies; my servants and dogs were disposed upon others; the native 
doctor surmounted his pills and instruments on the back of a third ; and 
three carried coops of fowls and ducks, which cackled loudly when they wore 
bumped against trees and thickets. 

The first day we marched till .5.30 r.M., ten and a half hours, about 
twenty-live milea In some places wo followed the beds of shallow, 
gravelly streams, very shady and pleasant. The jungle w'as occasionally 
open forest, and the marks of ssiinbur Arisloldvi) were exceedingly 
numerous; but from 11 A.M. till we halted, our route was through one 
unbroken stretch of grass, the path leading t)vcr small round hills, the grass 
being everywhere upwards of ten feet in height. This Wixs country which 
had been cleared and cultivated at intervals from time immemorial, relaps- 
ing for a few years into waste. In the disbiricc, a long and regular line 
of blue hills, the Bhangamoora range, hounded the horixon before u.s. 
Our goal was beyond this, as no elephants were to be found jn the grass- 
country which extended to the liills. The Chengree lay between the Bhan- 
gamoora range and the next, the Kalamoin. Our course all day was N.K. 

I was glad, on ascending a saddle about five o’clock, to see the advanced- 
guard encamped in a green valley where the grass was short, cmixjsomed 
in hills, and just before me. The smoke of the fires already started was 
fillin g tlie valley with a soft blue haze, whilst a busy hum ro.so from the 
throng. I descended the hill, and found a good camping-place some two 
hundred yards from the men ; and as the baggage- elephants came up one 
by one with tents, &c., and deposited their loiids, they were shackled and 
turned loose on the sides of the hills for half an hour’s grazing before being 
secured for the night. They had fed throughout the day’s march, aud 
only required a little fodder to make them comfortable. 
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My first care on reaching the ground was to start half-a-dozen men 
for firewood, whilst 1 took others with me carrying kettle, water-pots, 
wash-hand basin, saucepan, and all available vessels, to secure a supply 
of clear water for cooking and drinking for myself and servants before the 
small stream which ran through the valley should be disturbed by the thirsty 
elephants. This done, I sounded the assembly on my comet for Sergeant 
Carter, who was noi yet in sight, to let him know that tlie day’s march was 
over, and he soon came up with the last elephants. 

The valley was very damp, and after dinner I had a fire kept up for 
half an hour in the tent ; and though I turned in amidst the smoke, it was 
better than a cold raw atmosphere. 1 believe that, with a small fire kept 
up in or near the teut all night, and of course mosquito-curtains, and a cot 
at least three feet from the ground, a person may sleep in the most malari- 
ous swamps or jungles with safety. As the nuasma is carried up, or anni- 
hilated, in the warm atmosphere, I have frequently done so without ill effects. 
In unhealthy jungles I make it a rule to keep within the influence of the 
camp-fires after sunset, and in the mornings until the jungles are warmed 
by the sun, when possible. 

December 30, 18Y5. — To-day we marched from 7.30 a.m. to 3.30 P.sr. 
The coolies got off at 4 A.M. The country was more difficult than yesterday, 
and we only did about sixteen miles. Ilei-c we caught up the coolies, and 
found such a good camping-ground that I ordered a halt. With so many 
men and elephants, for whom space, water, and fodder w'ere necessary, it was 
not every place that offered facilities for camping. The country to-day was 
all grass and a little bamboo, but closer and steeper than yesterday. The 
few villagers we saw were Hill Arracancse and Chuckmas, and had strongly- 
marked Indo-Burmese features. I noticed a breed of fine white fowls and 
several geesa in the two or three villages wo passed. All tlie houses were 
raised upon bamboo platforms about ten feet from the ground, a good pro- 
tection against malaria and dampness. 

Our encampment this evening w'as better situated than yesterday. My 
tents and the sergeant’s occupied a small hillock covered with short grass, 
rising in the centre of a narrow valley. The coolies were comfortably 
squatted on the level ground along the stream, where they erected grass 
huts as a protection against the soaking night dew. The view up to the 
closing of the valley, a vista of about half a mile, was unique. Several 
small rounded hillocks, like the one my tent occupied, rose from the level 
ground ; spurs ran out from the sides of the hills enclosing the valley, here 
only about three hundred yards wide; and the stream wound a tortuous 
course around these and the hillocks. The spurs at their lowest points 
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were covered with a rich green grass, whose silken tassels, two rthI a half 
feet in length, of a silvery or ashy grey, raised themselves on graeefnl stilks 
over the broad level of green loaves, themselves ton to twelve feet in height 
Higher up the sides of the valley the tassel-grass Wiis replaced by the grace- 
ful wild plantain, wdiose broiul, cinerald-green fronds, some drooping, some 
shooting up to a height of Uventy feet, contrasted ellltctively with the dark- 
green feathery leaves of the bamboos. 

The elephants were scattorc'd in all directions, gallHuing their night’s 
fodder, pulling down brandies, bearing over with a fore.-foot and njirooting 
the succulent plantain, or reaping the long grass with tlndr trunks with a 
swishing sound. The attendant of each sUiod upon its broad back, laying 
the fodder evenly aeros.s as the patient and sagacious animal collected and 
handed it up. This was work whicli suited the elephants, who grazed at 
leisure, and only handed up of their abundance wlicn adjured with more than 
usual earnestness to lull (in elejihant language, to “ haml uj) 'J'owards 
nightfall they came in, moving mounds of green, the mahout or grass-cutter 
perched upon the evenly-balanced load, singing blithely. My dogs were 
lying upon the tent -sacks, whikst I sat by the lire amusing myself by 
watching the i)re2)aration8 for ilinner. The coc>k is bu.sy near a small trench 
over the lire, in which two or three pots and saucejians are simmering in a 
row. A duck is roasting on a bamboo spit over a pan of charr/ial, a sauce- 
pan-lid being ingeniously propped sidi!ways nndiirneath it to catch the gravy, 
whilst avoiding the fire, and basting goes on merrily. My interest in the; 
operation is of a comitlacent nature, as 1 know the bird will .shortly appear, 
as nicely browned, as correctly stuffed, and as neatly serve<l, sis it could be 
in headquarters. 

One or tw'o chickens which have got out of the rough jungle-coop awi 
going about " wee-weeing ” mournfully as night closes in and thoughts of 
jackals affright them. They are not to be overlooked ! they are olyects of 
tender solicitude, and will be wanted bcibre many day.s, either for curry or 
“ ” (stew !). Pl’en now the cook’s minions make insulious advances 

towards them, seize them, shrieking, and thrust them into the basket amongst 
their fellows, where they shortly settle down and are at peace. 

And now for dinner. What a blessing it is to have a good Madras 
cook in Bengal 1 The roast duck forms one of the few cases in life where 
reality does not fall short of anticipation ; the cuiTy could not be mistaken, 
even by an idiot, for the less sincy productions ol' the artistes of the leading 
Presidency ; and 1 am not required by my rhi:f to contenqilatc any of the 
culinary audacities which Bengalee hubbaclavs (a.s cooks are there called, 
Heaven help them !) designate as jjuddings. 
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The evening is chilly, and the mist gathers heavily, so a seat close to 
the Are and a thick overcoat are both pleasant and necessaiy adjuncts to the 
post-prandial cheroot. The light from the hundreds of small cooking-fires 
in the valley produces a strange efiect. Some of the elephants are picketed 
between me and the nearest blaze, and are thrown into strong, weird relief 
in tlie fog. The hum amongst the tired men i& gradually decreasing, and 
before I turn in, the whole encampment, except that where stand the 
elephants, is comparatively quiet 

December 31. — This day’s march, though only thirteen miles, was a 
very trying one ; it, however, lauded us at our goal, the Chengree stream. 
We started at 7.30 a.m. with a tremendous ascent of a spur of the blue hiUs 
1 had noticed ahead at the commencement of our march, and found that the 
enchantment of the distant view vanished on closer acqiuuntance. The hill- 
side Avas covered with long gnuss, which, when trodden down by the leading 
elephants, maile a slippery foothold for the rest As the huge beasts toiled 
up tlie almost vertical acclivity in a long straight line, zigzagging being im- 
pissible, I thought wliut the clfect Avould be should one slip and roll down ; 
recovery would have been impossible, and the whole line behind would have 
gone like nine-pins. 

The view from the top of this hill was uninteresting. Before us were 
higher hills, covered with nothing but long gra.ss, with a few bamboos in the 
hollows ; behind us all the fine trees had been joomed * off tlie country. 

We now descended nearly as deep a valley on the far side as the one 
we had left, and then kept along the bed of a shallow stream. As we 
rounded a comer I saw the ground shake under the elephants before mine. 
This was a peculiar kind of quagmire occasionally met with, over which, 
though the surface bends, animals may often jiass in safety ; but Avhon it 
once give.s way it is rapidly broken up in all directions. It is, fortunately, 
seldom deep enough to be dangerous. My mahout pushed my elephant on 
in tlie hope of getting over safely, as we were light, shouting to the men 
behind to take another line ; but the surface had been too much tried 
already, and when we wore almost over, through the elephant went, sinking 
to her girths. An elepliant never gets flurried in situations where a horse 
would strujg»lo and make matters worse ; and by resting a portion of her 
weight on her curled trunk upon the firmer surface in front, she managed, 
after much suiging and rolling about, to get through it. 

In a mile more we caught up the coolies who had preceded us some 

* Joomintj is the mclliuil of cultivation common to nil jiinf;lc-tribc9, and consists in cutting 
down and burning tlio timber, the ground being rolinquislu'd after the one or two crops have been 
obtiiiucd from it, the fertili.>iiug ctlVct of the ash having worn out hy that time. 
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hours. About five hundred were nesting at the foot of a steep ascent, in 
which was a pa.ss whore they could only go in single lile, ami which took 
much time to get over. I saw we should bo kept for hours if this we.ie 
the only way up, but I felt assured that the opposite sitle of the .s])iir, 
round which the nullah wound, must be at least as easy as this ; so leaving 
Sergeant Carter and half the following to get u]) by the first routi!, I took 
all the elephants and the rest of tije men along the nullah and round the 
spur, where we put the elephants at the st(;ep ascent, the unloaded ones 
taking the lead and breaking down the bamlioos and long grass. After a 
tedious climb under a hot sun, we reached a level aadillo on the to|) at 
twelve o’clock ; at the same time Sergeant Carter brought up tiio hast <»f his 
detachment. 

The men now preceded us along the narrow ssuldle, whilst the eleidiants 
rested to cool and feed after their climb, and we followed in an lunir. The 
saddle was exceedingly naiTow, and obstructed with bamboos and the ever- 
lasting grass, and a ini.shap oecuned in the woret part, which, fortunabdy, 
was not as serious as it might have been. One elepluint, Chiiinpa, was 
leading, mine being second .at the time, when a large portion of earth over 
which she was passing suddenly gJivo wjiy, and with a bellow of fright poor 
(Jhumpa slid down some jmrds, and then rolled over and ovan- live distinct 
times down the steep grass hill, and just stopjxid .short of a deep ravine at 
the bottom. It was a teri iblo sight to see an elephant, toes up, making 
such rolls. The mahout saved himself by jumping olf wlnm the earth 
slipped, and clinging to the grass. 1 .sprang from my elephant instantly. 
As Chumpa made no sound when .she got to the b<jttom I feared she must 
be killed. There was a great smashing of pots and pairs during her roll, 
for she carried the native doctor’s elfects, aniong.st which were hi.s live-stock, 
consisting of eight duck.s. 

Looking down the long lane in the gTa.?s I was relieved to .see Clmmpa 
getting on to her feet ; her ge<ar w.'is left half-way, the girth-ro])es having 
broken. Her mahout, like many natives when smldenly confronted by 
danger or difficulty, had (juite lost his senses, and now commenced to beat 
his mouth, and cry that his elephant wa.s dead. 1 gave him a box on the 
ear (Lord Lytton’s Minute on the Fuller case had not been written then) 
that sent him flying down the slipi^ery lane .after his elephant, which he 
nearly reached before he pulled up. I followed, holding on by the gras.s, 
and T?e tried to soothe the poor beast after her friglit. She did not seem 
hurt, and we got her on tlie path again with some trouble. 1 had often 
passed precipitous places on elephants with my legs dangling over vacuity. 
I made a mental note of this occurrence, and decided in future to turn the 
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other way, so aa to be able to jump on to terra firma, not into space witli 
an elephant after me, in case of a roll. 

Poor Champa was not seriously hurt, and in a month was quite well 
again. Astonishing to i-clate, four out of the doctor’s eight ducks were 
found scathless ; a few dabs of blood and feathers amongst tlie fragments of 
pots and pans along the line of descent led to the conclusion that the others 
had been crushed, but no piece of them was ever found large enough to 
enable any one to swear to their exact fate. 

A certain amount of obscurity also shrouded the last moments of the 
sur\'ivors of this mishap. Some days subsequently I heard Jalfer and certain 
mahouts confidentially advising the doctor to have nothing to do with such 
evidently uncanny ducks, saying that they would not cat them if they were 
theirs — not for any consideration. They suggested their being allowed to 
swim away down the Chengrec, on the banks of which we w^ere then en- 
camped, that not only might the danger that would assuredly attend eating 
them be avoided, but also such harm as would in all probability result finm 
their continued presence in camp. Their representations seemed to have 
some effect on the doctor, and though he did not agree to release the ducks, 
he evidently had superstitious qualms about eating them. These would 
probably have given way when provisions became scarce, but before that 
time the ducks vanished in a mysterious manner. The doctor, who was 
exceedingly tall and lanky, beguiled a few hours of each morning by letting 
them out for a swim, ho watching their aquatic gambols from the bank with 
tender solicitude. One morning whilst he was thus engaged a mahout came 
in haste to say his services were required in the elephant-lines at some dis- 
tance. The doctor accompanied him, as the case was represented to bo 
urgent, leaving his ducks disporting themselves near a bend of the stream 
below camp. 'When ho returned from attending the case, which turned 
out to be much less serious than was represented, he proceeded to collect 
his ducks. He shortly, however, retunied, looking very blank. They had 
vanished. He had sought them far and near, on the water and in tlie 
jungle, but no trace of them was to be seen. No one could tell him any- 
thing of them. Jaflfer even asked him what he could expect of ducks that 
had survived a roll down a precipice on an elephant. They were evidently 
not subject to the ordinary conditions of their kind, and he advised the 
doctor to be thankful that they had taken themselves off instead of any- 
thing untoward happening to anybody. Suspicions were afterwards sought 
to be cast upon Jailer and my special riding-elephant’s attendants by the 
store-weighman, a friend of the doctor’s, who declared that he saw them 
dining particularly well the night after the ducks were lost, and who stated 
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his belief that duck formed part of their menu. Jaffcr retorted that as he 
(the weighman) was a Bnihmiii he could not possibly know what cooked 
duck looked like, unless, indeed, he had had some liand in their disappear- 
ance, and had been thus unjustifiably varying Ids vegetarian diet! At any 
rate, as to the circumstantial evidence against hiinscdf and inessinales, tla^ 
witness must have mistaken some curried ]uinipkin they were having for 
duck. Jaffer could scarcely, however, hear the subject mentioiuul without 
smirking, as if some savoury recollections stole over Inni ! 

At 2 P.M. we readied a place where the coolies were encnrnpcil ; but 
as it was said the elephants could, before dark, readi the Chengree river, 
towards which we were now descending, I ordered tlunii to push on. After 
making some terrible descents, which no heast of burden but an clepliaiit 
could have managed, and from the paths down which wc were obliged care- 
fully to remove the pieces of wild -plantain stems strewn about by the leading 
elephants, lest we should have an acenient to whicli tlic slipping of an alder- 
man on a piece of orange-peel would have been a trifle, we got into a stream 
forming an easy roadway till we came to a fallen trunk of a tree about six 
feet from the ground, and wliich barred furl her passage. Its removal 
required the united strength of as many ele])hants as could get at it to- 
gether. In striding over it as it lay, my eleidiant made such a lurch that 
I was thrown off the chirjama (riding-pad) into the stream. 

After reaching the level ground at the bottom of the valley the junghj 
was much better, being fine heavy timber, el(*ar of undergrow'th and the 
abominable grass. Here a great uproar occurred in the rear of the column : 
elephants trumpeted, mahouts shoubid, and the jungh* crashcid. Some one 
raised an alarm tliat a solitary tusker liad attacked the females, but running 
back with my heavy rifle I learnt that it was only a new eh‘.i)haMt, captured 
two years before — and which wc had brought with us, with’two or thrcie 
others, to learn kheddah work — which had tak(‘n fright at .something she 
saw or heard, and, after communicaliug her excitement to the other ch;- 
phants near, had bolted and tlirown her mahout. A couj)lc of elejiliants 
gave chase and she was soon brought back. We shortly reached the river, 
at which I was very glad, as this meant that our chi(jf hardsliips of march- 
ing were at an end. It would be imiiossible to exaggerate the difficulties 
of tlio past three days* marches, or to overestimate the great usefulness of 
our elephants. Poor, good beasts ! their patience and docility under the 
annoying conditions of hjiving to climb steep hills, and force their way 
through thickets under a hot sun, were admirable. 

The river Chengree at the i>oint where wt. vStruck it, probably about 100 
miles above Eungamuttea, and perhaps CO from its source, was only fifteen 
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yards wide, and two feet deep. It was very muddy for a hiU-stream. This 
was not th(5 ellect of rain, of which there had been none for some weeks, 
but seemed an inseparable condition of all the streams here, as they flowed 
throujrli alluvial soil void of rock. 

The Myanee, sister river to the Clien^e, is a somewhat larger stream, 
and flows between the Kalamoin and Dalainoin ranges. We eventually 
worked east to the Myanee, and floated all our bi^age down it to Ilunga- 
muttea on our return inarch. 

Nm Year’s Eve ! — ^Tlicro were no means of celebrating the occasion. I 
was too hungry and tired to wait even for a special dinner to be prepared ; 
so, consoling myself with morosely thinking that in sleeping the mystic 
hours away I should probably be more sensibly employed than many of my 
friends, I turned in and slept soundly till morning. 

January 1, 1876. — It was exce.ssively cold this morning, and foggy till 
some time after sunrise. Gool Budden and Suddar AH’s parties passed our 
camp about 8 a.m., — Gool Budden’s men to cross the KiUamoin range into 
the Myanee valley, Suddar Ali’s to surround the elephants spoken of before, 
which were now about 28 miles further up the Chengree. I decided to 
remain where I was (camp No. 5 on map), and await Wilson’s arrival with 
the provision-boats up the Chengree, and then to act as circumstances might 
require. 

The jungle was very fine along the Chengree, being open forest of huge 
timber and giant creepers, with here and there patches of canes, the beauti- 
fully glossy, dark-green, serrated leaves of which, Hke giant ferns, shone in 
the morning sunlight. Nothing can be imagined more graceful or beau- 
tiful than a cane-bush (the ordinary cane of commerce). It often grows in 
extensive plots, but frequently in single plants, as a creeper running up trees, 
and crowning them with graceful plumes. The cane requires a moist, rich 
soil. There are several varieties : one makes the best walking-canes, another 
is used for basket-work, a third for the rattan of chair-bottoms, && Several 
of the men of our party were adepts at canework, and they made me many 
nice and useful articles of camp furniture. 

Of all prickly things in creation the cane is perhaps the foremost, very 
ditferent in its natural state to the smooth, but stiU pungent, implement of 
our school-days’ recollection. It grows of all lengths, often above 200 feet; 
and both stem, leaves, and tendrils are covered with horrible thorns. The 
leaves are several feet long, serrated, and very graceful. Its fruit hangs in 
clusters of about fifty berries, each being the size of a cherry, and of a bright 
cream colour, with a singular appearance of being carved from wood. They 
are edible. Inside the skin is a sweet pulp surrounding the stona The 
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cane itself contains a large quantity of water throughout its length. I cut 
twenty-two feet off one of about three-quarters of an iiicli in tliauicter, and 
by simply blowing through it obtained half a tumblerful. Tlio roots, and 
sprouts when just above ground, make a good vegetable. To prepare the 
cane for commerce, the rough peel, studded with thorns, is merely stripped 
off, and the cane is ready for use. 

One remarkable product of these jungles is a parasite creeper generally 
about as thick as a man’s ann, and looking like a dried stick. It hangs 
from trees, its leaves and young shoots being up amongst the foliage. If 
slashed through in one place only there is no result ; hut if another slash 
be given above, thus admitting air, a cuphil or .so of water .tushes from 
the lower cut ; the water seems quite (hinkahlo. All along the river were 
a great many tracks of sanihur ; fruits of dilferent kinds attracted the deer. 
1 found the morning’s track of a solitary elephant whilst rambling iu the 
neighbourhood of camp. Jungle-fowl (jSallus ferruffhuufi) were plentiful, 
as well as the black khalege pheasant; also the beautiful peacock pheasant 
(Polypl^ron chiwpiis). 

January 2. — Yesterday some of the mahouts, when out collecting fodder, 
discovered an old course of the river, in which was a pool of water full of 
fish. The pool was about 150 yards in length, 50 wide, and 6 feet deep. 
It evidently only had communication with the river during floods, and was 
isolated at other times ; shady trees overhung it, and it was a most perfect 
preserve. I saw large fish of the carp tribe sailing about in it, and some 
monsters like pike. I decided forthwith to have fish for dinner. 

A rod could not be used for the trees, nor could a fish have been played 
for the weeds, so I decided on another plan, which would furnish fun to the 
whole camp and fish for everybody. 

It may not bo generally known that fishing is one of th<? many useful 
acquirements of the elephant. Such, however, is the case; and without the 
aid of ours on this occasion, many a fine fish, which was shortly to be made 
as salt as was Lot’s wife, might stiU be gliding about in that retired jungle- 
pool. 

I had twenty-five elephants mustered without their gear, and all the 
spare men, who in great glee provided themselves with has%-improvised 
bamboo spears, baskets, knives, &c., and we put tbe elephants in line nt one 
end of the pool, two or three delighted attendants on the back of each. The 
elephants advanced down the pool in close order, enjoying the bath, and 
making the water surge as if a paddle-steamer was on it Iheir feet stirred 
up the thick mud at the bottom, and I knew this would soon make the fish 
show themselves. 
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AVhcii the elephants had traversed the pool twice, some large lieads 
appeared for an instant on the surface, then vanished. “ Give them anotlicr 
turn ” f slioutcd to the men, and 1 shortly joined the line on my pad>clcphant. 
Large fish now came to tlie surface in sad strait, niialde to stand the stifling 
mud, and glided gloomily about with their nostrils above water. 

Now the fun began in earnest. Tlie elephants separated as their 
mahouts gave chase to particular fish, and generally very soon transferred 
them to their baskets after chopping their lieads off with their Having 

a spear with a sharp blade nine inches long I bagged more than any one else, 
fis I could strike the fish further olF: they sometimes sank Just as the men 
got within reach with their shorter blades. Their heads could be taken olf 
with one slice with the spear, when they invariably lloated at once ; but if 
struck in tlie middle they sank, owing to the air-bladder being cut. A sort 
of cod -looking fish (one of the genus Silnrus, I believe, scjileless, thin, deep, 
and silvery, with long feelers) which I cut in tw^o behind the sliouldei's, 
closed its jaws upon the mahout’s finger when he put it into its mouth to 
jiick up the head portion, and hung on like a l>ull-dog for some seconds. 

In following fish that, though in distress, were sufficiently conscious of 
danger not to let us get very near, the elephants exhibited much sagacity, 
abstaining (of course at a hint from their mahouts) from blowing under water 
or making any splasliing. They enjoyed tlieinselves immensely. My men 
were very noi.sy over tlieir share of tluj sport, and it was highly amusing to 
Avatch the chases by several eleplianks at once of any particularly fine lisli that 
was in a bad Avay. The men stood up on tlioir elephants, and often several 
darts were made at once at an unfortunate fish, Avhicrh one Avould trinmidi- 
antly hold aloft, impaled through and tlirough. Several men fell off and 
Avere half-choked in the mud, which, wlien dried, coated them over like 
whitewash. ' I believe, at least I hope, that had tlie shade of old Izaak 
watched us he Avould have forgiven us under the circumstances. 

In getting into the pool at a new place wliere the Avater was deep and 
the bank straight my elephant entered carelessly. One elephant had just 
gone in before, but by kneeling and sliding in, Avhilst “ Neelniony ” stepped 
boldly over. In putting down her fore-feet she neaily turned a siirnmer- 
Bault ; licr head Avent right to the bottom 1 think ; the mahout was under 
water, and I was up to my knees, with tlie elephant s hind-quarters some- 
where about the back of my head ! 

The best fish 1 bagged was 7 lb. in weight ; the generality were under 
2 lb.; my total bag wjis 72 lb. I found tliat not one of tlie large pike- 
like fish that we liad seen basking near the surface, and which the men 
called gajVtl, liad been bagged. They evidently escaped hy burying them- 
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flelves in the mud, and were not nifcctcd like the cavp s|>ei;ies. The dis- 
covery of this peculiarity caused my men much and some who told 
me that tlioso fish had “ only one bone in them,” and that “ all the rest 
was meat,” were iiuitc depressed. I think they almost felt inclined to 
punch a small elephant coolie’s head who provokingly sliowud, witli both 
his outstretched arms, how lung some were that ho had seen. 

On tlie 4th January news came from Suddar Ali of his having sur- 
rounded the elephants he had gone after on the Ist. The provision-boats 
had not come up yet, so, as 1 was getting anxious, I despatched two men 
on a raft down the Chengree to meet them ; and leaving Sergeant Carter 
with the bulk of tlie elephants to bring on the supjdics wlien tliey arrived, 
I started on the 5th at 7 o’clock to join Suddar Ali, and inarclied with six 
elejihiuits till 4 P.M., about twenty-one miles, when we camircd. Tlie jungle 
for the most part of the way — our path skirted the Chengree — was lino 
open forest that had never been cut, except near a large Jooma settlement 
called Gilsban, which wo passed aliout 12 o’clock. The trees were so tall, 
and the shade so high and close, that nothing more than a skull-cup was 
necessary, the sun being unable to penetrate the dark forest. 

Soon after starting we heard a solitary elephant in the cover by the 
path-side ; ho squeaked and trumpeted on winding our elephants, but did 
not show himself, having winded us also. 

In this part of the hills there were very few inhabitants ; Gilsban was 
tire only settlement for many miles round. The jicople of the hills are 
all called Joomas by the dwellers in the plains ; but this is a term which 
merely signilies people who cultivate by jmning, or clearing forest-land 
for a year or two, and then abandoning it in favour of fi’c.sh land. The 
lieople were of several tribes — viz., settlers from Arracan, Cinickmas, Mugs, 
Tipperahs, and to the east the dreaded Kookics, or Lou.s]iTiis. Of these 
castes the Ghuckmos appear to have more claims to be called aboriginal to 
the Chittagong hills than the others, though the Kookics (Loosiiais) are abo- 
riginal in the eastern j>ortiou. I write under correction however, as I knew 
nothing of the languages and could not learn mucti from the people, of whom, 
moreover, we saw very few except at Gasban. 

The one thing about which there seemed no doubt at all was, that the 
Kookies terrified tlie rest out of their seven senses, or had done so till 
recently, by occasional raids to the w'estward, when tlicy are represented to 
have put to the sword everybody but such women as they carried off into 
captivity. It resulted from this that large tracts had been abandoned from 
time to time by the Joomas, when the Kookies, who seem to be a fine, war- 
like race, were hard upon them. Within the last few years, however, the 
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establishment of Hungamnttca and Demagiri as frontier police posts, consti* 
tuting a guard iHitwccn the troublesome Kookics and the tribes to the west, 
has given confidence to the latter, and the hill -tracts will probably be 
better populated soon. A European political olficer and a police officer live 
at Ruuganiuttca, and another police officer at Denuigiri, and these maintain 
amicable relations with the Kookies. It is tlie Kookies’ annual custom, 1 
was informed, to have extensive raids of two, three, or four tliousand men 
forming a single party. This raiding is done in the cold weather, from 
December till the early rains; and their “outing ” may be regarded as some- 
thing equivalent to them to the run to the lakes or seaside in summer 
amongst us. As they are an independent tribe tliey are merely requested 
to confine their pastimes within their own limits, and not to trespass on 
British territory as formerly. Infraction of this rule caused the Looshai 
campaign of ISTO-'Zl. It is said that the Kookies occasionally eat enemies 
slain in battle ; but the Joomas are so terrified at the very mention of a 
Kookio that they perliai»s exaggerate. 

The Kookies do not api)ear to be troubleil with more feelings of humanity 
than savages generally, as Gool Budden told me that when elcphant-ciitcbing 
some years back, further north, a party of liis scouts met several Kookies 
at a ford, carrying off girls from a Tipperah village which they had attacked. 
To prevent their running away, five or six girls were strung together by a 
strip of cane passed through a hole pierced in their left hands. By this 
simple method one man eould take care of a good many of them. The scouts 
had no guns, and the Kookies made off with their unhappy captives. Gas- 
ban, the villiigo I had passed on the Chengree, had been cut up by Kookies 
about 1852, but, being well within protected limits, was now flourishing 
again. The houses were all of bamboo, and raised high from the ground. 

Jumtary '6. — ^Marched from 7 A.M. till 1 0 A.M., seven miles to Jadoog- 
apaxa, where, it is said, once on a time stood a large Jooma settlement, 
till one fine morning a sudden yell on all sides at daybreak announced the 
Kookies, and no one escaped to tell the tale ! I could not see a trace 
of the village; but the structures of the hill -people are not of a very 
I)ermauent order. I left my tent to be pitched on the river-bank and 
started on foot to the place, two miles distant, where the elephants were 
surrounded. I was very much pleased and surjwised at the amount of work 
Suddar All’s men had done, and its business-like look. The kheddah, or 
stockade, into which the elephants were to bo driven, was constructed of a 
circle of stout uprights 12 feet high, placed so close together that the hand 
could scarcely be introduced between them, and well backed with forked 
uprights and cross-beams, tlie whole being lashed together witli strips of cane. 
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The guiding-wingfj, of similar construction, had also been completed, and tho 
finishing touclies were just being put to tlie work ; the wliole Wiis concealed 
in tliick jungle on an elephant-run, and the new wood-work was screened 
with cane-leaves. Everything wsia in readiness, and Suddar j\li said ho 
would, if allowed, try and drive the elephants in at once. I left it entirely 
to him, as I had not seen elepliants caught before by tliis plan, and knew 
nothing of it practically. Suddar Ali mpiosted that 1 w'ould take up a 
position near the entrance to the approach to the gate, and give the herd 
the final ru.sli in, whilst he led the beaters. 

I stood behind a large tree at the end of the left guiding ]>alisade, with 
a couple of heavy rifles, one loaded with blank cartridge, one witli ball. In 
a couple of hours tho elephants were driven, without much noise, to within 
a quarter of a mile of the trap, the stops on each side keeping them straight 
for the stockade when they bore too much in any direction. The beaters 
being now well together and the flanking lines clo>sing in, the final driving 
commenced wdth a great shouting and popping of gun.s, and the terrifiecl 
herd came on through the jungle, their rapid passage making a quickly- 
increasing rushing sound, like the approach of a storm. 

I had reconnoitred the ground beforehand, and found that there was a 
stream flowing through clayey soil acims tlie line of approach, 100 yards in 
advance of my post. The ground was level for several yaiAs on each side 
of the stream, and the clay deep and holding. 

The sound of the elephants coming through the jungle beyond tho stream 
was suddenly changed to a loud swLshing noi.se as tliey rushed through some 
high reeds bordering it, and immediately after a loud squelching and splash- 
ing en.sued, with sounds as of the drawing of gigantic corks, as the terrified 
monsters struggled in mad haste to extract their legs from the deep mud. 

Gaining my side, they came on at a slapping pace through the thinner 
jangle, some carrying creepers which had been torn down from tlie trees on 
their heads, and all doing their best, with their ears thrown foi-ward, and 
their tails straight out behind. One huge beast halted suddenly for a 
brief instant, almost touching the tree behind which I wtis standing, to 
listen. Ah ! those terrible sounds ! Tlie kink which signifies demoralisa- 
tion pervaded his tail, and he “ wildly urged' on his mad career.” 1 ran 
from behind the palisade, and with a “ yoick to ’em ” and a couple of blank 
charges under the last elephant’s tails, I pursued them down the nin. It 
was only fifty yards ; their panic was complete ; after a momentary crash at 
the gateway the last huge stem passed in with a rush, and down came the 
gate! Several active fellows drew heavy bars across, which effectually 
secured it against being driven outwards. 
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I lictlioipjjlit myself just at this moment of the cries of an elephant 
which I had heard hchind the others, and, thinking some might liave been 
left behind, I faced round. It was lucky I did so, as I found myself con- 
fronting a largo female willi two calves of different ages, whicli were coming 
down tiie drive not forty yards from us ! Tliey were advancing hesitatingly, 
as a perfect lledlam had been let loose about tlie stockade when the gate 
fell, everybody closing in to repel any attemj)t on the palisades. The big 
Gle|)haiit was evidently doubting whether to keep to the line her companions 
had taken, or to make off back into the jungle. 

The men at the gate escaped through the palisades without delay, but 
as it was a squeeze through I. prefermd taking my cliance wlicro I stood 
to being taken in rear when in the embarrassing position of getting under 
a low rail on all foum. I had my 8-bore rifle with twelve drains and 
hard bullets in each barrel, so tliought myself capable of meeting her. Tlie 
elephant now stopped and liesitatcd, though threatening an attack. Slie 
kicked up the dust with her fore-feet, and trumpeted shrilly, but at this 
moment some one poked her in the face with a long bamboo through the 
side palisades. She turned and went slowly and dejectedly away, and we 
saw no more of her. 

Inside the stockade the poor terrified beasts, thirty-seven in number, 
were crowding each other into the smallest possible circle, each trying to 
keep as far as possible from the lighted torches that had been thrust 
through the palisades at short distances all round. Every stick of small 
jungle wiis quickly demolished in their struggles. As one was forced out 
of a good place in the circle by some stronger animal it rushed madly 
round the wu-ithing mass, tail and ears cocked, truni[»eting shrilly with fear, 
and again plunged headlong in. Each dilutant was loudly cheered by the 
delighted coolies perched on the high stockade all round. 

One or two of the elej)hauts soon began to get over their first panic, 
and some of them advanced to an examination of the trench and palisades. 
This wfis nuts for the men, wliose deliglit w'as now^ crowned in the oppor- 
tunity of letting off blank charges literally against the heads of the huge 
beasts, from which the boldest recoiled os if shot 
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AN ELEPUANT-CATCllTNG EXPEDITION INTO THE II1LL-TUACT8 
OF CJIITTAGONU — {continued.) 

A GHOSTLY NTQHT VISITOR— SECUUING THE WILD ELEPHANTS— RAdhAPEARV— A VICIOUS 
FEMALE ATTACKS ME— DANGEROUS POSITION— NARROW ESCAPE— RETURN TO (iisBAN 
— MEET A FEIiliOW-COUNTRYMAN— JOOMA ETIQUETTE— LIQUOR— WE DINE AT A JOOMA 

chief's — NEWS OF OOOL BUDDEN’S SUCCESS- MARCH INTO THE MYANEE VALLEY — 

A UILL VILLAGE— TREAT SOME PATIENTS— A GRAND CHASM— REACH UHOWAlkAlI — 
THIRTY-TWO ELEPHANTS CAI»TURED — A M^VN KILLED — A PORTION OF THE HERD 
GIVES TROUBLE — WE ARB OBLIGED TO LET THEM GO — AN ELEPHANT PAYS ME 
A MIDNIGHT VISIT — ATTACKS MY TENT — THE GUARD PUNISHED — SHOOT THE ELE- 
PHANT-COMPLETE A KHBDDAH IN TWO DAYS AND CAPTURE THIRTEEN ELEPHANTS — 
JUNGLE-PRODUCTS— COMMENCE RETURN-MARCH TO UUNGAMUTTEA— YOUNG ELEPHANT 
KILLED BY A TIGER — I SHOOT THE SPOILER— WEIGHT OF A TIGER— SHOOT A TROU- 
BLESOME TUSKER — LOST IN THE FOREST — CHORUS OF ELEPHANTS — A HILL-DOG — 
Ills SAGACITY AND ATTACHMENT — REACH RUNGAMUTTKA — BAD MISHAP — THREE 
ELEPHANTS DROWNED — JOOMAS EATING ELEPHANTS — MARCH TO DACCA-- STATEMENT 
OF CASUALTIES. 

H aving seen all made safe, and fires lighted round the stockade, I 
returned to camp. It was intensely cold during the niglit, and 
towards morning the falling dew pattered so lieavily from the broad-leaved 
trees around that I thought it was raining. I got up to look out, wlien I 
saw the grey form of an elephant of laige size, but with poor tusks, standing 
silently in the foggy moonlight not more than thirty yards distant. He 
looked like a spectre waving its ghostly arm, as he pointed his trunk in tlie 
direction of the tame elephants and the tents by turns. I watched him 
for some time as he stood listening intently, till he moved noiselessly away 
in the direction of the tame elephants. He doubtless belonged to the 
captured herd, and was attracted to camp by the presence of the elephants 
with us. During the whole of the time we were out we were constantly 
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visited by these roainiii}» tuskers, of which more anon; and it was wonderful 
that they never meddled with the men who were sleeping under small huts 
of boughs, or even on the open ground, near their elephants. Some ol the 
tame ele])hants were found to be in calf almost every year after their jungle- 
tri|)S and the clandestine visits of these stray males. 

Next day I went to the stockade, and in the afternoon Sergeant Carter 
arrived with six elephants carrying roiKss and provisions, the teats having 
come up the Cliengree under Wilson to camp No. 5 the day I left. As 
there were still some hours of daylight the mahouts proposed to secure 
some of the captured elephants within the stockade, especially two or 
three that had given a good deal of trouble during the night. We there- 
fore opened a g:ip in the stockade and took in the six elephants barebacked, 
with a rope-tier holding the binding-ropes seated behind each mahout. I 
rode the first elephant, a very line and pewerful female named liddhapeary. 
All catching-elephants of good courage evince the greatest relish for the 
sjwrt of securing their wild coinpauiou.s, and llddhapcary quite trembled 
with eagerness as she stepped inside and faced the wild ones. She was an 
old hand at it, as well as at mAU shUair, or noosing, in Assam. 

Our six elephants formed abreast before the gap until it was securely 
closed again, when we advanced towards tlie wild ones. They formed up 
and showed much excitement at the sight of our elephants. A few came 
forward to interview us, and touched ours with their trunks. I was driving 
lladhapcary myself, sitting as mahout on her neck, with a rope-tier behind 
me. Some of the men had spears, but 1 hod only the iron driving-goad in 
my hand. 

Wo pushed our elephants on with the intention of cutting off a few 
wild ones from the main body, and whilst doing this I got in advance of 
the others, and became separated from them. Some of the wild elepliants 
were rather impertinent, and each tamo one was engaged in driving any 
back that opposed it, when I hcanl a shout of “ Sahib ! Sahib ! ” from the 
men perched on the stockade, and on turning saw a large wild female, an 
old, tall, and raw-boned beast, coming stroight at me from behind with her 
trunk curled and her head up. She was on my near side, and in another 
instant was upon me, but not before I hod slipped round on the off side 
of my elephant’s neck, and had driven the goad into her open mouth as she 
came down on my left thigh with her jaws. She fortunately 1 ad only 
one tush, which was broken and blunt. She did not attempt tc seize me 
with her trunk, but to pummel me. This is the females’ invariable plan 
of punishing each other ; they put their chins on to the backs of their 
opponent, and bore and strike with their tushes. Cases have occurred in 
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the klieddahs of mahouts being killed through timid tame elephants giving 
way under the pain and sinking down, when, if the driver has been tlirown 
off, the wild ones have trampled him to deatli. This is, however, very 
uncommon, and few wild female elephants offer any resistance to the 
tame ones. Such a case as the attack ii])oii me has never, as far as 1 can 
learn from nialiouts who have setm hundreds of elephants caught, been 
known. It is an astonishing fact that the rider is hardly ever attacked. 
The mahouts use no concedment, going mounted into the stockade in their 
ordinary dress, and though their elephants may be surrounded by wild ones, 
any of which could by simply raising its trunk drag the men oft‘, they are 
never molested. If it were otherwise, entering the stockade would l)c more 
dangerous work than it is. However, in my case the solitary exception 1 
have known to the rule occurred. 

After boring for a second or two on my thigh, and upon Iliulhapoary’s head, 
the elephant drew back, and I sat upright, thankful at escaping with a mere 
pummelling, when, almost before I became aware of lier intention, the fiend 
came straight at me again. Over I went, only leaving my leg across the 
elephant’s neck, and again I was severely bruised ; tlic driving-hook was 
jerked out of my hand, and had it not been fastened by a cord to tlie ele- 
phant’s neck-mpe I sliould have lost it. Again I recovered myself, when 
the elephant came at me once more, pummelled my leg soundly, and drew 
blood from Eadhapeary’s head. 

When I sat up my breeches and flannel shirt liad been torn almost to 
rags, and 1 believed iny left thigh was broken, as it might well have been by 
the weight of the elephant’s jaw's. I had hardly a moment s time for thought, 
however ; there was the determined bejist but a few feet oflf, and I saw she 
was going to renew the attack. Her pertinacity was wonderful. I felt 
that I was doomed. I could not expect to escape many more »mch assaults. 
I should be unseated, when certain death awaited me as I was in the midst 
of the crowd of wild elephants. I felt perfectly cool, Ijowcver, as long as I 
faced the danger and was engaged in defending myself. I calculated the 
chances against myself without a shudder. Most persons who have been in 
similar dangerous positions doubtless have felt this calmness, and I believe 
that men are often spared the bitterness which we arc wont to associate with 
violent deaths when they are overtaken whilst facing a danger which their 
minds are engaged in resisting. Dr Livingstone mentions the same feeling 
when he was in the jaws of a lion. Who can doubt tlie dilfcrcnce between 
death to a man in action, and to a helpless prisoner ? 

I clutched the goad again. Forward went tlie elephant’s ears and she 
was already in her stride, when a spear passed my head and stabbed her 
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deeply in tlie temple, ami in anotlier instant Issamuttee, one of our ele- 
])hants, struck her with lier head like a battering-ram, full on the shoulder, 
and almost knocked her over. 1 was saved just in time. All our elephants 
liad been engaged with .some of tlie wild ones, and had not been able to 
help me, but Issamuttce’s rider, a mere boy, called Choonoo, had got his 
elephant free and had arrived just at the critical moment 1 should say tliat 
Riidhapeary liad been occupied whilst all this went on in facing a young 
tusker who .seemed inclined to try his tusks upon her, and had she not kept 
head on to him he doubtless would have done so ; so she had been unable 
to pay attention to th(j attacking female, whom she could have overpowered 
in a moment hfid she been free to do so. Wild elephants are soon overawed 
by the ]>ugUistic attaiiimeiits of tame ones. The females in the herds have 
few contentions amongst themselves ; when they do quarrel they chiefly pun- 
ish each other by biting olf the ends of one another’s tiiils. Consequently when 
they arc set upon and pummelled scientifically they soon give in. liudhd- 
peaiy was a long, heavy, and powerful elephant, of the highest caste of 
koomcrialis. Her courage was equal to her strength, and her science to both. 
She and another female actually killed outright a large muclcna, or tusklcss 
male, on one occasion, by the squeezing and heavy battering they gave him. 
The great point of science in a tame elephant in contending with others is 
to overreach them by holding the head high. This is equivalent to the P.K 
movement of getting an opponent’s head into chancery. If the wild ele- 
phant were allowed to have its head above the tame one’s the mahout might 
be knocked off. 

1 was obliged to leave the inside of the stockade after this misadventure, 
as I felt sick and feared I might faint from tlie pain in my thigh. 1 was 
not seriously hurt, but had a long out and abrasion from the elephant’s tush 
from the hip nearly to the knee. The surface became rapidly extravasated, 
and I was stiff and lame immediately. Radhapeary’s mahout now took my 
place, and the troublesome elephant having been driven into a comer by the 
tame ones was soon secured. She never gave any more trouble, and when 
tamed was as quiet as the rest. When she was tied up the mahouts begged 
leave to be allowed to thrash her weU ! This was quite a native’s idea. I 
respected the poor beast for her courageous defence, and forbade her being 
molested. 

1 had a bad night, as I could only lie on my right side, and in the 
morning was unable to walk. However, I had a mattress put on Ihidha- 
peary’s pad on to which I was hoisted, and was soon inside the kheddah 
again, though unable to take part in the catching. All our elephants had 
arrivwi by this time — fifty in number — and they made short work of the 
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wild ones. Tlieir liiiid-logs were liobldc.'d and tldck ropes put on tlieir 
jKxks, when each was iiiarchod oft’ by two tame elephants, one bel’ore and one 
behind, to our camp at Jadoogapara. 

It would take up too much si)ace to relate our operation.s at Jailooga- 
j>ara in detail, so I will pass on. 

Oil January loth we marched back to G.isban with the captured ele- 
phants, and here I met a countryman, P., the politic^al ollicer stationed at 
Jiungamuttea. The meeting of Livingstone and Stanley in Central Africa 
was a trillc — to us — to this “ forgathring ” in one of the uttL'rnio.st corners 
of the earth ! I found V., wlio was a model frontier olhcer, squatted in a hut 
with the noble savages around him, trying to i]npic\ss u])on thv.ni some 
notions of Government duos, and taking a fritmilly ]>uU at their liquor now 
and again. The Joomas hospitably invited nu*, through 1*., who liad some 
knowledge of their language, to a drink of the beverage whieli had been 
jn'ovided for the assembled council. There was a pot of it holding several 
galloms and occupying an liononrable position in tlie centre; across the 
mouth of tlic vessel was a thin .slip of bainhoo level witli the liquor. From 
the slij) of bamboo a small i)ie(je of stick dcpeud(‘d about a quarter of an 
inch, and P. told me that Juoiiia etiquette retpiired that the imbiber should 
loM^cr the liquor by suction througli a liollow rccd till tlic dependent slip 
cleared the surface, when lie was considered to have duly sliown his appre- 
ciation of the brew. The liquor was prepared from fermented rice and 
fruits, and was very good, being sometliing like eider. P. and I smoked and 
cliatbal till evening, wlien we looked at the new elephants, and tlien dined 
in IVs up-stair liut. A clay licarth on tlio floor admittid of onr having a 
lire. I .slept in my tent, wIku’c the. thermometer stood at ne.xt morn- 
ing, though tlie elevation was probably under 100 fe(*t above s(.'.a4cvel. 

Next day I accepted an inviUition with P. to lu-eakfasl at tlic liouse of 
one of the Joonia chiefs. ITc gave us some good jKjrk cuiry (we had seen 
the animal wliicli fiirnislied tlic wherewithal being jiursucMl by Jooma.s wiLli 
gleaming knives tlie e.vening before, wlio, as soon as tlicy caught liim, cut 
off his head almost before lie bad time to s([ueal), and a sort of pudding. 
We ate with our fingers off leaf- platters. I daresay any one at all fastid- 
ious iniglit have liad some qualms regarding tlie cleanliness of the cook.s 
who prepared the repast, and 1 was amused at P.'s frequent apologies for 
his friends. However, I \vas not less of a jungle-wallah, accustomed to 
ch Illuming with the noble savage, than himself, and felt quite at liome. 
After breakftist I played some tunes on my cornet, and P. struck up on a 
tin wliistle, wliich greatly pleased the Joomas. 

P. departed witli his dug-out boats next day down the Chengree towards 
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Knngainiittea, and I starteil on the 20Lh to cross tlie Kalamoin range to 
join (Sool Iliiddcn. lie liad captured thirty-two elephants unassisted, but 
the rest of the herd liad not Ijccui enclosed in the stockade, and were still 
at lai’ge within the circle of coolies. In eight hours’ marching from Gdsban 
with ten elephants, about sixteen miles, tlirough bamboo and tree jungle, 
]>retty clear and fairly level, we reached the top of the Kalamoin range. 
Here there was a small village, wlierc I had a granary cleared out, and 
slept very comfortably. It was 10“ warmer on the mountain-range than 
in the valleys, and the fog in the morning was all below us. The view 
of the valleys filled with the motionless white vapour, the hill-tops showing 
through it like islands in a sea of milk, was very beautiful. 

I did a little doctoring before storting in the morning. A child of a 
few months old had been terribly burnt on the back, from the nape of the 
neck to the hips, through g(;lting its little shirt on fire when left alone in 
a hut some days before. I melted Holloway’s ointment and applied it, and 
gave the father a i)iec(i in a buif to use again, as occasion reiiuircd. I am 
afraid to say nnudi in praise of the above useful compound, lest I should 
appear in advertisements in connection with tlu! world-famed salve, and lay 
myself open to the su.s[iiciou amongst my readers of being in collusion witli 
the great pilfer of the medical world. I may, however, say that in wild 
countries nothing is move convenient or effective for wounds of all kinds, 
from a cut finger to sore-back in an elephant. For a man suffering from 
phthisis I (;ould only recommend a change to the warm plains out of the 
jungle, which of coume he would not toko, so t might have kept the advice 
to myself ; and I wjis obliged to decline altogether to treat a blind girL Her 
father was anxious I should try, as he said she was " such a fine girl, other- 
wise he would not have troubled me ! ” 

I walke'd down the opposite side of the range rifle in hand in advance 
of the elephants. I saw no signs of game except the prints of a tiger. The 
jungle was open bamboo and large timber. At the bottom of the slope 
flowed a shallow stream with a firm gravelly bottom, and we kept along 
this for some distance till it joined a Laigcr stream, when I mounted my 
pad-elephant and led the way. 'The bed of the laigc stream formed the 
most uiisy road for passing through a high range which we had to cross 
before reaching the Alyanee vale. 

Owing to the remarkable aUsence of rock in the Chittagong hills, in 
common with almost the whole of Eastern Rengal, whether hill or plain, 
the river had a very gentle flow, having cut its way down to so easy 
a gradient in the soft soil that further erosion had practically ceased. On 
each side the banks ro.se to about live hundred feet in height, and as nearly 
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perpendicular as the nature of the earth ndmittod. Scarcely a heani of 
sunlight^ except at mid-day, could peiietrato the abyss, and the cold at 
this early hour was intense, lioth sides of the gigantic cleft were clothed 
with wild plantains, the beautiful broad leaves of which, tc'ii feet in length 
and two wide, were of an almost transi)arent emerahl gi-ecn. Ondiids of 
various kinds, especially a gorgeous yellow one like lalmrnum, but fuller; 
tree-ferns ; and across the ravine just above our heatls, the tiverlacing of 
creepers — a pcculuir feature in Eastern foi'csts, — wero w'oiulerful to see. 
There were few birds, and the only signs of gjiine were the tracks of the 
tiger I had seen the print of further buck, and which had come by the 
gorge, and those of wild elc[tljant3 that had used it some days previously. 
Gool lluddeii’s party had cut some of the trunks of tlie tiecs lying across 
the stream which had impeded tin; elephants that carried their provi.sions. 

We marched for tlirec hours along this stream. The men were ordered 
not to talk or sing to their elephants ; such sounds seemed impious intru- 
sions on the grand silence that prevailed. The murmur of the stream ami 
the plashing of the line of elephants were the only sounds which broke it. 
I felt cold even with a thick overcoat and rug, and the unfortunaki mahotits, 
who were lightly clad and not particuhirly appreciative of the bciiutics of 
nature, were doubtless glad when we left the grand cleft for tlie more open 
jungles warmed by the sum By evening we reached Gool Budden’s camp 
on the Myanee, at a phice called BhoAvalkiili, after one of the most varied 
and jdeasant marches 1 remember. 

The portion of the herd which he had caught, numbering thirty-two 
animals, was a very good lot, containing few old or small ones. About 
twenty-five elephants (the remainder of the henl) which refused to enter 
the stockade with their fellows were still at large in the fom.st wdthin the 
original surround. Gool Budden had been cugagc<l in making another 
stockade at a fresh point; this was now ready, and in it we hoped to 
impound them. The men had mismanaged the tying of the elephants 
already captured, and had caused the dislocation of one fine beast’s hind- 
legs at the hock — or, more proiwrly speaking, knee-joint, as an elephant 
has no hocks — and a similar accident to one liind-leg of another. Tliis 
was through their being left in tlie enclosure with their legs tied to trees 
during the night instead of being removed from the stockade. Elephants 
are very mischievous, and sometimes display the trait observable in many 
other animals of ill-treating .such of their feUows as are iu distress, particu- 
hirly if sulfering from wounds or accidents. Those two i>oor elephants had 
been butted by the others and knocked over, their hin<l-Iegs, which were 
braced close up to the trees, being wrenched out of joint by their fall. The 
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siilforings of ono which could not rise were too horrible to witness. The 
hunters, like all natives of India, had never thouglit of terminating its 
suderings. Many natives would not liurt the meanest insect, as to do no 
killing is a portion of tlie creed of some castes of Hindoos ; but tliat it 
might be merciful to put an end to suffering in many cases they cannot, 
apiirt from their disirudination to take life, understand. The poor beast 
had given birth to a still-born calf, and had been in tins terrible position 
for two (lays before I arrived. I immediately ended her sulTerings with 
my rillo ; but the other one, which did not .S(^em very bad, and of the exact 
nature of whose injarii?s, whether .sj)rain or dislocation, 1 was not then 
certain, was kept tied up in an easy manner. She was a magnificont ani- 
mal — one of the finest we caught during our trip — and she marched about 
(illy miles on our return down the Myaiiee valley. The swelling at the hij) 
al)aLed a gf)od deal, when I was able to see tliat it was really di.sh)ciated. 
Th (3 elephant had marched so ]»luckily, though dragging the leg, that the 
jemadfir and I liad had doubts of this liithcrto. 1 ordered her release 
(though the jcMuadfir o11c*rcd .£I50 for luu- as a speculation of his own), together 
with a very old female whicli it was usidciss to take out of the jungles. I 
h(diove that though the injuvinl elephant will bo j)ermanently lame she may 
live for many years in her native liauiits. Her liberty was a poor, hut 
the only, rcjturu we could midvO for the injury to wliicli slio had so unfor- 
tunately been subjected. 

AV(i tried for some days to drive tluj elephants still remaining at large 
into the khoddah but were thorouglily beaten. One man was tvamj)led 
to d(*ath by an (uiraged female*, from whicli I also had two narrow cscajxis, 
flooring lier in each attack with my rillo; and as the attempts became 
highly dangerous to the men, I ordered them to relinquish the surround and 
take a few days' r(*st to recov(3r from the fatigues of night-watching. Dur- 
ing the time we wtTc here a most extraordinary adventure hap])eiied to 
mo, in having my tout pulh^d about my ears during tlie night by a wild 
c.lei>hant. I fi'ar some of iiiy readers may think it almost past belief, 
ami I have felt doubtful about relating it ; however, I will narrate what 
occurred. 

A largo .space had been cleared in the forest on the bank of the Myani'o 
for si^euring our new elephants, and for the convenience of our large camp. 
With the elephants from Gasbaii, which had been marched to our present 
camp, ami our tamo ones, wc had over a liundred altogetlier. At the 
encamiiment (>fo. 10 on ma])) the Myaimo flowed from north to south; 
our camp was on the Avest bank. The Myant'o was joim^d at this place l»y 
a smaller stream from the north-west; my own and servants’ tents, as well 
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as the sev^^e.niit's and native doctors, were })itched in the angle of jiinelion, 
on the north side, and separated from the main camp by the smaller stream. 
Its banks, and tliose of the Myanee, were btuii very steep, i'X(*e]»t at the 
point of junction, where wild elephants had made a path am’oss. This was 
now obstructed by our tents. Two or three single wild elephants Inul 
been wandering about the neighbouring jungles since we came, attracted 
by the large gathering of their fellows. One or two occasionally found 
their way into the elephant-lines: we had, with onr tame elejhaiits, caught 
two large females and a young male that came amongst our captives in 
broad daylight. 

On the night of the 27th of January, I was awakened by the sinl- 
den crash of an eleidiant just inside the eane-jiiugle on the river-bank, 
within twenty yards of my tent. I jumped up, turned up the kero- 
sine lantern that was burning on the table, and held ii}) the tent-door. 
The liglit frightened the elephant and it madeotf; it had evidently come 
with the intention of crossing the stream by tbe acenstumed j>a.ih, and had 
been startled by the tents. Next night 1 was again awakened by an ele- 
pliant — perhaps the same one — close at hand. I slionted at it as I lay 
in bed, but instead of making off I hoard it step forward and sei/o my 
small bathing-tent, which was about twenty yards from mine, and a tearing 
and flapping sound followed as tlie brute tore it up. 'Hiis was more than I 
could stand, so jumping out of bed, I seized my rifle ami threw up the 
tent-door. I saw the white canvas being tossed uj) and down, imt before 1 
could make out the elephant against the dark jungle it (lroi)])ed‘ the tent aiid 
retired. It was just one o'clock. 1 thought the beast might return, so 
ordered two tame elephants to mount guard bctweim my tent and the 
jungle till morning. 

Next day I found the small tent liad l)eeu torn in two ; bne half had 
tusk-holes through it, and the other bore the inii)ressiun i>f a large liiuddy 
foot. As I thought it just possible that the elcpluint might take it into 
his head to visit my tent next night, 1 had the jungle cleared away for 
sixty yards beyond iny tent, and told the men to picket two newly-caught 
elephants at the edge of the jungle: these we expected would give some 
notice of the approach of any other elephants. 1 also had Ihidhapeary 
stationed close to my tent, and six men told off as a night-guiird. My 
tent was nearer to the jungle than any of the others. I usually sat by 
a lire, between iny tent and the servants', after dinner, and to-night I heard 
an elephant, probably my visitor of the night before, squeaking in the jungle 
about a quarter of a mile away. Tlie guard remarked it, so thinking 
nothing more about it I turned in. I made the grand mistake of having 
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the guard and fire between my tent and the next, instead of between me 
and the jungle. 

I seemed to have slept for a long time Avhcn I was awakened by the cor- 
ner of the tent nearest the jungle, and just above my head, being gently 
shaken. The tent was single-poled, twelve feet square, and secured by 
numerous ropes all round. I thought of the rogue instiintly, and was out 
of bed in a twinkling, not even waiting to untuck the mosquito-netting 
which I always use as a precaution against malaria as much as against 
troublesome insects ; I made a considerable rent in it in my haste. The 
faculty of becoming thoroughly awake, physically and mentally, at a 
moment's notice, is one acquired by persons accustomed, as dwellers in 
tents in Indian jungles frequently are, to occasions requiring its exercise ; 
and as I sleep lightly, the motion of the tent, though very slight, instantly 
aroused me. Now that I was on my feet, rifle in hand, my first impulse 
was to shout ; but imagining it might be some of the men outside who had 
touched the ropes, and that a hullabaloo inside would be rather ridiculous 
if that were the case, I hesitated. At this moment the tent shook again, 
very gently. I peeped through the door on the opposite side, where the 
guard was. The old story ! All still ; the fire reduced to a few smoulder- 
ing embers — tlio men lying in a row near it, like corpses in their winding- 
sheets, stark and still I Kadhapeary was round the tent to my right, but 
I could not hear her moving. Just then the same gentle twang of the 
tent-rope in the comer over my bed shook the canvas, and I heard an 
elephant breathe. I now thought it must l)e Ibldhiipeary who had got 
loose, and in moving about was touching the ropes. I could hardly i mag ine 
that a wild elephant could be so near me, but 1 still hesitated to shout, 
l)elieving that if it were a wild visitor I might only provoke an attack. 
However, asf I heard nothing more for a minute or two, I called liadhdpeary 
gently by name, and was just going to open the door and look out cautiously, 
when there was one ponderous step forward, a tremendous smash, cracking 
of ropes, and tearing of canvas, and the whole end of the tent was driven 
in upon my bed. I knew who it was now, and shouted at the brute at 
the top of my voice. I would have given him both barrels through the 
tent could 1 have seen how he was standing, but his tusks had only come 
through the upper fly, the inner one being pulled down by his foot placed 
upon the side-wall of the tent to which it was attached, so I could see 
nothing of hint I expected to see his tusks or head through the tent in 
another instant, and reserved my fire. 1 was under no apprehension for 
my own safety. The other door was at my back, and the steep river-bank 
just beyond, down which I could have jumped if necessary, and no elephant 
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could ha\'c followed ; and with so many ropes 1 knew the tent could ]jot 
be upset bodily. I only thought of making sure of the intruder by waiting 
till I saw the outline of his head, when 1 would have given him both 
barrels of my heavy rifle, and left him to enjoy the further demolition of 
the tent with what zest he might. What a novelty it v;onld have been to 
bag an elephant inside one’s tent at 1 a.m. ! 

After the first crash the elephant drew back. The sinall ro]u\s in the 
eyelet-holes whicli laced the side-walls of the tent to the inner lly liad all 
given way, and the side-walls on the sides nearest the eleidrant fell out- 
wards. The unexpected Hood of light must have startled liiin, as whilst 1 
looked for tlie reappearance of his head lie was already makii«g off, a fact 
of which I only became aware when 1 caught sight of his hind-iegs vanish- 
ing from the circle of light. I determined he should not thfpart without 
a souvenir of his visit, and, stooping, I fired through the open side of tin*, 
tent after him, hut, as I afterwards found, without hitting him. 

By this time every one in the camp was up and piling wood on tlie 
fires, alarmed at the disturbance. The jemadar and some matehlock-inen 
came from the elephant-lines with torches to see what had happened. \Vc 
found that liadhupeary had been lying down fast asleep, or she would have 
given some signal of the tusker's approach. His attack on the tent was 
not prompted by viciousuess, but the spirit of curiosity and mischievous- 
ness which are such strongly-marked characteristics of wild elephants, and 
which leads them to upset telegraph-posts, trample new road-einbankmeiits, 
pull up survey tracing-pegs, and to similar acts. 1 once heard a detachment 
of elephants playing with a long chain wliich we had left over night in the 
jungles, evidently pleased with the clinking noise it made. The presence of 
so many elephants encouraged this one’s daring approach, and seeing my 
tent he had ventured upon an examination of it. My aj)eaking in*side led 
to bis attack upon it. 

I now took into consideration the case of the rascally guard, which 
ended in their getting a dozen as sound cuts each with a rattan as one of 
Gool Budden’s lieutenants could administer. They belonged to his party 
of klieddah men, and he reviled them in Chittagong Billingsgate as the 
lascdr whacked away, saying they were pigs and soas of pigs, and guilty, 
like their fathers, mothers, and every one of their relatives, of every species 
of immorality, in addition to the immediate neglect of duty for which they 
were being chastised. We had some great scoundrels amongst our two 
kheddah parties, but the jemadars were stern disciplinarians and main- 
tained fair order. It was rather too bad that when every one had been 
working hard all day except these lazy scoundrels, who had nothing to 
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do but prepare for niglit-work, they should sleep while we were being 
pulled out of bed by wild elephants. One rascal had the audacity to tell 
me that he was watching most assiduously, but that “ the elephant made 
such a rapid advance from the jungle, with one ttumpet and three strides, 
that ho had not even time to shout before the mischief was done ! ” As 
I turned in again and rolled myself in the blankets (the thermometer stood 
at 42“), I felt a pleasing conviction that he and his brother rogues would 
not, at any rate, lie on their backs again that night, should they relinquish 
themselves any more to the seductions of repose. 

1 hardly expected to see the elephant again ; btit just as I was getting 
up at daylight one of the men ran in to say the brute was making his way 
towards us through the jungle close by. I ran out and could hear the 
crackling of branches near the two elephants whicli were picketed on the 
edge of the jungle, and in a few minutes the tusker stepped out near them, 
njid looked towards us. Now was there a hurrying to and fro in camp ; 
the cook forsook the coffee he w'as preparing for me, and the Iteugalee 
lasttlrs their hookahs. The movement had a decided tendency towards 
the other side of tlie small river between ns and the main encampment, 
and the native doctor’s long and lank form w’as conspicuous in the van. 
The tusker vras a fine elephant, nearly nine feet high, but with poor tusks 
for so tall an animal. Jfe stood looking quietly towards us, and evinced 
no intention of meddling with us again, lie wtis a dangerous brute to 
have about, however, so I walked towards him, rifle in hand. I expected 
him to come on, "when, if I failed to stop him (I was using my double 
8-borc rifle, with twelve drams of the new No. 8 i)ebble-powder in each 
barrel), I had the river-bank on my right, to jump down which would have 
placed me in safety. When I was within forty yards the elephant turned 
suddenly to his right into the jungle. I had not time for a clear head-shot, 
so I gave him one barrel behind the shouhler, whilst the left took him too 
far back. The trackers followed him for about thirty miles, when they found 
him dead on the bank of the Myanee, and extracted his tusks. They did 
not return to camp for three days, owing to the difficulties of the countiy. 

On January 28th our provision-boats arrived from Kungamuttea, and 
the men said a herd of elephants had crossed the river the night before 
in view of the boats, and about fifteen miles below our camp. All hands 
were quite rested now, and in an hour’s time Gool Budden’s party had 
started, the men marching along the river-bank by the elephant-paths, 
whilst their provisions and tools were floated down on bamboo rafts. I 
followed next day, and the trackers having found the herd on a tributary 
stream to the Myanee, the surround was commenced and completed without 
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trouble. The stockade was thon boguii witluait delay, the eoidies workiii}]; 
all night in cutting the requisite |)oles and young trees for building it, and 
by afternoon of the 3 1st all was in readiness. Tlie surround W’as not large, 
and the situation of tlie khoddah between two lulls was a gooil one, so we 
managed to drive the elephants in at the first attempt. There were only 
tliirteen, but seven of them w'ere tuskers, three of these being very huge. 
The two that form the subjects of illustrations of the koomcruth and meerga 
castes of elephants were among them, and wtn’o photographed for me by a 
friend when I reached Chittagong. 

The kheddali had been made small to save time and we Avere noAv 
afraid that so many tuskers might force tlie. stockade, so all hajuis were set 
to work to construct a second barrier in support of the first. This consisted, 
like the inner one, of uprights twelve feet high, about six inches in diameter, 
and supported by sloping props, tlui wiiole laced together w’ith stiips of 
cane. However, we might have saved ourselves this trouble, as the tuskers 
made no attempts upon the stockade. One female became troublesome 
after dark, and large fires were lighted all round, whilst men stood ready 
with lighted bamboo torches to repel her charges, t^he was certainly a moat 
detennined beast, and would have fomed n fine subject for a I. 4 ind 3 eer or a 
Weir as she stalked round, occasionally standing with one foot poised in 
irresolution, as the points where she was seen to meditate an attack bristled 
with torches and sharp bamboos. Two or three times slic strode across the 
narrow trench along the foot of the bamca<le, and thnist at it in a way that 
made it bend and shake for some distance on each side of the point of 
attack, but from the toughness and pliability of the structure it was never 
in danger. It was not until she had been severely burnt, and had also 
in turn injured one of the men by striking the torcli he was holding into 
his face, that she desisted. I lodged three ounces of bTo. 4 shot in her 
cranium, fired at about a yard’s distance, during her chargcjs at the barrier. 
I sat on the stockade under shelter of an overhanging bough, watching the 
elephants until far into the night. The scene was a very wild one. The 
huge beasts impounded in so small an enclosure, the crackling and blazing 
fires all round, lighting up the trees to their topmo.st branche.s, and the 
ready shouts and challenges with which any of their movements wore met 
by the watchful hunters, formed so exciting a scene that sleep was out of 
the question. The largest tusker kept the other males in a state of great 
disquiet When he made the round of the kheddali at a slow, majestic 
pace, the commotion amongst his juniors was tremendous ; and though keep- 
ing out of his way, they made vicious prods at the ones smaller than them- 
selves. He, however, behaved most magnanimously, only punishing the 
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next largest to himself if he fell in his way, but never going after him in a 
malicious manner. Had he done so ho could certainly liave killed him in 
such a confined enclosure. One of the tuskers was hurled against the barri- 
cade by a larger animal ; the guards applied their lighted bamboos to the un- 
fortunate bcpst while down in the trench as a hint to him not to do it again ! 

We secured these elephants without mishap, though some of our 
females showed great reluctance to working amongst so many tuskers. The 
men took care to cause no uproar in the enclosure, as, had tlie large tusker 
moved about rapidly, the others might have overwhelmed men and elephants 
in their endeavours to keep out of his way. When he was tied up he made 
tremendous though silent struggles to free himself, using every muscle of 
his giant frame in the endeavour to break his bonds. He continued to do 
so fur several hours without intermission, when he desisted, and never after- 
wards renewed the struggle. This is invariably the oose with the best- 
couraged elephants. If tlieir first attempts fail they submit with dignity, 
whilst small animals hardly worth the catching will frequently fight for 
days, and injure themselves by useless struggling against the inevitable. 

Having now captured eighty-five elephants, the marching of which out 
of the jungles would be a sufficiently arduous task, 1 ordered every one 
to collect on the Myanee where the stream near which we had caught the 
hist elephants joined it, and here we formed a large camp (No. 1 2). The 
wild elephants were arranged in rows amongst the trees, two men being 
appointed to each to supply them with fodder and water, and to doctor their 
wounds. The spare men were employed in cutting fodder, which the tame 
elephants, ns also the boats and rafts, brought to the encampment. Tlie 
weather was delightfully bracing, with intense cold at nights. 

I now had leisure to shoot, fish, and roam about the jungles. The forest 
along the river was particularly fine, and free from grass and troublesome 
undergrowth. It was evident from the marks on the trees that the river 
oi'erflowed its banks to a considerable depth during the monsoon mins. The 
reason of this is that the dry-weather channel is very tortuous, so the 
floods take a straight course, cutting off the angles round which the stream 
now meandered. The spits of land subject to these inundations were over- 
laid with rich alluvial soil, in which one of the plants (Jiavd), on which we 
fed the elephants, grew in great abundance. It is, I believe, a species of 
wild arrowroot. It has a succulent, triangidar stalk, as thick as three fingers; 
the leaves are broad, and upwards of a foot in length. Many plants were 
ten feet in height This fodder was easy to cut and convenient to stow 
on the elephants’ backs, and was greatly relished by them. I have not seen 
it out of Bengal. 
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A remarkable product of the jungles was a sort of monster ajtjde. It 
grew in great abniidance on a liandsonic tree, like the liorse-obestnut, but 
larger. Each tree had several hundred fruit on it, and at IcJist one out of 
every hundred trees in the forest was of this kind, in full bearing. The 
fruit was green, witli ivd and yellow tints on the ripest siile, juicy, but very 
fibrous and sour. I observed that all wild animals att) it, so 1 ordered the 
cook to make a tart, though the minion expres.sed bis fears that it might not 
be “good for master's body!” It refiuiivd jilentv of stewing, and a large 
amount of sugjir, but was excellent from its line acid llavonr, and I luul it 
almost daily. 

It was astonishing that no one was ever injurcil by the falling of these 
large apples. They were tolerably securely attaitlied, but still many did fall, 
and as the average weight was a pound and a half, they might have killed 
any one on whose head they liad alighted. On one occasion an elephant 
shook a creeper that ran to the top of one of these, trees, and brought a 
shower of fruit down, which made all uho were near run for their Jives, 
w’hilst a few came with lieavy thuds upoir the back of the author of the 
disturbance. 

1 found nothing to shoot but sambur-deer and jungle-fowl {GuUuh fer- 
rugineus), squirrels of two kinds, and tlie black tailless hoolook monkey of 
the gibbon family illodook hi/lobaks). On the 8tli Eebniary 1 started Ser- 
geant Carter in advance on our returu-marcli to civilisation, with sixty-two 
of the new elephants in charge of twenty-two tame ones, whilst I remained 
until the 13th, keeping the more troublesome and powerful animals to form 
my batch. The route to llungamuttca wivs down the Alyance valley, as the 
river was low and formed an easy means of egress from the bills, whilst the 
country was too steep and jungly for a direct line. In some places we 
marched in the forest along the bank ; but owing to cane-thiskets and ilcep 
ravines which joined the ilyanee, we usually found it more advantageous to 
keep to the river-bed. We wore about a hundred and thirty miles from 
Eungamuttea, following the course of the river. It w'as not more than 
eighteen inches deep for the firat few days’ marches, with a firm gravelly 
bottom, and as the day grew warm when the sun was high it was a pleasure 
to the elephants, tame and wild, to be tramping in it.'*^ 

We must have presented a wild and picturesque scene as we filed down 
the stream. The largest elephants were secured between two or three tame 
ones. Some tame elephants had several half-grown wild ones fastened to 
them, which they kept under strict discipline, pummelling and kicking them 

* Tlie camps marked on the map arc those 1 occupied in common with the elephants. They 
also made several ^Iditional halts. 
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if they attempted to walk in advance. On ea<’li tame elepliant’e pad its 
attendants had stowed their cooking utensils, spare ropes, and such small 
articles of cane-work (footstools, baskets, &c.) as they had made in their 
spare hours, and were taking to Chittagong to sell. Each had a long spear 
in his hand with which to keep the wild ones in order, if necessary. The 
small calves marched loose alongside their mothei’s. Beliind tlie elephants 
came a fleet of our provision - boats carrying the rations. We usually 
marched from about 7 a.m. till 12, perhaps ten miles daily, when a halt 
was made ; the elephants were secured in the forest on the bank of the river ; 
and the people cooked their breakfasts. I always sent a boat with ray tent 
and servants in advance of the elejdiants ; they could reach the intended 
camping - gi’ound by 10 A.M., so everything was ready for me when we 
arrived. 

But I am anticipating, as two incidents occurred at camp No. 12 after 
Sergeant Carter left whicli may bo worth mentioning. One was a tiger 
killing a young elephant, and my shooting the spoiler ; the other, the shoot- 
ing of a wild elephant in our elephant-lines. 

The day after Sergeant Carter marched, two men returned with a note 
from him to say that a tiger had killed and partly eaten one of the young 
elephants of his batch close to his tent during the night ; that he had ordered 
the carcass to be left undisturbed, and had jiroceeded on his march. Never 
having seen such a ciise before, 1 mounted an elephant and proceeded to the 
place. 

The young elephiint, a calf about four and a half feet high at the 
shoulder, and weighing probably six hundred pounds, had been standing 
just within the jungle off tlie encampment when seized, and was within 
twenty yards of the other elephants and of the sergeant’s tent. Its hind- 
legs only were hobbled, as, being very quiet, it had been allowed almost since 
its caj)ture, a fortnight Iwfore, to roam about the camp thus secured. The 
tiger had seized it by the throat as a bullock is seized ; there were no other 
marks on any part of the body, and it had only been drt^ged a few yards. 
A large quantity of flesh had been eaten off both hind-quarters. As I did 
not know' at what hour the tiger might return to his kill, and as sitting up 
all night in the jungles — the thermometer had been at 38° that morning — 
was not to be thought of, I returned to camp (it w'as now 4 p.m,), intending 
to try and find the tiger in the morning. 

Next day T went to the carciiss with a single pad-elephant and some 
men, whom I left at a distance w'hilst I took the elephant to the kill to 
reconnoitre. The jungle was continuous open forest, except on the river- 
bank, where there was a dense patch of thorny cane-thicket. I had calcu- 
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lated that I slioiikl probahly find tlin in this phico artoi’ liis nioal. The 
carcass had been dragged about ten yanls, and more of it laid been eaten. 1 
had scarcely remarked this wlicii tlie mahout point eil quietly to the tiger 
lying down about fifteen yards to our left near the earcass. lie was blinking 
at us in a good-humoured way, evidently hapjw alter his meal, and thinking 
our elephant but one of the numbers he constantly saw in these uninhabited 
forests. He had a ])rominent ridge of hair on liis iwck, and a fine rulf 
round Ijis face. I lost no time in putting an express bullet into his brain. 
He was a powerful, big, and old brute, measuring exactly nine feet in length, 
and weighing lb. As there were no inhal»ilants in that ])art of the 

hills, 1 siippos (3 lying down cl(»se to his ]irey, even in the ope)\ forest, was 
this tigers custom. As to his killing the eli>phant, there were no cattle 
anywhere in the hills, and all the tigens there were purely game-killers ; and 
as by lurking on the outskirts of herds c»f elejhants a stray calf doubtless 
oc(?asi(;)nally fell in their way, I daresay this was not tlie first time tlii.s 
tiger had supped off young elephant. I have lieard of what ap]>ear.s to be 
a well-authenticated case in Assam, of a tame elojduint of full size, wlioii 
hol.)bletl and tuvu( 3 d loose in a river-bed to gi’azc, hiding attacked by a tiger, 
anil severely bitten and mauled before its cries attracted the kce|)ers, who 
were at a distance. In this case large ])iece3 of liesh W(U’c torn from the 
elephant's thighs, and the tiger’s object was evidently to make a meal ol it, 
as it perceived it was in dilliculties, being lafidded. 

The shooting of the tuskc3r in the elepbant-lin(3S occurred as follows: 
Whilst tli (3 elephants were at (blsban the maliouts had attem})Ual to tie a 
tusker one night, as lie visited the new t'lephants freciueiitly, only disaj>j)ear- 
iiig with the dawn. He had hfilowed us from Jadoog.'ipjtra, and was in all 
pn)bability the clephiint I saw on looking out of the tent (luring the night 
of the 6th January. Tlie mahouts had failed to S(3(3ure him, and had 
thorouglily alarmed him, and though they subsequently tiied various plans, 
he had grown too wary to b(3 cauglit When tlie elcjihants inarched 
to Ilhowalkali he followed, and remaiiif3d with us there, accompanying us to 
camp No. 12. He liad become so ac'customcd to the sight of men by this 
time that he rarely left the (3lephant-lmes, and did not molest th(i people 
who moved about Wc might have caught liim had we tried hard, Imt 
three of our females would have been required to march with liiin, wduireas 
tliey could take charge of six wild females, which wen-e better adapted ior 
onr purpose than one tusker ; consequently he was not interfered with, lint 
he now began to be troublesome, chji.sing the tame elephants wlieii they went 
for fodder, and on more tlian one occasion nearly causing accid(3TJts amongst 
the men. One afternoon I was Ctasting some rille-shells when a mahout 
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came to say the elephant was in the lines, and was interrupting work ; so I 
loaded one of the shells — a copper-hottle — with detonating powder, and 
went after him, 1 found him stalking about amongst the new elephants, 
and the men liiding ; so, getting within four yards of his tail, I whistled. 
As he fumed I fired the shell into his temple and dropped him dead. 

On the 13 th of February my detachment of elephants marched from 
camp No. 12. On the 17th we found two dead elephants, both young ones, 
of Sei'geant Carter’s detachment, in the river-bed. The Myanee was deeper 
at this part than it had been higlier up, and the ex])osure and fatigue of 
marching through water alrno.st covering them had been too much for the 
youngsters. They were lying on a spit of siind, loathsome masses of nis^f- 
gots. They had died on the 10th; and as the wash caused by the elephants 
passing sent wavelets over the sj)it, the maggots floated off in tens of thou- 
sands, and the still water all along the banks was soon filled with them. As 
we camped two hundred yards below, on the same side of the river as the 
carcasses, the men could scarcely get water for some time without maggots 
in it 

On the 19th the morning was overcast and it thundered, whilst a fresh 
came down the river, showing it had been raining in the parts we had 
recently left The river was too deep for marching, so I ordered a halt for 
that day, and in the afternoon, after a heavy shower, took my rifles and 
went in search of game. There were marks of bison {Gavwtis gaums) and 
Silmbur, but 1 was unfortunate enough to see nothing huger than jungle-fowl 
and monkeys, until coming home we heard a single elephant feeding in 
thick cover. However, we could not get a sight of him. On ascending a 
piece of rising ground, from which we could sec over a portion of the forest, 
and whence we expected to be able to make out the. direction of the camp, 
we found ourselves altogether at a loss. There was no prominent landmark 
—nothing but level forest. The sun had l)cen heavily obscured the whole 
day. 1 had no compass with me, and my three gun-bearem held diametri- 
cally opposed opinions as to the direction of the cardinal points. Here was 
a pretty fix. The gloomy and dripping forest was fast becoming dark ; 
there were no paths; wild elephants were numerous; and we could not 
even agree upon the direction wc ought to take ! 

I remembered at this time a piece of advice Sir Samuel Baker gives in 
his Kijh and Hound in Ceylon — namely, to make one’s self as comfortable as 
possible when thus lost, and to wait till some one comes in search, instead of 
straying further and increasing the difficulties ; so wo set to work to make 
a fire. But this was not an easy matter. Everything was dripping wet, 
except a letter 1 had in my pocket — a letter from a lady, which was only 
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sacrificed under tlie exigency of our rigorous circunistanccs — and we luul 
great difliculty in getting any more sukstantial materials in the dark. At 
last the men collected a sufllciency of the dry inner l>ark of a tr<*e, and 
the chewed fibres of wood from elephants’ iliing, and by shooting a pit*co of 
rag out of my rifle into my ]K)cket*-handkercliief hung on a branch, we got 
a light. A cheerful blaze sotui s[)niiig up, and I fired a couple of shots. 
In a few seconds a perfect chorus of elejduiiits* cric-s, about two miles dis- 
tant, broke the stillness, as tlie mahouts in camp made their animals “speak’* 
(as they term it) in answer to our signal. There was eveny description of 
note from the stentorian lungs of the huge animals, fnnn the shrill trum- 
pet to the sustained tremulous growl. We could even disthiguish the 
voices of several individuals — Tiini liaiice, Alohungowry, Is.sanmUee, &c. 
Whilst waiting for the relieving ])arf.y, sifting round the cheerful blaze, and 
congratulating ourselves in having succeeded in starting it, a sudden juilV of 
gunpowder in its midst made us all jump uji. On exaiiiiniiig into th(^ 
cause, I found that an 8-bore cartridge loaded with ten drams had fallen 
from my pocket in tlie darkiuNSS before we kindled tlie fire, ami had now 
gone off on the ground, hut the hullet remained on the .s]»ot, whilst the 
cartridge-case was only moved a few inches. I judge from tins tliat a 
cartridge going off in a siiortsmaii’s pocket would do him no harm beyond 
setting bis coat on fire. An elephant and nuai with torches soon arrived, 
and we reached liome safely. 

A faithful dog that I had picked up at Jadoogajulra ac(*.oiu])auied the 
party, and show^ed great dedight at finding me. He was a hill-dog belong- 
ing to the Joomas, and had straye<l from a party of’ them who came to see 
the ele]>haiits. He was of a bright rufous colour, with a bushy tail curling 
over his back, and liad a sliarp, intelligent face. He was about a year old. 
*rhe first time 1 saw him was one day playing willi two fox-lerri(*r puppies 
and my bnll-bileh Lady, wliich accoinpanieil me ou )uy trip, and I could 
not but admire the amiability he displayed wJien 1 threw tent-iicgs at him to 
drive him aw'ay; so I finally made friends wdth liiiu. TJiough lie luid been 
brought up entirely amongst natives he would have nothing to do with any 
of my men thenceforth, and always remained close to my U*nt. At the 
same time he never came in iiiile.s.s specially invited, nor pu.slicd himself 
forwanl in any way. lie never fought with tlie otliers for food, but would 
sit patiently by and take without greediness whatever was loft or given to 
him. His sagacity and attachment to me were extraordinary. Ou one 
occasion, intending to shoot by the way, I luul started in a boat in advance 
of the elephants down the Myaiiee, having sent “ Jooma,’* as I called the 
dog, to be tied up where he could not sec me start. He w’as let loose when 
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the other boats and cleidiaiits started half an hour lotcr, and not finding 
me, he plunged into tlie river instead of going in a boat as usual, evaded all 
atteni])ts to slop liiin, and swam down stream, running along the banks 
where tliey admitted of it. We were floating quietly down with the 
stream, looking for game, wlien a distant yapping attracted our attention, 
and I saw a small object, from which the voice proceeded, coming down the 
river. This was Jooma's head as he swam. We waited for him, to his 
great deliglit ; he had followed us for eight miles. I subsequently took him 
round by Chittagong and (^.-alcutta to Dacca, and thence to Mysore, where 
he is now haj)])y with my other dogs, a thousand miles from the land of 
his 1)irth. 

I reached liungamuttca on the 24th Fehrnary. The elephants had been 
marehcjl by land latterly, as the river was deep. The only incident that 
occurred wortliy of note was the drowning of one of our new el(?pliants, 
and two of our bi.‘st taine females, near Itunganiiittea. We had left the 
Myanee aliove its junction with the Kurnafoolie, and were marching by 
land, blit owing to the lie of t)ie country we had to cross tlie ICurDalbolie 
occasionally. It was very deej), and the ele].»liants bad to swim. One 
morning whilst crossing wdiere it was about eighty yards wide and tliirty 
feet deep, in a gorge through a saddle in the hills, a tusker, which was 
secured between two tame ones — one in advance of, and one bcliind him — 
sank like a stone, probably from being seized with cramp from tlie coldness 
of the water, and dragged the two females with him. Their mahouts tried 
in vain to slash the ropes through : they had barely time to save themselves 
by swimming. Anylliing more sudden or. unexpected I never witnessed. 
One elephant a])peared again for a brief moment — at least about two feet 
of her tinnk did ; she waved ii.s a bust ftxrewell, when all was still, save 
the air-bubbles which continued to rise for some time from the calm, deep 
pool. Every one wlio witnessed it Avas shocked. The drivers of the ele- 
phants yet to cro.ss hesitated ; we could not but believe the iiiifortuncate 
beasts would come w]) again. Their maliouts sat down and cried like 
children ov(>r the loss of the faithful beasts they liad tended for years. 

Elephaiits are such excellent swimmers that I cannot understand how 
it Avas that the two tame ones Avere unable to gain the shore, Avhich Avas 
only thirty yards distant, by toAving the drowning Avild one. When they 
floated we. found that they Avere in no Avay mi tangled ; and it Avas not 
owing to snng.s catching the ropes, nor to any under-current, that they were 
drawn down. One of the tame ones — Geraldine — Avas a great faA'^ourite of 
mine, and she and the other were Avorth £300 each. The tusker was 
wortli £600, so the money loss to Government Avas considerable. 
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Next morning I went in a boat to examine the bodies. The news of 
the occurrence had spi'ead, and I found about two hundred Joomas from 
villages near assembled on tlie banks of the river, with a flotilla of dug-out 
canoes and rafts. They had baskets and knives of every descri])tion, and 
were awaiting the arrival of some one in {luthority to give tliein permission 
to take the elephants* flesh, which they eat. They were like vultures 
watching a carcass until it is sufficiently decomposed to allow of a com- 
mencement being made. In the centre of the pool floated three leaden- 
coloured objects. These were our p(»or elephants. Their buoyancy was 
such that three men could stand on eacli without submerging them. Tlie 
Joomas towed them ashore, and cut oft' their forc-feet for me, ff>r making 
into footstools in remembrance of them ; and I then gave them permission to 
fall to, which they did with such a will that by next morning at the same 
hour not a vestige of the ele.phants remainc(l. The boats and rafts hml 
been laden with flesh, and even the bones had hcoii broken into pieces and 
carried off to boil into soup (clophants* bones are solid and have no marrow). 
It was well the bodies could be turned to account instead of being left to 
pollute the air and water, as would have been tlie case in most parts of 
India, where natives will not eat elcidiants* ilcsli. 

Arrived at llungainuttea, my chief labours w^ere over. The trip hail 
been very successful, and we hud concluded our operations very expedi- 
tiously. Mahouts an<l grass-cutters came from (Jhittagong or volunteered 
from amongst the kheddah men, and every n( 3 w elephant was entered in 
a roll and brought on to the strength of the Coininissariat department. 
They were then divided into lots of twenties under jemadars, and the whole 
number, with the tame ones, proceeded by gcuitle marches vid Cliittagong 
to Dacca, a distance of 200 miles, under the sujiervision of the sergeant. 
Only two died on the way; the rest reached Dacca on 5tlj May. All 
the Europeans in the station assembled to see the cavahiude of about 
a hundred and thirty ele]ihaiits arrive. Sonic calves had been born, but 
they had all died. Most of the new elephants carried their mahouts and 
their baggage. All but a few of the quietest were still attached to tlie 
tame ones, lest they should take fright and cause accidents. Arrived in 
the Peelkhana, or elephant-stables, a picket was allotted to each, and their 
systematic training was commenced. They would he fit to marcli to the 
military station of Barrackpore, near Calcutta, at the end of the year, whence 
they would be allotted to the different military stations, and apjdied to light 
work in about two years. 

I left Dacca for Mysore in June *76, but I have recently heard of these 
elephants from the Coniniissariat Department. Sixteen died in the first year. 
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which is not a high rate of mortality for newly-caught elephants, and others 
would probably die before they were fit for active service. This shows how 
great a number of elephants is required annually to keep up the strength 
of the Commissariat Department even in one Presidency. The full strength 
of the elepliant establishment in the Lower Commissariat Circle of Bengal 
is nominally 1000, and the annexed table shows the number which died 
in one year, and may be taken as a fair annual average. Many entered 
in the talde, particularly in the Barrackpore, Dacca^ and Assam columns, 
are newly-captured animals, and a considerable proportion of these are milk 
calves. 

I had expected to work the kheddahs in Bengal at the commencement 
of 1877, but circumstances arose which prevented it. Such operations as 
were conducted were but partially successful, owing to cholera breaking 
out amongst the kheddah men, and to the ravages of the great storm-wave 
which caused such terrible loss of life in Chittagong and the tracts along 
the north-east portion of the Bay of Bengal in November 1876. These 
causes rendered it difficult to collect men for the work, or to obtain fodder, 
and only thirty-six elephants were caught. 


[Table. 
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CHAPTER XTV. 

RIFLES AND CAMP- MANAGEMENT, 

OKNRRAt, RRWARKS — HKAVT RTFLES — OPINIONS OF SIR SAMOEI, BAKER AND TRB tATE 
CAPTAIN JAMES VORSTTH UPON RIFLES — HEAVY OAMK— LIGHT QAMB — 4 AND 8 BORE 
RIFLIS] — HEAVY CHARGES — BATTERY lYlR INDIAN SPORT— EXPRESS RIFLES— OBJECTIONS 
TO THE EXPRESS FOR HEAVY GAME — SUEL1R — CAMP - ARRANGEMENTS — MALARIAL 
FEVER— PROBABLY ONLY CONTRACTED AT NIGHT — PRECAU1TON AGAINST MALARIA — 
NECESSITY FOR BLEEPING OFF THE GROUND — CAMP-FIRES— TEMPERANCE— BOILED AND 
DISTIUiED WATER— INDIAN SERVANT'S. 

rpiIE reader who has done me the honour to follow me thus far, will be 
X. aware that my recitals liave been confined hitherto chiefly to sketches 
of jungle-life in the parts of India I have had ex|)erience of, and to the 
uatunil history, capturing, and training of elephants. 

Before passing to other animal.s, and tlie more purely sporting portion 
of my narration, 1 propose to oiler a few remarks upon rifles, and on the 
medical portion of camp-management. I can look back to having lost so 
many animals when a beginner — animals toiled after without grudge, and 
the loss of which, througii the ineircctiveness of my rifles for the work 
in hand, cost mu pangs at the time which only the young sportsman can 
understand ; and I have suflered so mucli from the malarial fevers that ara 
the most dreaded enemy the sportsman has to contend against in campaigns 
into the localities where large game is to be found, — that I hope my experi- 
ences may save some from similar disappointments of the chase, and from 
the shiveriugs of ague and buniings of fever that I have endured, and 
which may be averted with knowledge and care. 

There is perhaps no subject upon which more frequent discussions arise 
amongst sportsmen than that of the best rifles for game. The matter really 
admits of no great latitude of opinion, nor is it men wlio have had much 
experience that dilfer. Tlie conflicting views arc lield by those who speak 
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more from theory or a limited experience tlian extensive practical know- 
ledge. There arc two well-known sjwrtsmen, amongst others, whom every 
one will admit to be thoroughly qualified to sjxiak on the subject, — namely, 
the late Captain James Forsyth, Bengal Staff Corps, author of the Sperl- 
ing RijU and its Projectiles (which I strongly recommend to any young 
sportsman who has not read it) ; and Sir Samuel Baker, whose experience 
with large game is unrivalled. Both advocate the u.se of tlie heaviest rifle 
the sportsman can manage upon all sorts of game. Yet it is not unusual 
to hear men express a decided opinion to the contrary, generally conveyed 
in the formula, "A 12-boro is big enough for anything.” Sir Samuol Be^cr 
says that such should rather say, “ I Ciiiinot carry a heavy gun, ’ or, “ I 
cannot shoot with one,” than speak against them on principle. 

All the world over animals are divisible into but two cla.s.ses considerotl 
as objects for the rifle, and for each class a distinct rifle is required. The 
first comists of such ponderous beasts as the elephant, rhbioccros, buffalo, 
and bison, whose hides are tough and whose bones are massive. The 
second comprises tigers, Ijears, and all descriptions of deer and smaller 
animals; these may be termed the soft-bodied class. Fur the former a ball 
of immense smashing power is nece-ssary, otherwise it may be arrested by 
powerful bones and muscles before it can do sufficient damage ; for the 
second class, whose bodies do not offer a quarter the resistance of those of 
the larger quadrupeds, a different kind of effect — that of the express or 
explosive bullet — is the most advantageous, because it can be produced by a 
title of a more manageable description than one required to effect as great 
results with a solid bullet. 

I have generally found men who do not use or understand heavy-gome 
rifles make one or other of the following remarks on examinjng them: 
“ What, a weight 1 who could carry that ? " or, " It must kick fearfully 1 ” 
It will be understood that, as regards tho first objection, such pieces are 
only taken in hand by the sportsman when actually firing at game, and 
are at other times carried by his attendants. I may also say that the 
weight seems very much less under the exciting circumstances in which 
such pieces are generally used than when they are handled in cold blood. 
As regards the kicking, their weight being proportionate to the charge of 
powder used, they recoil little more than an ordinary 12-bore. 

It is sometimes argued that hundreds of large animals have been ba^ed 
with 12 or 14 bore rifles, or even smaller weapons. True : but how many 
more have escaped or have been consigned to die lingering deaths, that would 
have been secured with heavier metal? A 14 or 16 bore, with 4 drams 
of powder, is sufficient to kill even an elephant if a fair shot can be had 

M 
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at his brain. But suppose the elephant to bo rushing through a tangled 
break or long grass, when only a hurried and indistinct shot can be had at 
him, the smaller gun would be useless unless its ball reached his brain, 
whilst the heavy projectile would floor or stun, even if it did not kill him. 
A rifle for heavy game should be capable of meeting these contingencies — 
not be adapted only for picked shuts and bright moments. 

A few years ago 12-bore rifles (l^-oz. ball) were more generally used 
perhaps than any others for general shooting, but the introduction of the 
express hits led to tiicir very general supersession for sport with the lighter 
class of game. I think all experienced sportsmen are agreed that 12-bores 
are too insignifleant for use upon the heavy class, and Uiat they form a 
half-and-half weajion, neither one thing nor the other — wanting the accuracy, 
handiness, and killing power of the express, and the smashmg effect of a 
laigo bore — and are weapons which we may well dispense with in the present 
day. Some sportsmen — not very keen ones — ^like a 1 2-bore on the ground 
that it gives them, within the compass of one weapon, a l)etter chance with 
both classes of game than a largo-bore or an express ; that is, they seek to 
adapt one piece to widely different uses. As well might a man hope to 
And combined in the same horse the s].)ecd of a Derby winner and the 
power of a Suffolk Punch ! The only description of shooting for which a 
12-borc is still useful is at beasts of the lighter class which may happen to 
be seen but indistinctly through masses of twigs or other obstructions. The 
express bullet is not always to he depended upon for covert-shooting. Its 
conical form leads to its being easily deflected from its course. I have 
frequently found no further traces of an express bullet after a shot fired 
through thick cover, where a spherical ball would certainly have reached 
its mark. But shooting tln-ough tliick places, even in an Indian jungle, 
is decidedly exceptional. 

Sir Samuel Baker recommends the use of a four-ounce (No. 4) ball for 
very heavy gama That even this ball, projected by 12 drams of powder, 
will frequently fail to floor an elephant, or to put a bison or buffalo hors de 
cambat at once, I have proved ; yet men who Lave never used them will 
aigue against such heavy weapons as unnecessary. 

I at first killed several elephants with a No. 12 spherical-ball rifle, with 
hard bullets and 6 drams of powder, but I found it insufficient for many 
occasions. I then had a single-barrelled C. F. No. 4-borc rifle, weighing 16^ 
Ib., and tiring 10 ilrams, made to order by I^g & Sons, Cockspur Street. 
A cartridge of this single-barrel, however, missed fire on one occasion and 
nearly brought me to grief, so I gave it up and had a No. 4 double smooth- 
bore, C. F., weighing 19^ lb., built by W. W. Gicencr. This 1 have used 
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ever since, I ordinarily fire 1 2 drains of powder with it. Tliis is as far 
as man can go with powder and lead, if I except Sir Samuel iJaker’s half- 
pound shell-rifle, the " Baby ; ” and though the above gun has failed me 
once, as I will hereafter relate, it usually cflcctually settles any diflercnce 
with an elephant. 

I have another favourite weapon, a No. 8 double rifle, firing 12 drains, 
and weighing 17 lb., also by W. W. t!iv.ener. As may be imagined it has 
enormous penetration, and is very accurate. 1 have stopped and killed 
charging elephants with it, but 1 prefer the 4-bore for certain occasions 
in elephant-shooting. The illustration shows the relative and actual sizes 
of balls of the difierent calibres above mentioned. Gauge means the 
number of spherical lead balls to the pound. 



No. 4 . No. 8. No. li •fiOO. 'iSO. 

(Fouroz.) (Two oz.) (One ami a half oz.) (lilxpreHH.) 

NoTK.—Eley’s No. 4 cartridges do not tak(? a bullet of iiiiuih over 3.J oz. A breech-loadiiig 4-bore, 
therefore, carrie.<i a bullet only a little larger than a muzzle-loadiiig No.'C. 

Heavy-game rifles are, of course, only taken in hand when the game 
is met ; the sportsman could not carry them far himself. Any man of 
medium strength will find himself capable of handling a 17 to 20-lb. rifle, 
and of firing 12 drams with sphericJil ball, under the excitement of ele- 
phant-shooting. As regards recoil, it is not serious with such weighty 
guns. A friend of mine, the well-known " Smooth-bore ” of Madras, once 
fired at a tusker with my No. 8 double rifle and 12 drams. I usually keep 
the left barrel of heavy pieces on half-cock, as the jar to the left lock in 
tiring the right barrel is very great. “ Smooth-bore ” did not think of this, 
and we afterwards found that the left barrel had also had its fling at the 
tusker. My friend had fired 24 drains and a pair of 2-oz. bullets almost 
simultaneously, but said he did not feel any severe recoil 1 

All rifles for elephants and heavy game should be double-barrelled, as 
they have to he made as heavy if single to withstand the recoil, and the 
danger of a miss-fire is a fatal objection to single-barrelled weapons. It 
is evidently useless to have a light large-bore, as the recoil of such a weapon 
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precludes ihe use of a charge of powder proportionate to the weight of the 
ball A recent writer on Indian sport speaks of " a powerful 6-bore (2f oz.) 
rifle, burning 4 drams.” About three times this charge would be more 
nearly what such a rifle would require. A big ball before a light charge of 
powder is as useless as a heavy sword in the hands of a weak man. 

Were I asked my opinion as to a battery to be taken out to India I 
should recommend a ‘450 express* as the sportsman’s own weapon — the 
one to be always in his hands, whether tiger-shooting in the jungle or 
antelope-stalking in the plains ; and a heavy rifle of No. 8 gauge, to bum 
up to 12 drams of powder, and weighing between 16 and 17 lb., for any- 
tliing larger than tigers. Of course if the sportsman can afford a pair of the 
latter weapons so much the better. If he intend to shoot elephants — and 
the day may come when elephant-shooting will be allowed again in India — 
he should have a still larger double rifle or smooth-bore. I should recom- 
mend a No. 4. I have, for my own part, become so thoroughly impressed, 
after giving them a fair trial, of the indispensability of heavy rifles for large 
game, that I disposed of a pair of pet 12-bores I had, and with which 1 had 
killed many big beasts, in favour of a double 4, a double 8, and a double 
express. Without something of the cannon kind, game of the ponderous 
class cannot be brought to fighting quarters with even a moderate degree of 
safety or effect The sportsman will have to follow the ignominious plan 
of popping at them from safe places, or, however boldly he may encounter 
them, he will find small weapons entail constant disappointment With 
really heavy metal he feels that confidence and power to overcome the 
hugest beasts which constitute the chief elements of pleasure in following 
and facing them. 

I am decidedly opposed to the use upon buffalo, bison, and such ani- 
mals, of the express rifle of either '600 or '450 bore (equivalent to 38 and 
50 spherical gauge). The express is essentially a rifle for soft-bodied animals, 
and is not adapted for use on those with thick hides and massive bones. 
Though bison have not unfrequently been killed with the express, a return 
of the beasts wounded and lost for each one ba^d would, as far as the expe- 
rience of my friends and myself goes, be a terrible document Sir Samuel 

* ll«wn Lang Sons, 22 Cockspnr Street, ere now building for me a '450 express, to bum 
64 standard drams. The advantages which will be seenred by t^ unprecedentedly large charge 
will be apparent to those who nndentand that most admirable weapon the express. About 44 
drams is the Uigest charge that has been used hitherto in the '450. Powder-measures supplied 
by various gunmokers differ considerably, and often bear about the some proportion to the stan- 
dard measure os the reputed quart docs to the imperial. It is advisable, therefore, to have a 
guoieatee from gunmokei* os to the actual amount of powder which their cartridges are capable of 
holding. 
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Baker says : " A hollow bullet fired from an express rifle will double up a 
deer ; but it will be certain to expand upon the hartl skin of elephants, rhino- 
ceros, hippopotami, buffalo, &c., in which case it will lose all power of 
penetration. When a hollow bullet strikes a large bone, it absolutely dis- 
appears into minute particles of lead, and of course it becomes worthlesa” 

Two sportsmen, Captains K and P., perhaps the best shots in Southern 
India, if the Bangalore rifle-meeting performances are a test, who have shot 
in the Billiga-ruugun hills with mo, have, after ample experience, denounced 
the use of the express on bison. On one occasion F. fired six times at a 
bull with a '500 express and hollow bullets : the .sixth shot, which was in 
the head, killed it ; but tlic others, which were all accurately platicd behind 
the shoulder, beyond sickening the l>cast failed through want of penetration. 
K fired eleven shots amongst bison with both solid and hollow hardened 
bullets, witli unsatisfactory results : one bull that was dropped, mid again 
floored whilst struggling on to his legs, and left for dead whilst £. pursued 
the herd, gut up, and was never seen again. If a solid hardened bullet 
be used with an express, the principle of the weapon, and the cause of its 
immense efficiency on soft-bodied animals, are lost, and the rifle becomes 
merely a hard-hitting small-bore. No one will dispute the sporting truism 
that “ a good big ’un is lietter than a good little ’un ; ” and both theory and 
practice sufficiently show that a hard-hitting large-bore, before which the 
largest bones ore as those of chickens, is the proper weapon for heavy game. 

My experience of shells has been too limited to allow of my saying 
much on the subject What I have seen of them has led me to discard 
them myself as unnecessary, but I do not wLsIi to condemn them. I have 
found Forsyth’s swedged shells fairly effective in a 12-bore rifle; but Mr W. 
W. Greener advi.sed me against having them for an 8-bore he was making for 
me, on the ground of their not possessing sufficient stability fof a laige-bote 
and heavy charge. He recommended a steel-core bottle-shell in preference. 
I tried three Forsyth’s shells, which I made and loaded carefully myself, 
with the above rifle (No. 8) and 6 drams of powder, at a target forty yards 
distant Two of these flew into two pieces each ; these pieces struck three 
feet apart, and effectually frightened me from trying any more experiments. 
I think that with the express — which acts like an explosive bullet-^for the 
lighter class of game, and with heavy solid spherical bullets (the only reliable 
bone-smashers) for the heavier class, sportsmen will find themselves able to 
do without shell-rifles of a calibre between the two. 

Supposing the young sportsman to have provided himself with an 
efficient battery, I will now proceed to make a suggestion or two for his 
camp-management 
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It vrill bo unnecessary for me to enter into details about equipage. 
Excellent hints on the subject of tents and kit may be found in many 
books on Indian sport, and in others devoted entirely to the subject. The 
great principle to be borne in miml in making arrangements for jungle-lifo 
is, that the sportsman should make himself and followers as comfortable as 
possible. Any amount of li.ard work may Ihj done by all during the day if 
they have dry clothes and a comfortable dinner and bed at the end of it. 
Houghing it when there is no necessity — and there seldom is nowadays in 
India — is a mistake which oidy the inexperienced fall into. There is rarely 
any reason why a sportsman should sleep without sheets, drink out f»f a tin pot, 
or dine off a box, though these are merely discomforts. In matters actually 
affecting the health of the party in jungle localities, it is suicidal not to 
know what are the precautions to be observed, or to lU'glect them. 

Malarial fever is the great obstacle witlj which the sportsman in Indian 
jungles has to contend ; but, though it is a dread reality, it is at the same 
time made more of a bugbear to the inexperienced than it need be. Mias* 
matic air, from its heaviness, lies and travels close to the ground, and it is 
probably not active during tlie day w’hen the jungles are warmed by the 
sun. Cold and dampness are its great auxiliaries. It appears to be taken 
into the system by inhalation, and it is supposed the poison also exists in 
water contaminated by decaying vegetable matter. As evening closes in there 
is a raw feeling in the air in the jungles which the sportsman must perceive 
is inimical to healtb. Some jungle-tribes build their houses on platforms 
ten feet high, knowing by experience the advantage to health in being thus 
elevated. But as a moving camp cannot take this precaution, the miasma 
about the sleepers must be destroyed or dissipated. This is to be done by 
keeping up fires to windward. The pestilential exhalations are thus carried 
up in the cuiTent of lighter air, or are consumed. Small tents of thick 
material should be used for master and servants, as they arc warmer than 
large ones. At night the jungle-people in each camp, or some of the sports- 
man’s own men, should keep up a fire as close as possible to the tents, and 
so placed that the warm air from it may blow over them. Whilst within its 
influence it is impossible that malaria can touch the sleepers. Let the sports- 
man but go out of the circle of the fires during the night, and he wiU feel 
how cold and raw the air is compared to that within their genial influence. 

Every one must sleep well off the gi’ound. The sportsman’s cot should 
bo at least three feet high — raised by forked uprights if necessary — and he 
should sleep within mosquito-curtains.* For his servants, if nothing else 

* 111 some parts of India the nights are so sultry, even in the forests, that this would hardly 
be possible. It is doubtful, however, if miasma is abroad in such a temperature. 
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is available the tent-sacks should he stufTed witli straw or dry grass ; these 
will raise the men above the dampness of the ground. Servants are exces- 
sively careless, and unless the sportsman sec after them himself they will 
take no precautions on their own account. All rank vegetation close at 
hand should be cleared away, by burning if possible, and the camp sliould 
be situated on as high and dry ground as can be found, but must not be 
exposed to high winds. 

The sportsman should invariably change his clothes and boots if wet 
from rain or perspiration the moment he comes in ; not go out earlier, nor 
remain out later in the evening, than necessary ; and have his meals as 
regularly as pos.sible. It is a good plan to take something, 'f only a few 
biscuits, with one, as in tiic heat of the chase one may lo.se the men wlio 
carry the luncheon-ba.sket. Tem])cj'ance in the use of liquor is of course 
absolutely necessary. Everything that tends to debilitate the system renders 
it liable to the effects of malaria. Tlie sportsman whilst undeigoing unusual 
exposure and hard work can ill aflbrd to be camless in any res|)cct. One 
frequently feels so well with the pleasant exercise and excitement of a 
jungle-trip that there is a tendency to excess or hcedlcssness. 

I always have the water for ray own ami seiTants’ cooking and drinking 
boiled and cooled before using. I have been almost excluisively a water- 
drinker for years, and believe that no one need be afmid of any water if 
this precaution — or better still, distillation — be adopted. A small still 
is easily carried about, and the water of any puddle can then be used. 
The plan of putting brandy into water to kill the deleterious matter is 
admitted to be perfectly useless. Jf out early or late, a cheroot is an 
excellent precaution against breathing the miasma which is prevalent at 
those hours, or a torch of dried bamboos carried in the hand will effectually 
dispel the cold air. Exposure to dew must be particularly avoided. 

Some sportsmen take two or three grains of quinine daily whilst in 
feverish localities. It may do good and can do no harm, but it can be 
of little avail without every precaution in other respects. I waa amused 
on one occasion by two friends who came to my camp for bison-shooting. 
They were imbued with a wholesome dread of fever, and had brought with 
them a large bottle of medicine, in the averting powers of which they placed 
much reliance, and with which they frequently refreshed themselves. They 
went to the top of the Billiga-rungun hills, and in the heat of the chase 
after bison stayed out in the jungle two nights, sleeping in improvised 
shelters hardly sufficient to keep off the dew, without a fire, and on the 
ground ! I had been unable to accompany them ; but when they returned 
and told me of their doings, and of the constancy with which they had 
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applied tlicmselvcs to tbcir medicine, I assured them that all the quinine 
mixture in the world would not counteract exposure such as they had 
•indergoue. They returned to their station in a great fright, and had 
hardly got there before they had such severe fever as almost sent them 
botli to England. It is thus that fever often comes to he made the spectre 
it is to the inexperienced. One gets it through reckless carelessness, and 
speaks of the deadliness of the jungles he visited, whilst he might have 
lived in them in safety for a month with proper care. I presume malarial 
fevers are similar in most parts of India, and that the following observa- 
tions, though made particularly with regard to Mysore, will apply equally 
elsewhere : — 

Fever in Mysore is of two kinds : that prevailing at certain seasons in 
open cx)untry, where there are no jungles within many miles, and which 
seems due entirely to the sudden variations of temperature attendant on the 
changes of season ; and the more noxious kind, similar, hut more severe, in 
its symptoms, contracted in jungle localities, and apparently the result of 
miasma or poison arising from decaying vegetable matter. These fevers are 
very seldom fatal to Europeans, e.\cept the latter in aggravated cases ; but 
they are most difficult to shake off, recurring at varying stated periods, often 
for many years. They debilitate the system, and may bring into prominence 
any other weak point the patient has. 

Amongst natives, on the other hand, malarial fevers are exceedingly 
fatal. Far more succumb to them every year than to cholera and small-pox 
put together. As fever, however, is insidious in its working, and is not 
infectious, it causes little alarm, and comparatively little is heard of ik It 
appears to bo owing to the greater imtural strength of the European consti- 
tution that Englishmen withstand, or throw it off, where natives succumb. 
Nursing in the' stages where tlie patient is inclined, through prostration, 
to do nothing but die quietly, also puts to right those who, if left as the 
native frequently is without suitable nourishment and attention, would fare 
little better than he does. 

Fever is most prevalent about the commencement and end of the rainy 
season. The alternations in temperature are then considerable, and the 
winds in the open country are chilly. In the jungles, the decaying vegeta- 
tion is stirred up by light rains wliich are insufficient to wash it away. The 
jungles are most healthy during the hot weather, when the undergrowth has 
been burnt. This burning is the grand destroyer of all malaria, and the 
sportsman may tramp the then begrimed forests in perfect safety. 

Fever generally shows itself in a week or ten days alter the person has 
been si\bjected to the influence that has caused it. It begins with lassitude 
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heaxlache, loss of appetite, and pains in the liml)S. Sc*v(,t(! shiv(*rin»r tits 
follow, generally accompanied by vomiting. After a few hours of tliis, 
more or less, a liot fit, etpially intense, commences, at the end of which the 
patient probably perspires freely (if steps have been taken to induce this 
great desideratum in fever treatment). Tlie attack is then over for the 
time. It' may recur the next, second, or third day. I have had perha]>s 
as much experience of fever as any one, before 1 understt>od how to avoid 
it, and may briefly illustrate its course in my own case. Ten yeara ago 
I had my fimt attack. I was prostrated, with intervals of delirium, for a 
week, and had to take two months' leave of absence for change of air. For 
about three years fits occurred at gradually lengthening intervals, and of 
decreasing severity. They were induced by much exposure to the sun or 
night .air, over-fatigue, or irregularity of .any kind. I siibsequcmtly con- 
tracted fresh attacks, but these did not take such liold upon me as the fii-st. 
One may become to some extent acclin).atise(l to fever, as one never can lo 
exposure to the sun. 

Though I think I might almost si‘t iij) as a medical practitioner if I 
only h.ad fever c.ascs to deal witli, as my experience in treating myself and 
followers h.as been of an extensive character, 1 will not lengtlieii n)y 
remarks by going into that subject. Shouhl a .sj)ortsman unfortunately 
contract fever, he will find admirable directions, in small compass, for 
self-treatment, in the inedical [Mulioji of a small work entitled the Euro- 
pean in Imlia. 

I m.ay add one suggestion which, if I remember riglitly, is not contained 
in tbe book referred to, that the vapour-bath, made with a v(;s.sel of boiling 
water jflaced under a cluiir, upon which ilu) j>atieiit sits, the whole being 
enveloped in a thick blanket, will be found a valuable addition to the other 
treatment, and soon steams tlie dulls of fever out of the sullerer's hones. 

A word for Indian servants, than wliom there prol).T.bly are not better 
in the world for camp-life. How delighted one's “ boys ” .are when “ going 
shooting” is the word ! They aiV/ clieerful and willing under great discom- 
forts, and with few apjdiaiices make their m.astcr as comfortable in the 
jungles as in headquarters. The manner in which a good c.'imp -servant will 
serve up dinner, from soup to pudding, is astonishing. His cooking-range 
is but a shallow trench in the ground, in which is the fire, find over wliioh 
the earthen pots simmer, the whole .sheltered perhaps from a howling stonu 
by a tree or a few mats. The spo]*tsman soon finds tliat, if only from 
motives of convenience, it is necessary to look to his servants’ welfare. 
Englishmen in India are, as a rule, very kind to their servants, who become 
warmly attached to good masters’ interests; but for want of forethought 
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young sjwrtsmeri’s followers are sometimes subjected to discomforts which 
do not arise from want of humanity, but of knowledge. For my own part, 
having resided so much amongst natives — often not seeing a European for 
months together — I feel that sport would not yield me one-half the plea- 
sure it docs if my peoijle did not enjoy it with me, and feel interested in 
their master’s success. It would be unplctisant to think that they disliked 
my trips into the jungles, and probably with reason, if they were to be 
exposed to danger of fever. A rig-out of warm clothes and a blanket at 
intervals, with a small travelling allowance to compensate for the extra 
expense they are put to for their food, keep servants healthy and contented. 
If the marches are long, the sportsman’s means of tninsport — usually carts 
iu Southern India — should be increased for tlie servants’ convenience. 
Long foot-marches on cold nights or hot days soon knock uj) domestics 
accustomed to life in comfortable cpiartci’s. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ELEPHANT - SHOOTING. 

GOVERNMENT PROHIBITION REOARPINO ELEPUANT-SHOOTINO— THE TRUE KING OF BEASTS 
— PECULIAR EXCITEMENT OF ELEPIlANT-SHOOTINrt — DANGER OF THE SPORT — THE 
WILD elephant’s MODE OP ATTACK — STRUCTURE OP THE ELEPHANT’S HEAD— THE 
DRAIN — THE BEST SHOTS — GUNS FOR ELEPHANT-SHOOTING— SIR SAMUEL BAKER’s 
OPINION — SHOOTING ELEPHANTS BEHIND THE SHOULDER — THE FORMER METHOD OF 
SHOOTING WITH “ JIN J ALLS ’—THE ELEPHANT’S CHARACTER AS AN ANIMAL OF SPORT 
—CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH THEY USUALLY ATTACK MAN— HOW TO FIND THE 
TUSKERS IN A HERD— THE ALARM -SIGNAL — ELEPHANTS* RUSHES — DANGER OF 
SHOUTING AT ELEPHANTS — A COURAGEOUS FEMALE IN THE CHITTAGONG HILLS — 
KIIJ^ A MAN — CHARGES MT RIDING-ELEPHANT — FTiOOR HER — ANOTHER CHARGING 
FEMALE IN kAKENKOTIS — SINGLE ELEPHANTS — THEIR HABITS — ELEPHANTS LYING 
DOWN — TllKlR SKILL IN RETREATING — HOW TO FOLLOW WOUNDED ELEPHANTS — 
DANGER OP SHOOTING ROGUE ELEPHANTS NOT GREATER THAN ATTACKING HERDS — 
TAKING OUT TUSKS — DEAD ELEPHANTS — NATIVE IDEAS ABOUT THEIR FLESH IN 
MYSORE— IN CHITTAGONG — PREPARING FEET FOR FOOTSTOOLS. 

A S of late years the shooting of elephants, except dangerous ones, has 
been prohibited throughout India and Ceylon, 1 liave felt doubtful 
about writing on the subject. But it is certain tliat in a few years the 
interdiction will have to he relaxed, as elephants arc being preserved 
without corresponding measures being taken for tlieir reduction by capture. 
Information on the subject may then be of some interest, so I propose to 
add my quota to what has already been written regarding this grandest of 
all field-sports. 

Who that has seen the wild elephant roaming his native jungles can 
deny that he is the King of Beasts ? Sir Samuel Baker says, “ The king of 
beasts is generally acknowledged to be the lion ; but no one who lias seen 
a wild elephant can doubt for a moment that the title belongs to him in his 
own right Lord of all created animals in might and sagacity, the elephant 
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roams through his native for&sts. He browses upon the lofty branches, 
upturns young trees from sheer malice, and from plain to forest he stalks 
majestically at break of day ‘ monarch of all he surveys,’ ” 

What jwssible claim can the lion, or in India the tiger, lay to the royal 
title ? Is the elephant not as infinitely their superior in every good quality 
of mind as he is in physical strength. Let them enter the lists against 
him ; at one sjuirn from the foot of their suzerain, behold the claimants 
Hying through the air with half the bones in their bodies broken ! 

It is dinic.ult to define the exact elements which make elephant-shooting 
the supremely exciting sport it is ; but its danger, and the necessity for the 
exercise of the sportsman’s personal qualities of perseverance, endurance, and 
nerve, are prominent ones. The best trackers can only bring their master 
up to the game, when everything depends on himself. The size of the 
noble beast which is the object of pursuit ; the fine line of country through 
which the chase always leads ; and the fair stand-up nature of the encounter 
when the game is met, — all tend to elevate elephant- shooting above all 
sports with the rifio. 

I^t us compare it with the much-vaunted pursuit of the tiger. In 
Southern India at least, the latter sport is chiefly conducted from trees, 
towards which the beaters drive the tiger. After disposing and instructing 
his men, the best sportsman can do no more: he is entirely at their mercy; 
and even if he bags the tiger, it is only a piece of stniight shooting at 
a largo mark that he can pride himself upon. Any one who possesses 
influence and can obtain plenty of lieaters may make a much longer score 
than better men not similarly circumstanced, though without posses-sing other 
Itersonal quidifications than that of a cranium thick enough to stand the 
power of an Indian sun whilst perched in a tree at mid-day. Tiger-shooting 
is no criterion of a sportsman’s attainments. Many men have bagged their 
fifty tigers who never succeeded in stalking an old stag sambur. Then, if 
the game is not baj^ged, there is nothing to compensate the sportsman for 
his ill-luck and exposure. His only solace is in abusing his beaters ; his 
very night’s rest is embittered by the thought that if it had not l)een for 
*' that rascal ” who did something or other that he should not have done, he 
would have had another tiger — hollow glory — to add to his account. 

What a different picture does elephant-shooting present ! The sports- 
man’s knowledge of woo<lcraft and of the habits of his game are constantly 
in requisition; the skill of his wild jungle-trackers is a never-wearying 
matter for admiration ; the beauty and diversity of the scenery through 
which he passes, by lake, hill, and stream ; the constant excitement kept 
alive by the fresher and fre.sher signs of the noble game ahead, — make it 
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a sport worthy beyond all others of the true sportauian. Even if unsuc- 
cessful, tlie pleasures which have attended the day’s pursuit surely compen- 
sate to a great extent fur an empty bag. As the elephant-hunter bares his 
brow to the cool evening breeze on the hills in which the hunt has prob- 
ably terminated, he hnds pleasure in reilecting that he has done everything 
possible to insure success, and that, though he may not have attained it, he 
has done more — he has deserved it 

On the authority of the greatest of ancient or ntodern Nimrods, Sir 
Samuel Baker, elephant-shooting may be pronounced to Ihj the most dan- 
gerous of all sports if fairly followed for a length of time. Many elephants 
may be killed without the sportsman’s being in any peril ; but if an infu- 
riated beast docs attack, his charge is one of supreme danger. This danger, 
however, has this charm, that though so great unless stciulily and skilfully 
met, it is within the sportsman’s iwwer, by coolness and good shooting, to 
end it and the assailant’s career instantly by one well-planted ball. In 
other sports the danger, though less in one way, is greater in others. Thus 
a leopard hardly bigger than a tom-cat may jump out of a bush and claw 
the best sportsman ; and though it may not do him mortal hurt, the most 
skilful may be unable, through the unhiir nature of the attack, to avoid 
undergoing the indignity. 

The wild elephant’s attack is one of the noblest sights of the chase. A 
grander animated object than a wild elephant in full chaigo can hardly be 
imagined. The cocked ears and broad forehead present an immense front- 
age ; the head is held high, with the trunk curled between the tusks to be 
uncoiled in the moment of attack ; the massive fore-legs come down with 
the force and regularity of ponderous macliiucry ; and the whole figure is 
rapidly foreshortened, and appears to double in size with each advancing 
stride. The trunk being curled and unable to emit any sound,*thc attack is 
made in silence, after the usual premonitory shriek, which adds to its im- 
ptesBiveness. A tiger’s charge is an undignified display of arms, legs, and 
spluttering ; the bison rushes blunderingly upon his foe ; the bear’s attack 
is despicable ; but the wild elephant’s onslaught is as dignified as it seems 
overwhelming — and a large tusker’s charge, where he has had sufBcient 
distance to get into full swing, can only be compared to the steady and 
rapid advance of an engine on a line of rail. With all this the sportsman 
who understands his game knows that there is a natural timidity in the 
elephant which often plays him tricks at the last moment. It is not difficult 
to turn or stop him with heavy metal, and if knocked down, he never, I 
believe, renews the attack. 

Before the sportsman can hope to succeed in elephant-shooting he must 
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have a thorough knowledge of the structure of the head, and of the position 
of the animal’s brain. Q'o gain this he should examine a skull sawn ver- 
tically into halves, and, if possible, coin])are it with a living elephant's 
head ; these steps will iix the prominent internal and external points in 
his mind. 

Internally (fig. 1), it will be srjcn that the cranium consists of light 
cellular bone of very oi>en construction. The walls between the cells are 
as thin as note-paper. The cells differ in size : the largest has a capacity 
of about two wine-glasses. There are no powerful bones, except one knob 
in front ; a walking-stick may almost be driven through an elephant’s skull 
from the sides. The only vital jKirtion of the head is the brain ; this lies 
low and far back. In a very large male elephant, say nine and a half feet 
at shoulder, its extreme lengtli horizontally is twelve inches, and vertically 
six inches. Its shape is somewhat oval. 

It will be evident, on an examination of the skull, that if the brain be 
missed by a shot no harm will be done to the animal, as there are no 
other vital organs, such os large blood-vessels, &c., situated in the head. 
It thus happens that, in head-shots, if the elephant is not dropped on 
the spot he is very rarely bagged at nil. A shot that goes through his 
skull into his neck without touching his brain may kill him, but it will 
take time. I have never recovered any elephant that has left the spot 
with a head-shot. The blood-trail for a few yards is generally very thick, 
but it often ceases as suddenly as it is at first copious. Elephants are some- 
times floored by the concussion of a shot, if the ball passes very close to 
the brain ; large balls frequently effect this. No time should bo lost in 
finishing a floored elephant, or he will certainly make his escape. Many 
cases have occurred of elephants which have been regarded as dead suddenly 
recovering themselves and making off. 

The three chief shots at the elephant’s brain are : the front (or forehead) 
shot ; the side (or temple) shot ; and the rear (or behind the ear) shot. The 
illustrations of lieads in different positions will assist to explain them. 

Should the sportsman and the elephant be standing on tolerably level 
ground, and the elephant be facing the sportsman with its head in its natural 
position, a shot in the centre of the forehead towards the top of the bump 
at the base of the trunk, and about three inches higher than a line drawn 
between the eyes, will be instantly fatal (Fig. 2.) 

Should the sportsman be to one side of the elephant, at right angles to 
it, a shot directly into the ear-hole, in a line to pass through the opposite 
ear, or anywhere within the blank space indicated in fig. 2, will be instantly 
fatal To obtain the indicated space, draw lines from the top and butt of 
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the ear to the eye ; join tlie top anti butt of ear by a vertical line as a base 
to the triangle. Of the triangle thus formed, about one-third of the area 
from the base is fatal A shot nearer the ajicx will pass in front of the 
brain, if delivered at right angles with the elephant’s course. 

The shot behind the ear is in the hollow just over the large bump or 
swelling at the junction of the jaw and neck. It must be taken at about 
an angle of 45“ with the elephant’s course, from behind. When an elephant 
changes his position from any of those indicated above, the lines to the 
brain are of course altered. Thus an cdephant charging with his lictad lield 
high will have to be aimed at, from in front, a foot or so lower than when 
at rest as in hg. 2 ; and if taken at a half-face for tlie temple -shot, instead 
of at a right angle, the ball must enter nearer the apex of the triangle indi- 
cated in fig. 2 than for a right-angled side-shot. 

The shot requiring most accurate calculation is the shot to kill a charg- 
ing elephant from in front. Figs. 3, 4, show the iwsition in which the head 
is usually carried in attacking ; it is only lowered when the object of ollence 
is within a few yards. To reach the brain the bullet must pa.ss through 
about three feet of curled trunk, fiosh, and bone ; and sometimes the most 
powerful rifles, even a 4-bore and 12 drams, will not effect this. It is 
thus occasionally impossible to kill an elephant if the head bo held very 
high, but very heavy rifles will generally cither stop or floor him, or at least 
give him such a shock that he is glad to take himself off. 1 have known 
a female elephant to be killed by a shot through the roof of the mouth, 
that being the line to the brain from lower ground, when the head is held 
very high, and the elephant is coming down-lull. It is a fortunate circum- 
stance, however, that elephants do not always hold their heads in this all 
but impracticable position. 

I have never seen an elephant elevate its trunk in charging as it is com- 
monly represented to do. It is always so careful of that organ that, if it 
imagines there is any danger, it keeps it coiled up. The trunk, if upraised, 
would obstruct the animal’s sight to a great extent, and no useful purpose 
would be met by the position. It would be more reasonable to suppose it 
outstretched towards the object of attack ; but it is never, in my experience, 
carried otherwise than tightly coiled. 

There can be no two opinions amongst those who have had experience 
in elephant-shooting as to the description of guns required in the sport. A 
very smedl bore, with sufliicient penetration to reach the brain, will kill an 
elephant as efficiently as one of greater calibre, if its ball be lodged in the 
vital spot. Elephants have been bogged with 12 and 16 smooth-bores and 
3 drams, and with the '500 and *450 (spherical gauges Nos. 38 and 50) 
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expresses, with solid hardened bullet^ But these have been picked shots. 
As the sportsman cannot always hope for such, light guns should not be 
trusted in. It is not uncommon, however, to hear those who have made 
lucky shots, or have heard of their being made, decry heavy weapons as 
unnecessary burthens. The young sportsman, however, will do well to turn 
to the opinions of those really capable of advising on the subject Sir 
Samuel ,Baker, after a life’s experience with elephants and other heavy 
game, recommends " a single-barrel rifle to carry a half-pound projectile, or 
a four-ounce, according to strength of hunter.” I have adopted a modifi- 
cation of the latter — viz., a dotible-barrelled 4-bore, which is no heavier 
than a single would have to be made to carry the charge of powder ; it is 
smooth-bored. This affords the extra safety and execution insured by a 
double-barrel ; and os it is only used at close quarters, a smooth-bore is 
sufficiently accurate, .and offers a great advantage over the rifle in reduction 
of friction in the projectile. 

If it is astonishing witli what light weapons elephants may sometimes 
be killed, the shocks they withstand on occasions are equally surprising. I 
have fired a No. 4 spherical ball, driven by 12 drams of the strongest 
powder, through elephants’ heads on throe occasions without even staggering 
tliem. The narrowest escape I ever had in elephant-shooting was through 
failing to even stop an elephant avith my No. 4. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his Bijle and Hound, gives an instance of an ele- 
phant’s taking four shots with a 4-lK)ro and about an ounce of powder, whilst 
making repeated charges, before being bagged. My humble experience has 
satisfied me that even the biggest balls and largest charges of powder that 
can be employed are not always effectual in stopping a charging elephant ; 
and until an effective explosive shell is invented for the purpose, it appears 
that such contingencies as the above must be expected to occur now and 
then. An elephant may be killed by the temple-shot with even a 14-bore 
smooth-bore and 3 drams, but there is as much difference in the power re- 
quired to kill by a picked shot, and to stop a charging elephant, as there is 
to move a locomotive at rest, and to arrest it when at full speed. Men who 
can “ do anything” with a 10 or 12 bore (occasionally heard of) are to be 
envied ; but ordinary mortals will do well to equip themselves against heavy 
game with weapons to compensate as far as possible for their inferior attain- 
ments. In my humble opinion, the largest possible guns that can be used 
should be used upon all kinds of big game. 

Indian elephants are seldom shot behind the shoulder, and though 
I have killed them thus with my 4-bore, I think it a pity to do so. It 
would be cruel to fire at them there with smaller bores. When an elephant 
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can be approaclied to within a few yards, and dropped on the spot, it i& 
hardly sportsmanlike to take a long shot, and risk wounding tlie animal 
uselessly. 

The guns called jinjalh with wliich elephants were shot by natives in 
former days, are simply small cannon, fired from a tri]X)d-stand. Two which 
1 have weigh 45 lb. each, and carry a round bullet of nearly half a pound. 
The charge used was about half a pound of })owder ; native powder is not 
very strong, however. The guns are of native iron, the admirable softness 
of which alone prevented their bursting. A hunting-party consisted of four 
men — two to carry the gun slung on a pole, one the stands, and the fourth 
— the captain — to track, lay the gun, and to fire it. When the elephants 
were standing listlessly in thick cover at mid-day the gun was placed on 
the stands at about three feet from the ground, and directed anywhere on an 
elephant’s carcass. It was fired with a toucli-match, which gave the hunters 
two or three seconds to get away. It was usually fired within thirty yards’ 
distance. The match being applied, every one ran for their lives, as the 
gun, being overcharged for its weight, always flew bock several yards, and 
broken limbs were not unusually the result of failing to get clear. Klcphants 
seldom escaped when wounded, and active hunters are said to have bagged 
five or six occasionally in a day. As a reward of £7 per head was paid for 
them by the Madras Government, this was a lucrative employment. There 
is no doubt that if this slaughter had not been prohibited ycais ago, the 
number of elephants would have Ijeen very much diminished at this day, 
and a continuation of it might soon have brought about their practical 
extinction in parts of Southern India. 

The elephant’s character as an animal of sport has been variously repre- 
sented. Sir Samuel Baker considers it savage, wary, and revengeful ; Sir 
Emerson Tennent, the reverse. Both these views are, I think, extreme, 
and I apprehend that the truth lies between them. Tliough the elephant 
has little in his nature that can be called savage or revengeful, unless he 
is maddened by wounds or ill-treatment, he is certainly neither imbecile nor 
incapable, os Sir Emerson Tennent would have us believe, when he says, 
“ So unaccustomed are they to act as assailants, and so awkward and inex* 
pert in using their strength, that tlioy rarely or ever succeed in killing 
a pursuer w’ho falls into their power.” Sir Emerson Tennent was not a 
sportsman, and apparently, from his writings, never in his life encountered 
elephants when roused to anger, which must bo taken into consideration 
in accepting his view of the matter. 

In their wild state, if a single elephant, or a herd, discover the approach 
of man at a distance (by their sense of smell), they almost invariably move 

li 
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olT; bit should a man suddenly appear within a few yai-ds of them, he will 
be chai-ged perhaps oftener by elephants than by any other animals. But in 
this case the elephant’s position is analogous to that of a timid man, who, 
with a stick in hi.s hand, is suddenly confronted by a cobra. He would 
naturally strike at it in self-defence, though he might be glad to let it pass 
if it (U’osscd his path at some distance. 

The elephant’s whole character is pervaded by extreme timidity, and to 
this, rather than to deliberate daring, must be ascribed much of the charging 
when a henl is suddenly encountered. I consider it decidedly exceptional 
for any elephant, in a position where it has time for reflection and the option 
of retreat, to attack a man. Solitary elephants, which have occasionally 
made themselves troublesome by killing passers-by on main roads, have 
invariably been animals that have become accustomed to man, through their 
habit of frequenting fields and the neighbourhood of villages, and which, 
through being constantly molested by w'atchcra, have Ijccome morose and 
diingerous. There have been notable instances of these elephants becom- 
ing both suspicious and revengeful, as stated by Sir Samuel Baker. In 
usually retreating before man, the wild elephant shows no inferiority in 
courage to other jungle animals, as they all retire from his intrusion. In 
jungles where elephants are not hara-ssed, they are eminently unsuspicious 
and inoifensivc. 

My own modest experience in elephant-shooting rests upon only about 
twenty elephants hapged. I lost several others when I first commenced, 
however, and I have had a goml deal to do with troublesome animals, 
whilst driving them into the khcddah.s, so that I have seen more of ele- 
pliants under excitement than merely on the occasions when I have shot 
them. I may also say that most 1 have bagged have been picked ones, 
some of them proscribed as notoriously troublesome and dangerous animals, 
or they have been determined beasts met with in the herds w'hilst engaged 
in the capture of their fellows. I cannot understand any person’s wilfully 
shooting female elephants, except as in Ceylon, where their numbers at one 
time had to be thinned, as they were becoming too numerous. Females, 
no doubt, give as good sport as males- — in fact, they are always the first 
to charge ; but they carry no trophies, and the sportsman with any romance 
in his nature will let them pass if only in consideration to their sex. 

The art of approaching elephants successfully, and of picking out the par- 
ticular animal wanted amongst a liiige body, requires practice. Wlien a large 
herd is grazing in detachments, as a large herd always docs, each separate 
group has to be examined fur the tuskers, and the sportsman is likely to be 
winded, and the alarm given, before the search is successful, unless he knows 
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his work. Tn a small herd the diiTicullics arc lc.ss, but as a rule the tuskers 
are not so line as those with lai^er herds. 

Wlieii feeding, elephants will usually be found to bo licading steadily in 
a certain direction ; the rear-guard should then be examined for tlio tuskera, 
as they seldom go in front. The most ordinary precaution will enable the 
sportsman and his gun-bearers to move about within a few yards of them, 
if in cover, jis long as they keep the wind, which is the one thing needful to 
observe in stalking elephants. It is seldom that they cannot be a])proached 
to witliin ten yards for a shot When licrd elephants are at rest, they 
dispose themselves in scattered sc^uads in close contiguity. Tlicre is then 
nothing to distnict their attention as they doze, and they are more liable to 
observe danger than when engaged in feeding. On tlie least alarm tlu;y 
close up, and if their fears seem well founded they make oil", and the best 
tuskers, which are probably near (but are seldom found amongst the females), 
may escape without Ijcing seen. It is consequently often advLsablc to use 
patience and to remain at a di.stauce till the herd is again at graze — say after 
three o’clock in the afternoon — rather than approach elej)harjts in cover 
during the day. I have never seen a tusker undertake to cover the retreat 
of a herd ; they take a line of their own invariably when danger threatens. 

The alarm of the presence of man is usually communicaUjd by the ele- 
phant that discovera it by a peculiar short, shrill trumpet, well undcratooil 
by the others, and which the sportsmean will .soon learn to distinguish 
amongst all the other sounds made by elephants. All stand jiorfcctly still 
at this signal for some minutes, when, if they make up their mimls that the 
alanu is well fouuded, they close up and move rapidly olf. At other times, 
if the elephant that perceives danger discovers tlnat it is very near, it moves 
off quickly without a sound. The alann is at once taken by fdl the othei-s, 
and a beginner in elephant-shooting may find that the whole henl has been 
gone some time before he is aware that he has even been discovered. If 
attacked, the stampede of a herd is overwhelming : whilst running, some of 
the elephants often trumpet shrilly in alarm and anger; and if hard pressed, 
females with young calves will turn upon their pursuers without hesitation. 

It occasionally happens that elephants mistake the quarter from which 
danger comes, and during their rush to escape, the sportsman may lie placed 
in great danger. When a herd stampedes it is impossible to tell for a 
moment, amongst the crashing of bamboos and tearing down of creepers from 
high trees, which way they arc making, if they are hidden in den.se cover. 
The best thing to do on all occasions is to stand still against a tree or bam- 
boo-clump ; to run is to risk being tripped up, and perhaps to be left sprawl- 
ing in the elephants’ path, or to provoke a chase if they arc close behind. 
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Elephants are poor sighted, and so intent on making off when thoroughly 
startled, that I have been almost brushed against without being discovered. 
The rapidly advancing line of huge heads and cocked ears, bobbing spasmod* 
ically up and down as the elephants come rushing on, levelling everything 
iMifore them, is a trying sight at first, requiring some nerve, and the reflecUon 
that they are escaping, not cliaiging, to stand. If circumstances ever occur 
to make a run unavoidable, the pursued sportsman should always take 
down-hill, and choose the steepest places at hand, as elephants fear to trust 
themselves on a rapid descent at any great pace ; up-hill, or on the level, a 
man would be immediately overtaken in rough ground. 

When a shot is fii'cd at a hol'd unaccustomed to fireanns, the whole fre- 
quently mass together and stand huddled in a heap, shrinking at each shot 
till the smoke and smell alarm them. There is no doubt that, in such cases, 
they believe the noise to be thunder close at hand ; the firing of heavy 
charges may easily be mistaken for the almost simultaneous flash and crash 
often heard in storms during the early rains. It is undoubtedly from the 
same belief that tigers not unfrcquently return to eat at a carcass shortly 
after a shot has l)een fired at them by the ambushed native shikarie. Un- 
less they believed the noi.se to he something else than firearms, it is evident 
they would not come back again. 

When a herd of elephants makes off, they go at a great pace for a short 
distance, but do not maintain it long before they settle into a fast walk, 
which they often keep up for ten or fifteen miles, if they have a wounded 
elephant and no young calves amongst them. The sportsman should run 
after them at once, as an ordinary runner can generally keep near them for 
two or three hundred yards, if the ground bo fair. 

'Wlien elephants are close at hand, standing in indecision, no one should 
shout to turn them. A charge by one or more of them is almost sure to be 
made if they are suddenly startled in this particular manner. I have seen, 
and myself experienced, several instances of the danger of this. In Chittagong, 
whilst driving elephants into a stockade on one occasion, they approached 
the guiding-line of beaters too closely, when a man who was behind a small 
bush shouted at them within tliirty yards. A female at once charged him ; 
the man fell, and with the pressure of her foot on his chest she split him 
open, killing him on the spot. This elephant had a very young calf, from 
solicitude for which she became a perfect fury. I was lame at the time 
from the effect of a pummelling I had had a few days previously from a 
wild elephant, so was riding a tame one during the beat. The beaters on 
foot could not approach the elephants for fear of this particular female, 
so I rode towards her, when she chaiged my elephant I fired my express 
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riflo pistol-fasliion in lier face, aa she came on the oil- side and I was astride 
on the pad and could not turn. This shot sent lier off, but on further press* 
ing she again came on, tliis time from the front, when I rolled her over with 
the No. 8 and 12 drams in the forehead. Tliis shot was too high, however, 
and she got up and made off, and eventually made good her escape. 

In my early days at elephants I was once following four in the Kaken- 
kotu jungles through a swamp of grass twelve feet high ; I thougld one was 
a tusker I was in search of. 1 kept w-ithin twenty yards of their tails in 
the lane they mode, till at last, .seeing they were all females, I thought to 
have some fun with them, as I had always seen elephants run away on the 
few occasions I had disturbed them, and 1 rashly gave a loud shout. The)' 
turned and curled their trunks up, but did not retreat. I saw I had caught 
a Tartar ; however, I gave anotlicr shout, throwing my sun-hat towanls them 
at the same time. At this moment one hidden in the grass to my left 
front uttered a piercing scream, and nishcd down upon myself iind gun- 
bearers. She could not see u.'^, nor we her, till she bunst out ten feet in 
front of me into the path. 1 ha<l just time to give her my Ling 4-bore and 
10 drams in her face, without any particular aim. This fortunately dropped 
her ; but she got up as quickly as she went down, and, to my relief, turned 
and made off with the others. This elephant charged solely on the provoca- 
tion of a shout. 

The most interesting branch of elephant - shooting is the pursuit of 
single male elephants — either those which are quite solitary, or herd-tuskere 
when wandering apart from their companions. Tlie latter usually join tlieir 
herds by eight or nine o’clock in the morning, and great expedition must be 
used to overtake them before that time, as the noise they make whilst feed- 
ing guards the sportsman against stumbling on them unawares, and a close 
and favourable shot can usually be obtained. Purely solitary elephants 
cease feeding by ten o’clock ; they then generally stand listlessly in some 
tliick cover, usually bamboo, or under a tree in lugh grass ; or they lie down 
in such places and rest When lying down they snore, but not loudly; the 
sound coming through the long trunk has a metallic sound. They occa- 
sionally raise the ear that is uppermost and let it fall with a loud dap on 
the neck ; this sound is quite distinct from the flapping of the eats when 
the beast is standing up, and is well known to elephant-trackers. 

The habit of lying down to rest is much more common amongst ele- 
phants, wild and tame, than I have found people even with some acquaint- 
ance with them suppose. All wild beasts lie down during the day, and not 
unfrequently at night, and it is not easy to guess how the notion arose that 
elephants do so less than others. All tame elephants, except a few timid 
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individuals that are nervous about the stray cattle, pariah-dogs, and jackals 
that often prowl round their pickets, lie down to sleep. The idea prevailed 
in old days that elephants had no joints and could not lie down. A good 
estimate of the calibre of a ■wild tusker may generally be arrived at by the 
impression of his tusk in soft soil. One that will admit five fingers in the 
groove is well worth following; his tusks will be over 60 lb. the pair. 

In single-elephant shooting, a very remarkable circumstance, which the 
sportsman should be aware of as occurring in their retreat, is, that all noise 
often ccioscs after the first headlong rush of a hundred yards or so, and the 
novice may sujipose the elephant has stopped, whereas he has merely sub- 
sided into a quick, noiseless walk, and though a person be close at hand, the 
brushhig of the boughs against the beast’s tough sides will scarcely be heard. 
I have lost more than one elephant through advancing cautiously when I 
thought the wounded beast had stopped, whilst he was rapidly putting him- 
self beyond the reach of pursuit. The noiselcssness with which a ■whole 
herd also makes off on occasions when it suspects danger and seeks to 
avoid observation, is equally astonishing. 

A plan 1 always pursue in following wounded elephants if they cannot 
bo overtaken in the first burst, and have to bo followed far, is to send two 
jungle-men ahead on the track, and to follow with my gun-bearers a hundred 
yards behind. This is the safest pl.an for the trackers, as they can creep 
silently on and see or hear the elephant before he perceives them. An 
advance can then bo made with a knowledge of the position of the enemy; 
but for all to approach together in the first place is likely to give the elephant 
warning, and he may do damage before his proximity is suspected. In all 
encounters with wild beasts it is more than half the battle to strike the first 
blow. 1 have seen all but the most plucky trackers scatter and flee before 
an unexpccte,d attack by a wounded wild animal ; the effect is that of a sur- 
prise, and the success is with the side that effects it. A Shulaga was killed 
on the Billiga-runguu hills some years ago when out with two sportsmen ; 
an ambushed tusker (wounded) suddenly rushed out, the trackers fell, and 
one was trampled to death on the spot. Had they been scut forward to 
make their own observations this would not have happened. 

As to there being any greater danger in shooting rogue elephants than 
herd-tuskers, as is usually sup^msed, 1 have much doubt. In the first 
place, in single-elephant shooting the having only one animal to deal with 
is an immense advantage. There is little danger of being run over by acci- 
dent, as in a mob ; and it will be found that, in charging, single elephants, 
though perhaps more liable to attack in the first place, are not more deter- 
mined than members of herds. A female with a young calf is infinitely 
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more likely to attack a man, and to do so persistently, than nine-tenths of 
male elephants. If some solitary animal, wliich has been accustomed to 
lord it over field-watchers and helpless travellers, is met, the nnc.xpected 
novelty of a battery opening upon him is likely to disconcert him, and, like 
all bullies, he is demoralised by a reverse. A man-eating tiger is not more 
dangerous to hunt than any other ; and in my experience, and from all 1 
have heard, rogue elephants, when the tiibles arc turned on them, are not 
more determined than others. 

When a tusker has been secured, his tusks may either be liackcd out, or 
left for about ten days, when they cun be drawn out without much trouble. 
If the tusks are to be cut out, the flesh along the nasal bones up to the eye 
must be removed and the tusk-cases split with a hafnhot, but the tusks are 
usually somewhat blemished in the process. The Ijcst {>aiv of tusks I ever 
ba^ed were 4 feet 1 1 inches and 5 feet respectively in length (when 
taken out), IGJ iuclies in circumference at the gums, and weighed 74^ lb. 
tlie pair. 

A dead elephant is soon a di.sgustiug spectacle. The carcass swells to 
an enorniotis size, the legs on the side which is uppermost becoming stiff, 
and projecting horizontsilly by its distension. Many hundreds of vultures 
coUcct on the neighboiiring trces, or fight for a seat upon the carcass, 
awaiting the time when they shall be aide to make a commencement This 
is not for at least .six days, when the carca.ss bursts, and collapses with 
rottenness. P>y this time it is crawling with millions of maggots, and has 
become whitewashed with the di’oppings of the filtliy but uscM birds. 
The spot resounds with the buzzing of innumerable flies, and the stench is 
so great as to be easily perceivable at half a mile to leeward. Wild hogs 
not unfrequcntly feed upon the carcass, as I have seen by their tracks ; 
and I think it is not uulikely, as stated by natives, that tjgers do so 
occasionally. 

When the vultures are able to commence, the carcass is reduced to a 
pile of bones and a heap of undigested, masticated grass (the contents of 
the stomach), in a few lioims. I..;irge though the .amount of flesh is, it is 
soon disposed of by the hundreds of ravenous birds, wliose croaking, hissing, 
and flapping, as they feed and fight, may Ijc heanl fur a considcnablc distance. 
If the stench is overpowering before the carcass is devoured, it is almost 
worse when the birds have left. The whole neighbourhood is pervaded 
with the most pungent odour of guano, and the site of the recent disgusting 
feast is trampled into a puddle by their feck 

In Mysore even the lowest classes of natives, who have no objection to 
carrion, will not eat the flesh of the elephant They imagine it to be very 
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heating, and believe that many of the vultures \7hich feed on it die. In 
cutting up an elephant they think it necessary to oil their hands and arms, 
believing the blood will cause serious skin affections. It was not till my 
men had seen me at work up to my elbows, and unoilcd, that they would 
dispense with the precaution. In Chittagong the hill-people were glad to 
get elephants* flesh, and always carried away every morsel of those that died 
during our hunting operations. One, which I had had covered with earth, 
as it died inside one of the kheddahs, and would have interfered with our 
work, was exhumed after we left and eaten by the Joomas. 

Elephants' feet make unique footstools ; the fore-feet being round, are 
better adapted for this purpose than the hind, which are oval. The feet 
should be cut off a few inches below the knee, and the bones and flesh 
must be taken out. This is hard work, and strong knives are necessary. 
It facilitates the operation to slit the foot down behind, and sew the cut up 
afterwards ; but this is not absolutely necessary, and is better avoided if 
possible. The feet should, when cleaned, be well rubl>ed inside and out 
with arsenical soap, and folded away for convenience of packing. They 
will keep in this state till the sportsman’s return to headquarters, when they 
must be softened by many hours’ soaking in warm water ; they are then 
to be rubbed again with arsenical soap. After this they should be placed 
in tlie sun, filled with sand, and all loss by shrinking prevented by fre- 
quent ramming. When thoroughly hard and dry the sand must be removed 
and the feet stuffed with coir. The nails should be scraped till quite white, 
and the skin should be covered with a coating of lamp-black. Both skin 
and naQs should then be varnished, and the top of the foot covered with 
panther's skin, or with velvet or other material, secured round the edge by 
large-headed brass or silver nails, and a velvet band. Small feet make 
good cheropt-boxes for the table with a mahogany tray inside, partitioned 
off for different sizes, and a mahogany or silver lid, surmounted by a small 
silver elephant to lift it off by. They can also be made up into tobacco- 
boxes, ink-stands, small boxes for a lady’s table, &c. 
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INCIDENTS IN ELEPILVNT-SHOOTINO. 


CAMP AT FOOKJOOB— WANT OP HAIM— MOVK CAMP— A TIOKtt IN A SHSLAOA’b HOT— SHO- 
LAOA TRACKERS— A TROUOtiESOMK OOUQH — KIND ELEPHANTS — MAKOCDVRE TO GET A 
SHOT— KILL A TDBKER— I NARROWLY ESCAPE AN INOLOUIOOS END— JUNGLE-TRACKERS 
MY YOUTHFUL TRACKER OORRAVA— THE DIFFERENCE BETWEF.N HITTING AND BAG- 
GING — PERBEYERANCE — ^THE KAKANKOTA ROGUE— HIB HABITS — KILLS TWO TRAVELLEHS 
— KAKANKOTA— THE CUBBANY RIVER— FOREST — KURRABA8 — THEIR HABITS, FOOD, 
APPEARANCE, DWELLINGS — OARROW AND CHITTAGONG WILD TRIBES’ DWELLINGS— 
KURRABA8 METHODS OF CATCHING WILD ANIMALS —THE FLUNG SQUIRREL — ETHNO- 
IXIGT OF THE KURRABA8— OLD FOOJAREE— JUNGLE TRIBES’ FEAR OF ELEPHANTS— 1 
REACH KAKANKOrti TO HUNT THE ROGUE— NEWS GF HIM— TRACK HIM — HEAVY BM N 
— FIKB AT THE ROGUE— WILD ELEPHANTS’ BUSHES— THE ROGUE ESCAPES— MELAN- 
CHOLY BEFLBCTIOK8. 

"TT was in July 1870 that I had obtained ten days’ leave of absence, which 
J- it was xny intention to devote to a bear and bison shooting expedition at 
Poonjoor. I had already sent on my tents and servants from Mysore, and 
on the day before my leave commenced I managed to be at Atticulpoor, on 
the extreme limit of my district, so as to commence shooting without loss 
of time. ^ I spent the day in casting bullets and making other preparations, 
and in viewing with pleasant anticipation the Billiga-rungun hills, stretching 
before me in a grand blue line, llic day was deUghtfully cool and cloudy, 
and the highest peaks were often hidden in the mists. With my glass I 
could see a mass of rocks away on the left, twenty miles distant, where I 
had captured a pair of ^r-cubs two months before; also the valley where 
I had shot my first bison, and other places endeared to me by Rimiiiir 
recollections. 

Having taken some coffee and biscuits early next morning, I jumped 
into my trap with my guns, which the horsekeeper held whilst I drove. 
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and sUrtcd to Poonjocr. Tlie road was very rough, often merely a track, 
but I hud a fiery Pegu pony and a liglit and not valuable dog-cart, so we 
lost no time by the way. 1 saw large numbers of pea-fowl and jungle-fowl, 
and a few jackals, but no lai"go game. At Poonjoor I found my old sport- 
ing companion, Pommay Gouda, awaiting nie. I could have hugged the old 
fellow ; how I envied him for living always in the jungles ! My tents were 
ready pitched, and breakfast on the table, so it did not take long to make 
a start in search of bison. Bommay Gouda could hold out no very bright 
Inspects of sport, as he said tlicre had been a deficiency of rain, and tiro 
bison and beam were in the hills, where it was impossible to get at them 
without a well-oigauised expedition. 

Wo walked about, up hill and down dale, for many hours without seeing 
anything, and returned in the evening rather disheartened. During our 
ramble we saw the prints of a stag sdmbur that had been pursued by a 
tiger ; this had occurred some days before, after a night’s rain. The tiger 
had evidently failed in the chase. Every bound of both animals was twelve 
or fifteen feet. There were numerous tracks of elephants, hut they were 
forbidden game. 

It was evidently useless remaining at Poonjoor, as game was scarce, so 
by Bommay Gouda’s advice I made arrangements to march next morning to 
Yerlsariga, a Sholaga hamlet five miles along the foot of the hills. At 
daybreak Bommay Gouda led the way to our new ground, through fine 
forest, in which we crossed picturesque streams ; these; though shallow, were 
clear and rapid, and formed frequent small cascades. My shooting-tent and 
camp-equipments were carried by men, and I selected a spot to pitch my 
habitation under a tree close to the Sholagas’ huts. These dwellings are 
very snug and neat ; they are only about five feet high inside, and seven 
feet in length and breadth ; the door is three feet high and two wide. 

The Sholagas turned out of a couple of houses for my servants, who 
made themselves very comfortable. I may hero mention that two years 
after this time a tiger was shot in one of these two huts by Bommay 
Gouda. The animal made its appearance near the village in the middle 
of the day, whereupon many of the Shdlagas fied into their huts, the others 
into the jungle near. The tiger showed no intention of molesting the 
people, and composed himself under a cart which two Mussulmans had 
driven to Yerlsariga to load with bamboos. As he seemed inclined to re- 
main there for an indefinite time, one of the Sholagas ran to Poonjoor for 
Bommay Gouda, who hod an old matchlock. When Bommay Gouda arrived 
he took a deliberate shot at the tiger, but missed, and the animal betook 
himself into one of the huts, which was open and untenanted. A Sholaga 
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very boldly shut the door wilh a long bamboo, and by making a bole 
through the wattle - and - dab wall lloinmay Gouda got aiiolhur shot and 
killed this strangely-behaved tiger. There is no doubt that it was suirering 
from some disease or hallucination which rendered it oblivious to what 
was going on. It was described as being apparently stupefied. I have 
known somewhat similar eases of wild animals being found in an uncon- 
scious and incapable state in the jungles. 

Uommay Gouda had with him a good Shblaga tracker and his son by the 
time I had pointed out the camping-ground, and we set out The Shulaga 
reported bison os scarce, bears moi'e so (owing to want of niin), but ele- 
phants, he said, were numerous, and gave them trouble in guarding their 
little plots of cultivation from their nocturnal visits. There seemed to bo 
little hope of sport except with elephants ; and as they were evidently very 
destructive, I determined to put in. force the clause of the prohibition against 
shooting them, which provides for cases where they are a burden to the 
cultivators, and I gave the word “ Forward ! ” to the delighted Bommay 
Gouda. Ho had been an elephant- hunter in days gone by, and was 
thoroughly imbued with the peculiar cntlmsiasm of the sport He always 
said, "Amy hyirU, dlwri hy&rti" (elephant-shooting is the sport for gentle- 
men). So tremble, ye elephants, wherever ye are, for men are on your 
tracks whose eyes would not miss the print of the tiniest deer. 

The Sb5laga and his son, a lad of fourteen, led the way towards a dense 
belt of jungle three miles distant, where they said the elephants were 
generally to bo found. I rode a pony until wo got within a mile of the 
place; we then advanced cautiously, ri-esently, in crossing a sandy 
nullah, tlie trackers pointed to the tracks of what appeared to me to be 
about half-a-dozen elephants, but they explained that there were between 
forty and fifty, and that the prints had been made early tliat morning. 
In tracking, nothing is more difficult to a novice than to estimate with even 
approximate accuracy the number of individuals in a herd of elephants. 
Sometimes they travel in single file (when marching any distance), and the 
uninitiated might be excused for believing that but a single elephant had 
passed, where fifty would be nearer the number ; and, on the other hand, a 
small herd will, by feeding for some time within a small area, often leave 
signs wliich lead the inexperienced to suppose that a much larger number 
has been there. Experienced trackers can tell pretty accurately at a glance 
how many animals the herd contains. 

I always fortify myself with breakfast or luncheon before going into 
action — one does not know when one may have an opportunity of getting 
anything again that day; so whilst I was laying in some cold fowl and 
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bread-and-butter, the trackers took their snacks of ragi-bread. This viand is 
not more seductive to the taste, nor ideasant to the eye, than an old shoe- 
sole, but it is the common travelling food of the working classes in Mysore, 
when they have not time to prepare a regular meal. 

llommay Gouda, who had the ordering of the attack, now sent on the 
two Sliolagas, whilst he, myself, and Jailer, wl>o carried my second rifle, 
followed. The men with the tiiliu-basket and pony were left behind, with 
orders to join us when they heard shots. We had oidy gone a short dis- 
tance when a faint trumpet away to our left attracted our attention. The 
elephants were in the cover where tlio Shdlagas expected to find them, so wo 
hurried on with less caution, as they were at some distance. I found it 
necessary to send the old Sholaga tracker back to join the men with the 
l)ony, as he began to be troubled by a cough, which I knew from consider- 
able experience of natives would break out at the most inopportune moment. 
I found out subsequently, in other hunts, that the old fellow was always 
similarly aillicted when we got near formidable game ! He confided to 
me, after we had been longer acquainted, that he was not so active as he 
once was, and that he mistrusted his powers of escaping from an elephant 
by flight ; and as his duty was really over when he brought me and my 
gun-bearers up to game, I gave him standing permission to fall back before 
fighting commenced, which proved a panacea for his malady. 

The elephants were in a thick piece of jungle through which a sandy 
nullah wound its way ; it was about fifteen yanls wide, quite dry, with higli 
banks. Hiding ourselves on the side from which wo approached, we heard 
the elephants feeding in the thick jungle on the opposite bank. The branches 
of trees were bent down now and again, or an occasional trunk was raised 
to reach the tender leaves, but as it was nearly mid-day the elephants were 
quite hidden from view. Occasionally a squeak of pleasure from the young 
ones, or deep grumblings from the big ones, were heard. I had never been 
near wild elephants before, and I felt the pleasurable excitement that attends 
a yoimg sportsman’s first encounter with new and formidable game. 

Wo sat in cover fur some time, hoping the elephants would make a 
move, but they seemed inclined to rest in their cool retreat, and showed no 
signs of emerging from it for some time. At last I could no longer restrain 
my wish to see an elephant in his wild haunts, so whispering to Jaffer to 
keep near with my second rifle I got quietly into the nullah, and walking 
noiselessly over the soft sand, brought my head to the level of the opposite 
bank. I peered through the bushes ; it was much easier to see under than 
through them, and my eyes were immediately greeted with the sight of the 
legs and feet of several elephants. One was within eight yards of me. 
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Drawing myself np behind a small tree, I stood oji the bank with my rifle 
ready. I could just distinguish the head of the owner of the nearest pair 
of colossal understandings. Suddenly it struck me that the elephant w\as 
watching me, as its head was turned in my direction, and I expected to hear 
a shriek and a rush forward. I kept my rifle to my shoulder, intending to 
lire both barrels, and if I failed in flooring it, to jump down into the nullah, 
and with the second rifle stand on the opposite bank. However, as I waited, 
my heart thumping against my ribs, the huge head swung lazily to one side 
and back again, showing the half-closed, dozing eye. The elephant m'jis a 
female. As my intention was to get a tusker I left her in peace, find getting 
quietly down, delighted \vith my first close peep at wild elephants, I re- 
gained the other bank, intending now to w’ait till the herd should move into 
better ground. Jailer, though a plucky fellow, had, like his master, never 
seen elephants till now”, and w^as not sorry to be relieved of his duty of 
standing in the nullah w’ith the second rifle, as he was afraid sonic of the 
herd might come up it and take us in rear. 

We sat down and held a long consultation, wdicn presently it struck us 
that the elephants were very quiet, and when JJommay Gouda and 1 recon- 
noitred their late position w^e found that they had moved olf. It is 
remarkable how quietly a herd of elephants will slip aw’ay, and how little 
trace they leave of the passage of their huge bodies. These must have 
obtained a slant of our wund ; but as this herd * was constantly in the 
habit of visiting cultivation, near to tlie habitations of man, it did not 
go far. 

We followed immediately, and shortly entered thinner jungle, inter- 
spersed w’ith large trees, where w-e came up with the elephants marching 
sedately along, a few of the young ones w^andering to right and left as food 
tempted them. It was now about three o’clock in the afternoon and near 
their feeding-time. They looked so different from tame elephants : instead 
of being black, as the latter are from frequent w^asliing, they were redtliah, 
owing to the dust with which they had covered their bodies. I scanned 
them eagerly for a male elephant in vain, till the gleam of a pair of tusks 
through a busli caught the quick eye of the lad Gorrava, and j)rescntly out 
stalked a tusker ! He was not a large elepliant, and by any but a young 
hunter might have been passed unmolested, but his tusks settled him as my 
victim. 

It wfis very difficult to approach this particular elephant, as the herd 
w’as now scattered to browse, and wdiilst avoitling one we were liable to be 

* 1 captured tlicse olcidiniits in Jimn 1874, as rclateti in Clinptcr X., within u mile of the 
place where I encountered them on tliis occasion. 
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seen or winded by another. However, at lost we got to the banks of the 
ravine to which the elephant bad by this time made his way. We were 
here nearly discovered by a small female which came from behind us, and 
was apparently intending to cross the nullah near us ; she luckily, however, 
turned off, or we should have been seen or winded, and the whole herd 
would have been alarmed. Following the main body, in which was the 
tusker, along the bank of the nullah, we reached a laige tree with an oiien 
space in front The nnllali bounded the space on the opposite side, and on 
the right and left ; in fact, we and the elephants were on a tongue of land 
surrounded by the nullah, excepting in the direction from Avhich we had 
come. About thirty elephants were collected here, and amongst them was 
the tusker. There were four or five other smaller tuskers, but none worth 
shooting. They sauntered about unsuspicious of danger, caressing each other 
affectionately, and enjoying their fancied security. At last they made a 
move to cross the nullah ahead, where a steep path about five yards wide 
led down into it and up the other side. I saw that this was the place to 
cut off the tusker, but the difficulty lay in preventing stray elephants taking 
our wind and giving the alarm. As the herd jostled each other in the nar- 
row passage I was delighted to see the tusker loiter behind, and he entered 
the pass amongst the last I now ran quickly across the open space, about 
fifty yards in width, and entered the path at the heels of the rear-guard. 
Nothing could be seen but seven huge sterns in a line os their owners 
walked down the incline to croas the nullah. I was within ten feet of their 
tails, but quite lost to all sense of danger in the excitement of the moment 
I had read and re-read Sir S. Baker’s delightful tdes of elephant-shooting in 
Ceylon, till I fancied the sport was much easier, much less dangerous, than 
I subsequently found it to be. 

I kept my eye on the tusker who was in the middle of the line, and was 
wondering how I was to get a shot at his brain, when, as luck would have 
it some vegetable attraction overhead tempted him, and he raised his head 
to reach it with his trunk. 1 had beforehand fixed the fatal spot in my 
mind’s eye, and catching sight of his temple I fired. For a moment I 
could see nothing for the smoke, but heard a ti-emendous commotion amongst 
the elephants that were in company with the tusker. Stepping a little aside, 
I saw their huge heads all turning towards me, their ears outspread, and 
their trunks curled up in terrified astonishment Being a novice in the sport, 
I felt for the moment that 1 was in real danger. Jaffer was at the top of 
the pass instefid of being at my heels, for which I afterwards gave him a 
severe lecture. I stood my ground however, determined if any of them 
charged to fire at the foremost and to nin to Jaffer for the second rifle ; that 
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failing, the case would have been rather bad. However, chaiging was far 
from their thoughts ; right about, quick march, was more to tlieiv fancy ; 
and with shrieks and trumpets away they went, some to the right, some to 
the left, joined by tlie whole herd in one headlong race up or down the 
nullah. But my tusker remained stone dcail upon his knees ! The 
triumph of such a success, attained unassisted and in my firet ine.xjHwienced 
attempt, quite transported me. Oh that one could retaiti the freshness of 
one’s first conquests in subsequent entiu’prises ! Of what account wore toil, 
expenditure of all my spara cash, danger undergone, and past ill-luck, in 
that blissful moment ? My game had been outwitted by carcfnl stalking 
and a due admi.xturc of caution and adventuring of onr persons. The whole 
herd was now in flight. I had succeeded beyond my wibhst hopes ! 

My bullet had reached the tusker’s braiti, and in sinking down he must 
have been supported by the bodies and legs of the elephants Ijtjtweeu which 
he was w'cdgcd in ; thus he still remained on his knees though quite dead, 
lie retained his kneeling position for some minutes, when by the gi’adual 
subsidence of his carcass he heeled over, and fell heavily on to his side. 1 
narrowly escaped being crushed between him and the bank as he sank, just 
springing out of the way in time. It would have been a fine thing indeed 
if, after bagging my first el(*i>hant, I hiul fallen a victim to the collapse of 
his carca.s3 ! 

As a rule, jungle-tribes only know the country thoroughly well in the 
immediate vicinity of their dwellings, but within this limit every i»ath, pool, 
s:dt-lick, and favourite cover, is familiar to them. 'J'hey can thus usually 
tell where an animal will be found at any hour. Hence it is most desirable 
to have them with a party whilst hunting in their respective localities, as 
they are often able to save time by leaving the trail and leading the sports- 
man by a more direct route to the place where the animals he is in quest 
of are. It was for this reason that Boinmay Gouda had brought the old 
Sholaga and his son along with u.s. The son had a pleasant and intelligent 
face for a Sholaga — they are generally hideously ugly — and I took a fancy 
to him at once. Young though he was he tracked the elephants skilfully, 
and behaved boldly. And now, eight years later, Gorrava is one of my 
favourite jungle-men, and is employed in the kheddahs. We are eon/rires 
against the bears, bison, &c., and many a good day's work have we done 
“ since first we met.” Gorrava is tall, lithe, and active, with the lightest 
step, the quickest eye, and the best judgment of the many good trackers I 
know. Tliat confidence between a sportsman and his hunters, so essential 
to good and enjoyable shooting, has long been established between us. I 
have perfect trust in Gorrava’s ability to work out any trail, whilst he knows 
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that I never fire at random, and tficreby render futile the care he has taken 
to bring me up to game. 

Much judgment, only to be acquired by experience, is necessary for 
success in large-game shooting. When an animal is suddenly pointed out 
to the young sportsman his first idea is that it Avill vanish in another 
moment, and his impulse is to fire at any part of it visible. Thus, though 
most jungle-shots are within fifty yards, and it is not ditllcult to hit an 
animal at that distance, some sportsmen are as often unlucky os successful 
in eventually getting it ; for there is a gieat diflereneo between hitting and 
iHujgimj. Unless tlio ball of even the most jxiwerful rifle be well jilaeed 
behind the shoulder, or in tlic head or nock, a stricken beast will frequently 
travel for miles ; and through the intervention of niglit, or a heavy sliowcr 
that obliterates its tracks, it may be lust It is more sportsmanlike even to 
let a doiibtl’id opportunity pass than to make a hurried and uncertain shot, 
which too often but lends to wounding and losing game. Moreover, nothing 
discourages a really good tracker more than having random shots fired at 
animals which he has been at the trouble of following for miles, and which 
one moment’s coolness would have brought to bag. Much more of the dif- 
ference between successful and unsuccessful sportsmen with large game is 
due to knowledge of such {(oints, and to self-control, than to tlunr respec- 
tive attainments as marksmen. Olai-ingly uncertain chances should never be 
taken. Useless firing disturbs the jungle, and an occasional succc.ss is a poor 
recompense for frequent disappointment. Men who constantly blame their 
" bad luck ” may be fairly regarded with suspicion. Things fall out unfor- 
tunately at times, but as a set-off, equally bright moments are not uncom- 
mon. Such a thing as constant bad luck to the peiscvcring and thoughtful 
sportsman — even though a tyro — I need hardly say there cannot be. 

One of the most uscfid le.ssons of the sportsman’s pursuits is to teach 
him the value of perseverance. The successful hunter must always be a 
determined one. All such can count in their experiences many triumphant 
chsLses, made so by persistence when all hope had aj)parently vanished. 
Another half-hour’s pursuit has frequently changed what without it would 
have been a blank day into a red - letter one. Such succe.sses are those 
which arc most highly vuIiuhI. What satisfaction would there be in catch- 
ing a fox in a mile? or in hearing a young lady say “yes” the firet time 
one asked her ? 

The next elephants I went after were four solitary animals, on different 
occasion.s, of which I bagged two and lost two. They were all individuals 
which were destructive to villagers’ crops, and which I obtained permission 
to shoot wherever and whenever I met theju. 1 then sallied forth after 
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the Kakaiikote rogue, a really dangerous animal, which had taken possession 
of about eight miles of the main road between Mysore and the Wynaad 
country, lie at first did nothing more than alarm travellers by frequently 
appearing on tlie road. But after some time he took to chasing persons, 
and at last killed two men within a few days. This w’as reported by the 
Amildar, or native official in charge of that part of the country ; and I was 
soon at Kakankot(?, intent on slaying the brute. 

Whilst m route to the rogue’s neighbourhood I met some travellers, one 
of whom was cut and bruised about the head and fiicc. It appeared he had 
fallen into a gravel-pit by the roadside upon a false alarm being raised 
that the rogue was coming ! At the entrance to the jungle I found two 
native policemen had been stationed to warn travellers to j)rocced only in 
parties, and men were sent with them to beat tom-toms and sound horns 
till they were safely through. I dismounted from my pony and marched 
with my carts from this outpost to Kakankotd — eight miles — wliich we 
reached without seeing the rogue. 

Kdkaiikote is a small hamlet of half-a-dozen huts, forty-nine miles from 
Mysore, on the road to Wynaad. It has a traveller’s bungalow used by 
occasional sportsmen. The Cubbany river runs close past Kakankotd, and 
for sixteen miles the main road skirts its north bank through the heavy 
forest. Thus animals whicli come from the interior forests lying to the north, 
to drink at the river, are obliged to cross the main rojui ; and in the height of 
the hot w'eather (March, April, and May), when the pools in the forests arc 
dried up, whole herds of elephants resort to the river to bathe and drink, 
usually from five in the afternoon till eight in the morning. 

The jungle around Kdkankotd consists of teak and other heavy timber 
and bamboos. It is inhabited by a few scattered Kurrabas, a wild race, but 
first-rate assistants to the sportsman in quest of large game. * These wild 
men of the woods care little for money ; if supplied with rice, arrack (native 
spirit), and tobacco, while in the sportsman’s camp, they are quite content; 
and a cumhky (blanket), as a reward for special services, may be added at 
the end of the trip. A more wretched set of human beings than Kurrobas 
it would be difficult to imagine. Their unvarying dress in all weathers is 
a small piece of dirty cloth round the loins, though the extremes of heat 
and cold in the jungles at different seasons are great ; and during the mon- 
soon months the rain is almost incessant They cultivate small patches of 
grain, just sufficient for their bare necessities. The labour entailed by their 
method of cultivation is very great. The jungle has first to be cleared and 
burnt, and the ground dug up by hand ; the crop must then be guarded day 
and night from elephants and other animals. It not unfrequently happens 

0 
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tliat single male elephants refuse to be driven from these clearings by the 
iirebrands and other methods adopted for frightening them. In such cases 
very little grain is left for the unfortunate proprietor. Of more importance 
to the Kurrabas than their grain-crop are several descriptions of edible 
roots and wild honey. Of the former they have eight kinds ; two of these 
are very good, being not unlike sweet potatoes. 

The men arc usually of poor physique, the women squalid and ugly to 
an astonishing degree, and the children frequently sickly, and subject to 
gieat mortality. It is pitiful to see many of the latter, with thin legs, 
glazed skins, and distended stomachs, the outward signs of diseased spleens 
— the result of malarial fevers and bad water. 

1 believe the one fact of the dwellings of jungle-people in Soutlicrn 
India — at least the Kurrabas and Sholagas in Mysore — ^beiug built on the 
ground, is sufficient to account for their miserable condition. The miasma 
which causes jungle-fevers is said to lie heavy and to hang close above the 
surface, for which Tea.son it is unsafe to sleep on, or close to, the ground in 
malarious localities. The Kurrabas and Sholagas do not understand this ; 
and their children, from their short stature, live more in the unhealthy 
stratum of air than adults. This may partly account for the greater pro- 
portion of sickness among them. In the Garrow and Chittagong hills in 
the north-east and east of Bengal the jungle-tribes live in large and well- 
constructed houses raised eight or ten feet from the ground on bamboo sup- 
jHirts. In front of each is a verandah or platform for the children to play 
on, and in which their parents sit when idle ; tlie whole is reached by a 
ladder, and is of such simple construction tliat any jungle-man can build 
liimself a house in two or tliioe days, with no other tool but his axe. Thus 
tlic people sleep well above the reach of malaria, and aio kept dry and com- 
fortable in all weathers, instead of gi'ovclling on the damp ground, as do the 
Kurrabas and Sholagas. 

A probable reason of the Kurrabas and Slidlagas living in such plight 
as they do may bo that in former times they were liable to disturbance by 
every one who entered the forests, and not being numerous or warlike, they 
avoided annoyance by flight. Consequently the custom of such light 
structures, which might have to be abandoned at a moment’s notice, has 
become established, and that being the case, none of them now think of 
making any change. The Kurrabas have no weapons for killing wild ani- 
mals, but they take a few deer in pitfalls dug near their plots of cultiva- 
tion. They are skilful at catching the lungoor monkey (Frediytis priamus), 
the flying-squirrel {Ptertmys pdmrista), and the Malabar squirrel (Sdurua 
meUaharkus). They use a net for the purpose, of stout twine made from 
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the fibre of certain barks, not unlike a butterfly-net in shape, but mucli 
longer in the bag, and without a handle or hoop at the mouth. This net, 
held open by twigs, is placed upon a thick branch, and is fastened to it l»y 
a cord about six feet long, which passes through the meshes round the 
mouth, in place of a rigid ring. Tlius, when a squirrel or monkey runs 
along tlie limb of the tree it enters the net, which at the least disturbance 
falls from the branch, when the throttle-string effectually closes the mouth, 
and the Kurrabas climb up and secure the prize. They show great skill in 
anticipating the line the animal will take when driven, as they must set 
the net in a distant tree and drive the prey towards it. They have another 
plan with the flying-squirrel when they do not want to take it alive. This 
beautiful creature is about three feet and three-quarters in length, of which 
the tail is one-half. It is nocturnal in its habits, usually living in holes 
in treas during the day, at a considerable height from the ground. The 
Kurrabas strike the trees with their axes ; this starts the squirrel, and if 
further alarmed it launches itself out towards the next tree, spreading the 
membrane which extends from the fore to the hind feet along its .sides, and 
which enables it to take these flights. It does not flap tliis parachute or 
Avings, but merely sails in a downward direction. It can cover distances 
of fifty yards or more, starting from the top of one tree and reaching the 
trunk of the next close to the ground. It then runs up the trunk and 
repeats the flight It cannot change the direction of its flight after it has 
once launched itself ; and tlie Kurrabas take advantage of this peculiarity 
by postil^ one of their number behind the trunk of a tree to which they 
force the squirrel to fly, and who, as it dights, generally manages to kill it 
with his axe-handle. It is a very gentle and timorous creature. It is 
called “flying-cat” by the Kurrabas; and when sitting in the fork of 
a tree, the parachute membrane being then closed and invisible, it is more 
like a grey cat, both in size and colour, than one of tlic squirrel family. 
When launched off for a flight it is about twenty inches in length (ex- 
cluding its tail), and twenty-four in breadth, across its extended mem- 
brane. 

I cannot state exactly to what era or race tlie Kurrabas may be sup- 
posed to belong, but I imagine they are a purely aboriginal people. The 
theory sometimes advanced that such wild people are the descendants of 
persons who have been obliged to flee to the jangles in comparatively 
recent troublous times, can hardly, I tliink, be substantiated in their case. 
Probably in all but the very earliest ages the jungles of India have had 
inhabitants, and the Kurrabas may be as ancient as any. They have pecu- 
liar but not unplcasing features. Their hair is frequently curly, somewhat 
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like the wool of a negro : this is an essential point of difference between 
them and the Hindoo people of the open country. Still the Kurrabas have 
no separate language, hut talk Canarese with a peculiar intonation. They 
worship jungle -spirits, elephants, tigers, certain trees, &c. A peculiar dif- 
ference between them and the wild tribe of the Billiga-rungun hills — the 
Shblagas — is, that the Kurrabas eat the flesh of the bison, whilst a Shblaga 
will not even touch the dead animal Eating the flesh of the cow being 
abhorrent to the Hindoo.?, it would appear that the Kurrabas belong to the 
earliest races of Southern India, distinct from the Aryan or Dravidian 
people who overspread the country from the north, and probably brought 
the observance with them. 

I always collected a number of these poor aborigines in my camp on 
my shooting expeditions, and though all of them were not engaged in track- 
ing, I had the pleasure of tlicir society when the day’s work was over. 
There was rice, curry-stuff, tobacco, and a tot of grog at night for each, of 
which they much approved. Amongst the Kurrabas at Kakankot4 was one 
old man, their PoojAree* or liereditary priest and head-man. This ancient 
of the woods held the rather extraordinary but convenient idea in a tracker, 
that, in virtue of his sacred office, he could not be killed by a wild elephant, 
and he would lead the way after a wounded or evilly-disposed one where 
the other Kurrabas were reluctant to go. I did not attempt to pervert 
him from his convictions, but always took care to support him with my 
heavy rifles, to prevent his being convinced of the fallacy of his views, 
and trampled into a pancake, at the same moment It is a remarkable fact 
that jungle-people arc ordinarily more afraid of wild elephants than of any 
other animals. I have known many who had little fear of tigers, bears, or 
bison, and yet dreaded being called on to track elephants. This is from no 
superstitious "fear, but probably has its origin in the size and formidable 
appearance of, and the noise made by, elephants when roaming at large in 
their native wilds. 

The Kakankot(i rogue was well known to the Kurrabas by his large size 
and dark colour, and the upward curve of his short tusks. He had also lost 
more than half his tail whilst fighting — a common mutilation amongst 
elephants. The day I arrived at Kakankot(i to hunt him I despatched two 
parties of Kurrabas to ascertain bis whereabouts. In the evening they 
returned ; the Foojarce’s party had found recent marks at a pool, and had 
followed them till sundown. The rogue was then within half a mile of the 
same pool, and feeding towards it with the evident intention of drinking 

* The illustration is a reproduction of a pencil sketch made on the spot by a friend, and is a 
Tuost faithful portrait of old Foojdrcc. 
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there again during the night ; so everything was got ready for following him 
on the morrow. 

Next morning I had just risen, an hour before daylight, when news 
of him was brought in by two Kurrabas, who had loft him standing in 
their clearing close to the main road, feeding on the ragi crop which they 
had been guarding. They had started at 4 a.st., and after making a cir- 
cuit to pass the elephant, had come five miles through jungle infested by 
wild animals, with only a torch of dry bamboo, to give me the information 
As soon as it was daylight we set olf down the main road for the Kurrabiis’ 
clearing, where we found that not only the rogue, but another elephant also, 
known by the Kurrabas to be a muckm, or tusklcss male, and a frequent 
companion of the rogue’s, had grazed about for some hours. They had left 
at daylight, crossing the road into the forest to the north of it. 

My battery consisted of three breech-loading rifles — viz., a single C.F, 
spherical-ball No. 4-bore, by Lang & Sons; a double C.F. No. 12 Forsyth’s 
spherical-ball rifle, by ‘W, W. Greener ; and a double 16-boro rifle, byPurdey. 
The two Knrrabas were to track, and Jafler and another man carried n»y 
spare rifles. 

About nine o’clock we got up to the elephants. They had by that time 
located themselves in thick cover for the day. It would have been diificult 
for us to move about in such stuff ; and escape by flight, if attacked in it, would 
have been impossible. After some recent experience I had had with an 
elephant in a somewhat similar place, I thought it unadvisable to follow the 
pair into their stronghold, so we sat down to wait till they should quit it 
of their own accord. It began to rain heavily, and the noise made by the 
downpour on the broad leaves of the teak-trees was so great that we could 
not hear the elephants breaking branches, though they were close at hand. 
We sheltered ourselves from the pouring storm as well as we* couM, cower- 
ing at the foot of a laige tree, and keeping a look-out lest the elephants 
should come in our direction. 

The rain continued without intermission for six hours. The sandwiches 
1 had brought with me for breakfast were reduced to pulp. 1 was wet to the 
skin, and it was no easy matter to keep even the cartridges dry. 1 was amused 
at the Kurrabas' attempts to keep themselves somewhat less moist than they 
would otherwise have been. They tacked three or four broad teak-leaves 
together with thorns, so as to form a rude hat ; this kept a portion of the 
heavy droppings from the trees from their shoulders as they crouched on 
the ground, hugging tliemselves in their shivering arms. 

At last the rain ceased, and wiping the rifles as dry as possible we pro- 
ceeded to look for the elephants’ marks. They had fed close to us for some 
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time during the min, but bad moved off two hours ago. Their marks were 
all but obliterated, and the tracking was slow in conse(iuence. The bamboos 
showered drops of water upon us as we brushed against them, and the low- 
lying places had been converted into a succession of pools by the recent 
deluge. After proceeding about a mile wo heard the pair feeding in a 
hollow amongst thick bamboo-cover, which, however, hid them fi'om view. 
They were moving slowly forwards, breaking a branch now and again, but 
heading steadily towards the clearing they had left in the morning. The regu- 
lar, slow, crunching sound made by their grinders as they chewed the tough 
wood and leaves, was the only interruption, except the occasional crash of a 
l)ough, to the stillness of the dark and gloomy afternoon in the deep forest. 
The cover they were in was too thick to be entered with any degree of safety; 
whilst the tusker’s notoriety — though in reality he was no more dangerous 
before a sportsman’s rifle than any other elephant — made us observe extm 
caution. SVo followed the slowly advancing pair, keeping parallel with them 
outside the cover in the open tree-forest. At last they came near the edge, and 
I saw their heads indistinctly amongst the bamboo-fronds. Ordering Jaffer 
and Tiettay Gouda (the other gnn-bcai'cr) and the Kurrabas to keep behind a 
thick banilxKJ-clump, I took my 4-bore rifle and crejjt forward for ten yards 
— which brought mo to within thirty of the elephants. The muckna first 
passed slowly along, keeping inside the cover, and then the tusker. The 
latter gave me but an indistinct shot, which I, however, thought it advisable 
to take, as evening was drawing on apace ; so I fired from a rest on a white- 
ants’ hill behind which I knelt. The ground was wet and slippery, and I 
made a scramble in gaining my fee(^ which rather delayed me in getting 
back to the bamboo-clump for my second rifle. I glanced over my shoulder 
as I reached its shelter. Horrors ! both elephants were close behind me, 
their heads bbbbing spasmodically with the pace at which they were shuf- 
fling along ; they were actually coming through the heavy curtain of smoke 
which hung in the damp air like a fog behind me ! 1 thought we were 

doomed, at least to a race for our lives — and a race against an elephant is 
one which admits of no doubt as to the winner; but almost in the same 
instant it flashed across me that the elephants could not possibly have seen 
mo and commenced a simultaneous chase so instantaneously. No — it was 
clear they were running away; so collaring Jaffer and Bettoy Gouda, and 
pressing them close against the bamboo -clump to prevent their moving, I 
waited in breathless anxiety. The two Kurrabas had looked out and 
seen the elephants coming; and without more ado — thinking we were 
discovered — they now started off before the monsters, almost under their 
trunks, doubling like hares, without even looking behind them. The ele- 
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phants passed the bamboo-clamp like a pair of runaway locomotives, and 
thence went off at full speed in different directions, not heeding the Kutia- 
bas, and utterly scared by the suddenness of our attack. 

What an instantaneous transformation of sceno in that dark and silent 
jungle had the drawing of a trigger effected ! The change from placidly 
browsing elephants to madly fleeing ones, from hiding Kurrabas to men 
going for dear life, was as ludicrous as it was sudden ; and when the run- 
aways came back after their unnecessary di3])lay of agility, we all had a 
quiet laugh over the occurrence. Bettay said that for his part he considered 
it was in consideration of some good deeds that he must .have done in his 
former life,* that ho had been favoured to witness so goodly a sight 

As often happens in shooting big game of all kinds, especially elephants, 
which are generally attacked at very close quarters, these two animals had 
set off instantly on the terrible alarm, without waiting to ascertain the nature 
of the danger, or whence it came. They had even rushed through the cloud 
of smoke in their headlong flight The intentions of wild animals are often 
misinterpreted by the inexperienced, and a precipitate flight of this kind in 
the direction of the sportsman may be construed into a determined charge. 

The rogue had a very moderate pair of tusks, as I found some months 
afterwards when I killed him ; but of course they appeared to us to be 
splendid specimens now wo had lost him 1 I had aimed too high, as I was 
then but imperfectly acquainted with the structure of an elephant’s head, and 
the ball had passed above the brain. There was a thick blood-trail, in two 
distinct lines, showing that the bullet had gone through the elephant’s 
cranium ; but it did not continue far, as is usually the case with wounded 
elephants. 

I think I never in my life felt so disappointed. I had left Mysore in 
tlie hope of speedily returning in the proud r6le of the successful rogue- 
slayer. Myself and men had been drenched to the skin, and starved all 
day, in persevering in tlie chase — circumstances which, though cheerfully 
overlooked during tlie excitement of the hunt, now forced themselves unpleas- 
antly upon our attention. I suddenly recollected how hurtful a thorough 
drenching is in a malarious locality, and how extremely likely to be followed 
by an attack of jungle-fever. To add to our discomfiture we were miles 
from home, to reach which our powers of walking and wading would be 
severely tried. Life had suddenly become a blank I I should never smile 
again I 

How astonishing are the changes of mood induced by surroundings! 
Seated by the camp-fire a few houra later, after a bath, a good dinner, and 

* The Hindoo idea of a formrr state of existence. 
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a drop of hot whisky-and-water to correct the effects of the day’s ducking ; 
with a Trichiiiopoly cheroot under way, my companions of the day and 
other Kurrabas of weight in jungle matters around me, and the cheerful 
blaze lighting up the forest overhead ; I took a much more hopeful view of 
existence than I had so recently done, and believed it was possible I might 
yet be happy. The men had had their meal (it is advisable in jungle- 
trips to leave some of the companions of the men who accompany their 
master at homo to cook \ otherwise, after a hard day, they may ])e too tired 
to do it for themselves, and may fall asleep without eating anything) ; per- 
mission to smoke had been accorded to all (natives arc too respectful to 
smoke before their sui^eriors without invitation) ; and even the reticent 
Kurrabas had found their tongues, and were now discussing the chances of 
finding the elephant on the morrow. More can be learned of the simple 
nature and ideas of jungle-tribes, and of their feelings and customs, as also 
of the habits of their fellow-inhabitants of the forest, the wild beasts, by 
the camp-fire than at any other time. Often has some passing allusion 
attracted my attention to matters which direct inquiry would never have 
elicited. Investigation amongst jungle-men must be earned on in a desul- 
tory way, and at fitting times. Any prolonged mental effort soon fatigues 
their untutored minds. A Kurraba is as quickly tired by a steady course 
of questions as tlie most brilliant conversationalist w*ould be if set to push 
his way through the jungles in which the Kurraba travels from morning till 
night without fatigue. 

The next day we followed the tusker’s track for many hours, but he had 
travelled rapidly, and evidently without being seriously affected by the shot. 
As I have already stated in the preceding chapter, elephants are rarely re- 
covered when merely wounded by a head-shot. If they are not killed on 
the spot the sportsman may usually spare himself the trouble of following 
them, as in one night they travel a distance which will take liim two days 
to cover. 

But happily “ hope springs eternal in the human breast,” and I left 
Kakankot<$ comforting myself with the prospect of another hunt and better 
luck shortly. The Kurrabas promised to let me know when tliey next 
heard of the rogue. He was now off into Coorg, and was not likely to show 
himself again in his old haunts for some time. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

INCIDENTS IN ELEPHANT-.SIIOOTING — (continucj). 

arCOND EXPEDITION AFTER THE ROOUE — TIE KILTii A KURRABA — WOUND RIM — A CHASE 
— KILL HIM — HOW TO MAKE FIRE WITH TWO STICKS— ROLL THE UOOUE's CARCASS 
OVER— CUT OFF HIS HEAD — PLACE HIS HEAD ON VIEW BY THE ROADSIDE — THE 
rogue’s impertinent friend THE MUCKNA — TAKE HIM DOWN A PK(J — MY BEST 
TUSKER— AN EXCITING HUNT— LARGE TUSKS— WOUND HIM— THE rilOVKRBIAL BTERN- 
CIIASE — ENCOUNTER HIM AGAIN — FURTHER PURSUIT — KILL HIM — REFLECTIONS — 
SHOOT AN ELEPHANT IN A PIT BY ACCIDENT — A SPORTING PARSON — THE QARROW 
HILLS — NARROW ESCAPE FROM A TUSKER— SIR VICTOR BROOKE AND COLONEL HAMIL- 
TON'S BIO TUSKER — A COMMON ELEPHANT-SHOOTING STORY — ELEPIJANTS* POWERS OF 
GETTING OVER WOUNDS. 

F ive months after the incidents related in the last cliajiter I again found 
myself at KakankotiS on a second campaign against tlie rogue, lie 
had temporarily deserted tlie neiglibourhood, as anticipated by the Kurrabas, 
after the rough usage he had been subjected to, but had now returned, evi- 
dently not improved in temper, and had marked his arrival by killing a 
Kurraha, a relative of one of tlie trackers I had witli me on our late expe- 
dition. The Kurraha was surprised when digging roots in the jungle, hut 
would probably not have been caught had he been alone. Two youthful 
aborigines were with him, and it was after putting them up a tree, and in 
attempting to follow, that he was pulled down and torn limb from limb by 
the elephant. The Kurrabas who found tlie body said tliat the elei-ihant 
liad held the unfortunate man down with one fore-foot, wliilst with his trunk 
lie tore legs and arms from their sockets, and jerked them to some distance. 
Under ordinary circumstances an eleidiant has no chancij of catching a Kur- 
niha; tliey dodge in the underwood like rabbits, and are out of sight in a 
moment. 

It was on Christmas Day, 1872, that I started with the Kurrabas for a 
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pool in tlic jungles near Kdkankotu, where they said we should be pretty 
sure of finding the revue’s tracks, as most other water-supplies were very 
low, whilst at this one he could both drink and enjoy a pleasant mud-bath. 
The morning was cold, with a raw fog. Our party consisted of six Kurra- 
bas, my two gun-bearers, and myself. Four Kurrabas were to track, and 
the otlier two to bring the pony and luncheon-bosket at some distance behind 
us after we took up the trail. I left instructions for half-a-dozcn men to 
follow us later in tlic day with knives, axes, ropes, &c., and to wait at a cer- 
tain ])]acc in the jungle, to be sent for in case we should bag the elephant. 
Our path lay for a mile and a half along the main road. The miserable 
Kumbas preceded us, taking long pulls at the cheroots I had given them. 
They kept the smoke in their mouths for some time, and then expelled it 
slowly tliiough their nostrils, so as to lose none of its flavour. Even along 
tlie main load they moved with the quiet apprehensive air natural to all 
jungle-men. 

We soon turned off into the forest The cheroots were extinguished and 
stuck behind their iiossessors’ ears for future use, and when we reached the 
pool the night’s tracks were carefully examined. The rogue had drunk 
there about three o’clock in the morning. In the vicinity of the pool was 
a largo patch of bulrushes and grass ten feet high, lie had entered this, 
and it was some time before the Kurrabas could carry the tracks through 
to the other side. The difficulty of tracking in this high grass was very 
great It was not only dry and withered, and trodden into lanes by old 
elephant-paths in all directions, but the elephant had passed through it 
some hours before, and the fog and dew h.ad since settled on all the paths 
alike, and obliterated the indications of tlieir respective dates. Elephants 
have a great fancy for keeping to each other’s old tracks, and when 
all ai'e dry alike, or alike covered with dew, the wits of the best trackers 
arc tried to keep up the track at a sufficient pace to reach the game in 
moderate time. There is great pleasure in watching tho working out of a 
difficult trail. Tlie man who sends out to have elephants found fur him, and 
tlien goes and shoots them, loses, in my opinion, much of the real pleasure 
of this grandest of all sports. 

After leaving the long grass the trail led through easier country. 
The elephant had pushed along at a good pace. Our great object was 
to reach him Ijefore 10 a.m. Up to that time we might expect to find 
him feeding in open forest, but later in the day he would be sure to be 
in the thickest places, where the difficulty and danger of attacking him 
would be increased. 

We can-ied the track through open fore.^t, bamboo - covert, and long 
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grass till 1 2 a.m., when wo came regularly to fault, as the thickets we were 
now in had been much trampled a month before by herd-elephants, and tlio 
rogue had wandered from one path to another in a most puzzling way. I 
have much too great an opinion of the Kumihas to siqtpose they would not 
have worked out the trail sooner or later; but at this moment the rogue 
relieved US of all further trouble as to tracking, by trumpeting, or rather 
s<iucaking, in some higli grass about two hundred yards back on the track 
we had just come ! This illustrates the necessity of sj)ort.smen and their 
followers observing the greatest caution, and never siteaking or moving 
without circumspection, after entering the jungles. One cannot tell where 
any animal may or may not be. ]I<>rc w.as a ctisc; the eh-'(^;hant had 
wandered about, and had finally lain down close to his tracks, but in thick 
cover, llis original track led past where he now was, and we had all passed 
him within a few feet unknown to him and to ourselves. Had my party 
been advancing incautiously, thinking that as the trackers were ahead the 
elephant must be so also, where should w'e have been had he suddenly burst 
into our midst ? Such an attack is sure to denmralise one’s men, and some 
accident would have htsm pretty nearly c(!rtairi to occur in the confusion. 
Fortunately the wind was all right, and \ve hail passed him without being 
either seen or heard. The scnind he now made w’iis merely a sipieak of 
caprice as he got on to his legs after his mid-day snooze. 

When the rogue trumpeted my nuai were greatly excited. Here w’e w'cre 
Isice to face with tlic man-slayer ! They could hardly speak, hut 1 knew 
this was not from fear ; often when more of a novice I have felt the same. 
It is excessive excitement, W'ith, of course, a certain amount of apprehension. 
This all vanishes when the game is actually at the end of one’s rifle, and I 
saw it was the same with Ilettay and iJirram, my gun-bearers, when we 
subsequently got up to the elephant. I gave them a minute (rt’ two to gift 
cool, told them to stick close to me, and to mind not to clink the guns 
together, and then ordered the Kurraljas to advance. 

Old Poojiiree, who was always ready for dangerous w'ork, now took 
the lead. We pushed through dangerously thick stuff, where I expected to 
hear the elephant’s war-trumpet every moment, and to have him burst out 
on us ; but fortunately we had the wind, and the unconscious monster stood 
unaware of the fact that enemies were at hand. 

We were within ten yards of him before we could make him out, and 
he then only appeared as a dark mass in the young bamboo and grass 
in which he was .standing. Tliere was fortunately a good breeze blowing, 
which made sufficient noise amongst the branches to cover our approach ; 
hut it was impossible to get near enough, even with this advantage, for the 
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head-shot in such thick stuff. I tlierefure decided to give him the 4-bore 
behind the shoulder, if I could only make out how he was standing ; but 
there was a dilhculty about this, as even his feet were hidden in tlic under- 
growth, so that though we stooped and looked along the ground we could 
get no clue to his position. As luck would have it, however, he at this 
moment raised his trunk to reach a bough overhead. 1 saw his temple, and 
seized my 12-bore, intending to reserve the 4-oz. in case the first shot did 
not kill him ; but before I could draw a sight on him his head was again 
hidden, rearing that if 1 delayed any longer a slant of wind might dis- 
cover us, 1 took the 4-oz. and fired at where I now knew his shoulder was. 
ITie report and smoke from 10 drams in such thick cover were tremen- 
dous. Tlie elephant remained montionlcss for an instant after receiving 
the shot, when, with a wild scream and tremendous crash away he went, 
fortunately not in our direction, as there was nothing thick enough to 
shelter us, and we might have been run over by accident. As soon as I 
could reload the 4 -bore we raced after him. The grass and bushes on both 
sides of his track were covered with blood, and my bands, face, and gun 
liecamc sticky with it as we ran on through the grass. We had only gone 
almut two hundred yards when the Kurrabas stopped short, and with the one 
word “ &nay " (elephant), vanished. There was the elephant sure enough, 
standing about twenty-five yards from us in an open space amongst grass 
up to his shoulders, and facing us. The 4-borc liad taken him about half- 
way up the left shoulder, and his lungs must have been damaged, as blood 
was gushing from his mouth ; this accounted for the state of the grass and 
bushes we had pa.ssed through. He must have stopped through being 
choked by the bleeding, and hearing us running behind him, had faced round 
to receive us. As the Kurrabas vanished he came a few steps forward willi 
a grunt, and again stopped. 

He certainly was a sight to give a novice in elephant-shooting a “ turn.” 
r>lood was gushing from his mouth, covering his chest, fore-legs, and trunk. 
His twinkling eye showed he meant miscltief ; his head was held higli ; 
his trunk curled between his tusks ; and one foot was planted boldly in 
advance, ready for a forward movement. I and my gun-bearers were still 
within the cover and concealed ; so, taking immediate advantage of liis halt 
for a steady shut, I aimed between his eyes, and dropped him dead with the 
4-bore. We found this bullet afterwards in his neck, it having gone through 
the brain and about fifteen inches of muscle behind. 

Our delight at this speedy and fortunate termination to our hunt may 
be imagined. I juin])ed on to the fallen monster’s side, which was six feet 
from the ground as he lay. We had certainly overthrown him by some 
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lioldncss ; we had brought the pursuit to a speedy conclusion by pushing up 
to him even in a disadvantageous and dangerous position. 

The two Knrrabas with the pony and luncheon-basket now came up; and 
the party with knives and ropes, who had heard the shots, were not far be- 
hind them. Whilst my men were cutting off the feet 1 had some tiffin and 
a cheroot ; and the Kurrabas also applied tliemsclves to their half-finished 
weeds of the morning, discussing with great relish tiie events of the day’s 
sport. One of the Kurrabas made a light fur us with two dry sticks in a 
few minutes. The process is as follows; A notch is cut in a stick as 
tluck as one’s little finger ; this is laid on the ground and held down with 
the toes, the notched side being uppermost. The end of a stick about fifteen 
inches long, and as thick as an ordinary lead-pencil, held verticidly, is now 
inserted in the notch, the end being first nidely sharpened. This is made 
to revolve rapidly between the hands, under considerable downwiird pres- 
sure. The sticks soon commence to smoke at the point of contact, and a 
brown charred powder is worked out at the notch. In about a minute the 
friction kindles a spark in the powder, which is then taken up, placed in a 
piece of rag with a handful of dry grass or leaves, and blown into a blaze. 

When I had finished tiffin we set to work to roll the elephant over, as 
1 wanted to see the shoulder-shot, which was underneath. This we effected 
by working at one leg at a time with ropes and props. After a couple of 
hours of indescribable labour we rolled the huge mass over. On examining 
his head I found the marks of my unsuccessful shot of some months previ- 
ous. This was a good Christmas-day’s work ; and though 1 had no roast- 
beef, and no plum-pudding, what did that matter ? had I not enjoyed the 
noblest sport to be had in the world ? Tigers and so on are all very well, 
but give me a rogue-elephant for real sport 

We went back to the carcass next day, and after immense labour suc- 
ceeded in severing tlie head from the body. A path was cleared from 
the main road for a bullock-cart, and we levered the head into it, and 
brought it in triumph to KakankotA I had it put down by the roadside 
for two days, during which time it was on view to the passers-by, after 
which some Holoyas (low-caste Hindoos) were set to work to cut off the 
flesh. I had the skull preserved complete, and the feet prepared for sub- 
sequent conversion into footstools. The rogue was a laige elephant, but 
with poor tusks, only three feet eleven inches in length each when taken 
out, ten inches in circumference at the gum, and weighing 22^ lb. the pair. 
They were much curved upwards, which was one of the peculiarities by 
which he was known. Two-thirds of his tail were gone ; the sore at the 
end of the remaining portion was alive with maggots; and as his tail at 
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this point was as thick as a man’s calf, the agony which the poor brute 
must have endured was enough to account for his savageness. 

As I had shot the rogue on the second day after my arrival, and I 
intended staying eight days more, I now turned my attention to searching 
for other single elephants. There were no herds in the jungle at tliat time 
of the year; the herds leave the vicinity of Kakankotd about October, 
and betake themselves to the lighter jungle bordering on the heavy forests. 
Here the grass is not so overgrown, and is consequently more palatable, 
and the cover is not so thick as to distress the calves, which are chiefly 
born towards the end of the year. 

The muckna, the late rogue’s friend, was the only single elephant now 
in the jungles, and as the Kurrabas said he was always ready to chase them 
if they met him, I thought it well to give him a lesson. I did not wish 
to kill him, as he had no trophies, but merely to impress upon him the 
fact that man was sometimes a dangerous creature to meddle with. The 
day after shooting the rogue we followed the muckna, and the two lead- 
ing trackers, who were fifty yards in advance of myself and gun-bearers, 
nearly stumbled on him lying down in some long grass. The elephant 
gained his feet in a moment, and with a tremendous crackling of bamboos 
emerged into the open forest about sixty yards from us, head erect, ears 
cocked, and squeaking continuously as he looked about for the disturbers 
of his rest. I was just about to give him a shot through the head, but 
above the brain so as not to kill him, when one of the trackers who had 
found his way out of the long grass ran to the bamboo-clump behind which 
my men were sheltering. I was standing in the open to the left of tlie 
clump in grass up to my shoulders. Tlie muckna heard or saw the move- 
ment in our direction, and at once came towards us. When within forty 
yards I gave him the 4-bore high in the forehead. This staggered him, and 
with cars pressed closely to his neck, and tail lowered, he made off in a 
manner more hasty than dignified. We aU shouted derisively at the col- 
lapseil and retreating combatant, and I daresay the lesson made him a wiser 
elephant. 1 have seen him recently in the same jungles, and having heard 
nothing more to his disadvantage, hope he has become a reformed character. 

Tlicre were no other single elephants at tliis time in the jungle on the 
Kakankotd side of the Cubbany. The Kurrabas, however, said that they 
had heard that there was one in the Baigoor forest on the other side of the 
river, but that they knew no particulars about him, as other Kurrabas lived 
there, whose duty it would be to afibrd us information. As this seemed to 
be the only other beast we were likely to meet with, I despatched four 
Kurrabas with two days’ provisions to see what they could learn of him. 
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and applied myself to iishing and dcer-sliooting till tlicir return. On the 
second evening two of tlicm returned to say that they had found tlic single 
elephant’s tracks; that he was an iinincn.se beast, ns shown by his footprints; 
and that the other two Kurrabas were following him with .several Kurrabas 
of the locality. It is always necessary for trackers to see an elephant if 
trophies are the sportsman’s object, as the animal may turn out to he a 
inuckna, or tusklcss male. 

Next day, not expecting news till evening, I was wandering in the 
forest, accompanied by three or four Kurrabas, when w’c came on the fresh 
trail of an elephant. It had evidently been made during the night, but by 
what elephant we could not conjecture. There was no single elcjihant but 
the muckna left in the Kiikankotu jungles now that the rogue W’as shot, and 
it was incredible that .the former could have remained about the place after 
the treatment he had received so lately. Whilst we were discussing the 
matter in low whispers, beyond which the voice sho\ild never be raised in 
the jungles — there is nothing to gain and everything to lo.se by audible 
talking — we heard a light rustling sound approaching. In an instant we 
were all under cover of some close young bamboo -coppice, as it was a.s 
likely to be the elephant ns anything el.se, when who should appear but 
our party of Kurrabas from the other side of the river, following the trail 
eagerly, all with their eyes uiwu the ground, and diij»i)ing fi’oiii cro.ssing 
the river. As they came close to where wc wore hidden I made a smhlen 
movement among tlie bamboos. If a nod is as good os a wirdc to a blind 
horse, a rustle is as effective as any greater demonstration to a Kurraha, 
and there wsrs an instantaneous, though quiet, scatter amongst them. A 
whistle brought them together, when they said that this was the clcj)hant 
from the Ihiigoor forest; tliat they had followed him for the tw’o jircceding 
days without seeing him, as he was restless and kept constantly on the 
move ; that he had crossed the river during the night ; and they added the 
gratifying intelligence that he had veiy lai^c tusks, the prints of which 
they had seen where he had lain down in soft soil. They had also brought 
mo tlie diameter of his footprint (the fore-foot) on a slip of baml)oo, which, 
on applying to a steel tape which I always carry in my pocket for mciisur- 
ing game, I found to be exactly eighteen inches. As twice the circum- 
ference of an elephant’s fore-foot is his height at the shoulder, this gave 
nine feet five inches, which is very tall even for a male elephant; and when 
I shot him I found he was nine feet seven inches. Sometimes the foot 
measurement is an inch or two out, but very rarely, and the difference on 
this occasion probably arose from mis-measurement of the footprint 

The Kurrabas were all very keen in the pursuit, and I encouraged them 
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by saying it was clear the elephant had come to where I was to meet his 
death. They all assented with nods and grunts to this predestinaiian view, 
and added in Canarese that it was evidently his '‘hanay lurri” or the 
“ writing on his forehead ” (his fate). 

Wo pushed rapidly along as the trail was comparatively fresh. At 
places where the elephant had stopped to feed — in moving from one part of 
the country to another elephants generally march pretty steadily, merely 
grazing by the way — the Kurrabas immediately spread to find where he 
had gone on again. This was much more expeditious than following each 
footstep, as it may be necessary to do with only one or two trackers. A 
low note, in imitation of the Indian wood-owl, a sound which would alarm 
no animal that heard it, immediately announced the fiict when a tracker 
hit off the track, and we were seldom delayed from the direct line for mom 
than a minute or two. I was relieved at the commencement of the hunt 
of the rifle I ordinarily carried by one of the Kurrabas, and T now took off 
my coat, as the day was warm even in the shady forest, and we were fre- 
quently running. The elephant had several liours’ start of us, and was 
heading towards tlie Coorg jungles, where he would bo beyond our reach, 
lletwcen 7 and 10 o’clock A.M. we must have gone twelve miles; and 
this exertion, despite the interest of the chase, was beginning to tcU upon 
me. There was a stream some little distance ahead, and we entertained 
high hopes that tlie elephant might rest near it during the day. 

As wo pushed quickly along like a pack of hounds down the finely- 
wooded and gentle slope, at the foot of which the stream ran, we found the 
elephant had begun to loiter and feed about, and finally, on the bank of the 
stream, ho had devoted at least two hours to demolishing a bamboo-clump, 
the leaves and twigs of which form a inincipal part of the elephant’s food. 
The appearance of a bamboo-cover after a herd of elephants has fed in it is 
remarkable, lloughly speaking, there arc two kinds or varieties of bamboos. 
One description — the small bamboo — grows to about thirty feet in height, and 
usually in small clumps, each bamboo about an inch and a half in diameter. 
The large Tfinfl — the giant bamboo — grows in clumps sometimes twenty paces 
in circumference, tlie individual stems in which are occasionally seven inches 
in diameter. This bamboo is hollow, the wood being half an inch thick. 
The elephants pull the bamboos down with their trunks, and holding the 
stem under foot, strip off the young shoots and foliage. The stems are split 
open by the pressure of their feet The crackling and crashing noise made 
by elephants feeding amongst bamboos is very great ; and they reduce the 
clumps to such disarray, bending them at about ten feet from tlie ground, 
but not detaching them, that it is difficult to move through the cover after 
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tliem. The bamboos are left lying at every conceivable angle from the 
different clumps, interlaced across the spaces between, and twisted into every 
shape. 

Wlien we reached the almost dry bed of tlio stream we obscr^^ed a 
nelly tree {Phyllanthus emhlica) overhanging the bed on tlic far side, under 
which the elephant had stood for some time, picking up the aci<l fruit, of 
which elephants and other herbivorous animals are fond, lie liad remained 
here until an hour before. lie \vould not be likely to travel fiist, even if 
he kept moving, during the heat of the day. So, much encouraged, and 
refreshed by a liasty drink of water, wc scrambled up tlie bank in his tracks, 
at a place where no one wlio has not seen wliat a wild clepl ::nt can <lo 
would imagine it could ascend, and then sju’cad to liinl wlii(!h direction he 
head taken. lie had wandered about a good deal, and his tracks were con- 
fused. At this moment, from in front of us, mid about a hundred and iifty 
yards distant, came the plcjisant sound to the ears of weary trackers of a 
breaking bamboo ! The elephant was not iilarmed ; this wc knew by tlie 
character of the sound; ami as we all collected again, I lield up a handful 
of powdered dry leaves to sec how the wdnd blew. Such as there was was 
favourable, and hiking my gun-bcarcrs, JalTer and iliiTain, and two of the 
best Kurrabas, we went towards the elephant. The other trackers climbed 
trees to be out of harm’s way. All wild animals are liable to return by the 
path they have come, if suddenly alarmed, and it is by no means safe for 
followers to remain on the track when a wounded beast is on foot. 

When we were about forty yards from the elephant the iCurrabas sud- 
denly pointed him out ; they whispered eagerly, “ lihoopa ! homlm wrdu ! ” 
(what a monster ! look at his tusks !) lie was certainly a magnificent beast, 
lie stood with his hind-quartei’S against a tree, toying listlessly with a 
bamboo, and looked even larger tliau he roally was, from standing on rising 
ground. I almost trembled with eagerness when I saw the prize ! His 
tusks were twice as large as any I had ever seen before. I dreaded losing 
him. His head was in full view, but the distance was rather too great for a 
certain shot at the brain. What if I lost him as I had done the rogue some 
months before I 

I dared not contemplate such a thing, so taking aim at him lichind the 
shoulder, about half-way up the body, I fired the 4-bore, loaded with 10 
drams of powder and a hardened lead-and-quicksilver bullet. Tliis sluit 
took him about a foot too far back, as I afterwards found. With a shrill 
scream of pain away the elephant went over the rising ground. We ran to 
the top, hoping to hear him fall, but he was soon out of hearing. The other 
men joined us, and we explained what had occurred ; tlien dividing the track- 

I* 
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era into two parties, four of whom were to go in advance, and tlic rest to 
come with me behind, we began with care, and at a much slower pace 
than we had brought the hunt to this point, the really dangerous work of 
following tho wounded tusker. We did not think it possible ho could go far. 

We followed him, however, for three miles, and I shall never forget the 
terrible drpad we had of losing him. There was but little blood, and I felt 
afraid to look at my men ; for was I not conscious that I deserved reproachful 
looks ? I ought to have got nearer to the elephant and made sure work of 
him on tho spot, instead of behaving like a novice. However, I could not 
believe that he would escape in the long-run with tliat leaden pill in him. 
There was a fallen tree in the path almut four and a half feet in girth, and 
some two miles from where I shot him ; he had got over this considerable 
obstacle, when we thought if he had been very bad he would have gone 
round it. My men exclaimed "Ayyo! ayyol" (alas ! alas !) at this evidence 
of his strength. 

After going for about three miles, our hopes sinking witli every steji, 
we came up with the leading trackers, who were halted in consultation at a 
spot where the elephant had at last fallen or lain down. This revived our 
spirits considerably ; wc felt certain our quarry could not now escape, and 
from lamenting my men changed their tunc entirely, and began to praise a 
god — Mdstec — who was reverenced as the presiding spirit of these jungles, 
and to whom tliey had been promising cocoa-nuts, and latterly even a sheep, 
for his assistance. 

We had hardly renewed the hunt when a breaking bamboo was heard 
ahead, and one of the loading trackers ran back to say that the elephant 
was just before them, but that the jungle was close and diilicultto shoot in, 
and that tho others would send back word when he got into better ground, 
lleforo long -the signal was given, and I, Jafler, and Birram, went forward 
with tho best Kurraba — a curly-pated young fellow called Eussavo. We 
were soon only forty yards behind the elephant, which was walking slowly 
along through open forest, interspersed with a few bamboo-clumps. The 
grass was a little too long, being up to our necks, and rather dry and noisy, 
so we kept our distance, hoping for a chance of closing in better ground. 
The elephant seemed almost exhausted, os I observed he panted heavily. I 
felt a pong at the suffering which the cruelty of giving him a body-shot was 
occasioning, and I resolved never to shoot another elephant except in the 
head. To steal up to within ten paces, and drop an elephant dead before 
he is aware of danger, is the poetry of the sport ; to kill him by body-shots 
the prose. The latter is certainly more dangerous, as following and again 
encountering wounded elephants is likely to lead to a light ; but the cruelty 
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of subjecting so grand and harmless a creature to unnecessary pain must 
make every sportsman shun it. 

The elephant at last stopped, and in another moment was swinging 
round, the picture of rage. He had got our wind, and 1 have no doubt 
would have charged hack in another moment, but as he showed his full 
broadside I fired at his shoulder, as he was too unsteady to afford me a 
certain head-shot. There must have been something the matter with my 
4-bore, for it kicked most unmercifully, and nearly sent me on my back ; 
but it did more for the elephant, as it knocked him completely over like a 
rabbit. This shot, I subsequently found, struck him high in the shoulder. 

The elephant quickly regained his feet, whilst I endcavoiired in haste 
to withdraw the exploded cartridge of the 4-bore, which was a single barrel. 
The heavy charge of powder had so expanded it that I was unable to 
extract it, whilst the elephant made across to our right. Seizing my 
12 -bore Greener rifle, which was loaded with 6 drams and hardened 
bullets, I ran to get a side-shot, but was rather startled by the elephant’s 
suddenly pulling up and facing almost directly towards me. I took two 
rapid shots right and left at his temple, but foiled to floor him. He only 
recoiled at each shot, but still stood his ground. I do not believe he was 
looking for us, but that he was utterly stunned and stupefied by the heavy 
blows he was receiving. I took my last spare rifle (16-bore I’urdey) and 
fired a third unsuccessful shot I now only had one loaded barrel, and I 
reserved it, as I expected every moment that the elephant vrould discover 
us. We were behind a tree, and I determined if he charged to let him get 
to within a couple'of yards of the muzzle before firing, when by a general 
bolt we might have escaped in the confusion. I admired the conduct of my 
second gun-bearer, Cirram, a young and promising pupil in the gun-bearing 
line, who, though quite new to this style of work, was on his knees at my 
feet behind the tree, trying with his teeth to extract the 4-bore cartridge, 
paying all his attention to his duty, and not even looking at the elephant. 
At last he got the cartridge out, and I rammed in another, at the moment 
that the tusker started off again at a swinging pace. In hurrying after 
him I fell over a log in the grass, and as I was running os fast as I could, 
and carrying a ICJ-lb. rifle, I got a heavy fall. I'or the moment I felt 
quite stunned, and imagined half the bones in my body must be broken. 
As I lay sprawling I thought how I should fare if the elephant turned upon 
me ! I could not after this carry my own rifle, and had some difficulty in 
hobbling along at the pace the trackers went. 

The elephant had changed his course from the line he had been steering 
before the second encounter, and was now heading back again towards 
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Ksikankotu. Tlio hunt had been north hitherto ; it was now to the south- 
east. Kakankotu was six miles distant. I drew the Kurrabas’ attention to 
tins, and said that the tusker evidently knew wo should have to convey his 
tusks and head to the bungalow presently, and that we should never bo 
able to manage it if he was so disobliging as to die far off. This sally 
pleased these simple aborigines, who have the imperturbable good-humour 
and easily-excited risible faculties of wild tribes generally. 

We were Jistonished at the distance the elephant still went — about four 
miles. He had also kept up the pace, as we saw by his footprints. The 
recent encounter seemed to have acted as a refresher to his fla^ng ener- 
gies. However, we felt certain of him ; and this part of a hunt, when the 
result is no lunger doubtful, and whilst excitement and anticipation arc still 
at their height, is the quintessence of a sportsman’s enjoyment. 

AVe at last ciime to the stream on the banks of which we had encoun- 
tcied the elephant about three hours before, and at nearly the same spot. 
He had crossed it after drinking at a pool under the bank, which I knew 
would soon affect him seriously, with his body-wound ; but still he had 
ascended the bank Avhere it was very steep, and up which I found consider- 
able difficulty in following, as my right leg and left shoulder were painful 
with my hill. But this was the gallant beast’s last effort. The Kuirabas 
had foretold the probability of our finding him near the stream, as he would 
have to ascend rising ground if he still held on on the other side. More- 
over, indications had not l)een wanting in the last few hundred yai-ds that 
his bolt was nearly shot. 

The leailing trackem shortly found him close ahe.ad, and came b:u3k to 
say that ho appeared quite done. Bussava, my two guu-l)earers, and I again 
ailvanced. The elephant was standing near a salt-lick to which elcpbanks, 
bison, and game of all kinds, were in the habit of resorting to eat the earth, 
which is impregnated with soda. He was facing a perpendicular bank into 
which ho had driven his tusks, and now stood leaning upon them in his 
weariness. Boor beast! I crept up to within fifteen yards, and killed 
him with the d-bore through his brain. He rolled heavily over, and our 
hunt was ended. 

After the momentary exultation was past, I thought regretfully of the 
noble life which I had sacrificed to affoitl the pleasure of a few hours’ marl 
excitement The beast to whom nature had given so noble a life ; which 
had roamed these grand solitudes for probably not less than a hundred years ; 
that may have visited the spot on which it now died half a ccntuiy before 
Waterloo was fought, and which but for mo might have lived for half a cen- 
tury more, — lay bleeding and still quivering before me,dcprived of its barmltw-s 
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existence to gratify tlie passion for sport of a youth hardly out of his teens. 
Nor had it had a fair chance. I had not faced it boldly and killed it in open 
figlit. It had not even seen its enemies, nor had a chance of retaliation. 
Trackers from whom escape was ns impossible as from bloiHl-lionnds had been 
ni^ed in pursuit ; the most powerful weapons which .science could place in 
the hands of a sportsman, against which any other animal of creation would 
have gone down at once, had been used for its destruction. Could T con- 
gratulate myself gi'catly on my achievement? The forest around was inde- 
scribably grand. No sounds but those of Nature fell on the ear. The trees 
were of immense projjortions, and to their huge stems and branches numbers 
of ferns and orchids of diircrcnt kinds clung. Tlicir trunks wore moss- 
grown and weather-beaten. The undergrowth consisted of ferns up to our 
shoulders. Tnily an elephant has a noble nature, and one may almost 
believe he delights in the wild places he inhabits as much for their Iteauty 
£13 for the safety they afford. He wanders from stream to hill-top, rubs his 
tough hide against the mighty forest giants, and lives without fear, except of 
man, his only enemy. What a bloodthirsty creature tlie self-constituted lord 
of creation is ! Though impressed with the wild Iwauty of the creations of 
Nature around him, how his heart jumps at the sound of the game which he 
has doomed to destruction ! and with Nature only as a witness, how lie fear- 
lessly raises his impious hand against her creatures ! 

Despite these and similar somewhat sad reflections, which must come 
upon all sportsmen at times, I cannot look back upon this hunt but as one 
of the most interesting and exciting I ever had. Its length, the alternations 
of hope and misgiving as to the result, tlie final succe.s3, and the trophies I 
won, make it stand first in my memory. 

This was the largest elejihant, and ijossessed of the best tusks, of any I 
have ever shot. The following are his measurements : — * 

yt. rii. 

0 7 

. 2C 

2 4" 

6 0 
4 II 

. 1 4i 

74J lb. 


Vertical lieigbt at filinalder, 

Length from tip of tniiik to tip of tail. 
Each showing out of gam. 

When taken out j 

( left, 

Circumference at gum, 


Tusks 


Weight 


( right, 37n 
(left, 37 ) 


Of course I was veiy liberal to the Kurrabas and otliers on this occa- 
sion. To give an idea of the expense of such a trip, I add a list of what I 
disbursed amongst them. The rupee is counted at two shillings : — 
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Vyt. 

Pi'cscnt to nine Knrrabas, ...... 36 

C'umbleys (blankets) to do., ..... 15 

Present to my giiu-WrerB, ..... 30 

lloloyas for cleaning the skull, ..... 3 

Warm clothes for servants, . . . . .20 

Two carts to K4kankol£, ...... 20 

Tobacco, arrack, and rice, ...... 20 

Sundries, say . ..... C 

Total, . . 100 (£15) 


One remarkable incident that happened to me in the Kakankot^ jungles 
on another occasion was the accidental shooting of an elephant in a pit 1 
was following a herd at the time, and had sent two Kurrabas ahead on the 
trail, when one of them came running back, gesticulating frantically, and 
said an elephant had fallen into a pit, and was just getting out Away he 
went again, I trying in vain to understand from him what liad occurred, 
until he pointed ahead into the long grass and said, “ There, there 1 shout 
him, shoot him I ” Not knowing wliat to make of this, except that there was 
an elephant somewhere in the grass, I ran on, and almost fell into an old 
disused pitfall, which now contained an elephant His liead was a little 
above the level of the ground. As I stepped quickly back he threw his 
fore-feet on to the bank, and tried to reach me with his tusks. The whole 
occurrence was so sudden and unexpected, and his rush so startling, that I 
instinctively pulled the trigger of my 4-bore rifle from my hip as I stepped 
back ; there was no time to bring it to my shoulder. The shot went through 
the base of his right tusk and buried itself deeply in his neck. He fell 
backwanls, but recovering himself, he commenced dashing his head with 
great violence against the sides of the pit in his stupefaction. I theieforc 
took a light gun from Jafler and killed him. The shot from the 4-boi-e was 
a mortal one, and sparing him was merely prolonging his agony. 

The elephant’s getting into the pit had apparently occurred as follows : 
The henl had passed about two hours before. The pit was one of a number 
of old disused ones, scattered throughout the jungles, and was not now even 
covered in for elephant-catching. It had not been used for many years, 
and the overhanging lemon-grass half hid it from view. The tusker, not 
perceiving it, perhaps when gambolling with his companions, had fallen in. 
The herd had immediately fled in alarm, ns elephants always do ; and when 
the Kurrabas came upon the elephant trying to clamber out they thought 
he was on the point of succeeding, and by their excitement led me to the 
hasty action which resulted in his death. He would have worked down 
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the bank of tlie pit with his tusks, and made his escape in a few hours, as 
it was only seven feet deep, but had 1 known how ho was circumstanced of 
course I would not have fired at him. It was a strange combination of acci- 
dents, the elepliant’s falling into the pit to begin with, and his meeting his 
death at my hands in such an untoward manner. 1 could but agree with 
Jaffer’s view of the case, that it was his Idmut, or fiite. 

We had a fine example upon this occasion of tlie effects of fear — the 
power of the senses over the physical faculties. One Kurraba, who was 
much afraid of elephants, peered into tlie pit with a nervous air w’hich 
amused my gun-bearers, and llettay, who was standing near, gave him 
a sudden push into it and on to the dead elephant. The K'.'.rraba’s fear 
knew no bounds. He rushed at the most difficult side of the pit, attempted 
to scramble up, fell back when he was just at the top, tried again, falling 
down upon the elephant as before, and in his desperation 1 believe would 
not have succeeded in the next five minutes, when one instant’s coolness 
would have released him. He screamed as if he were possessed, and when 
some one hauled him out he ran away for fifty yards before stopping. This 
little incident, from its suddenness and ridiculousness, caused much amuse- 
ment, and the Kurraba was made the butt of a good many pleasantries for 
the rest of the day. 

I once encountered a rather unexpected fellow-sportsman in the hunting- 
field. My tent was pitched at I’oonjoor, in the mitldle of a fine open plain, 
on the bank of the Ilonhollay river. As I rode into camp on my arrival I 
observed three small tents, like gipsies’ wigwams, half hidden amongst the 
dense and rank undergrowth on the edge of the jungle bordering the plain. 
On inquiry I was informed that these more picturesque than convenient 
tenements belonged to a clergyman and two half-Ciiste police inspectors who 
were chaperoning his reverence on a shooting expedition. Tlisy were from 
the Madras district of Coimbatore, which runs close to Poonjoor. I’oonjoor 
was an unfrequented spot, and I was surprised that any one should have 
found their way there but myself ; nor was my astonishment lessened when 
I learnt that the reverend gentleman and his assistants had shot an elephant 
the day before, and were now gone forth to bring in his tusks ! This was 
more than a sporting layman could bear with equanimity, particularly as 
elephant-shooting was prohibited in Mysore, and we who lived in the country 
were obliged to content ourselves with very little of it. I therefore felt this 
poaching and clerical outrage quite a personal grievance. 

As I was enjoying the beauty of the scenery around camp half an hour 
before sunset, and forming hopes of the morrow’s sport, watching the chang- 
ing light on the cliffs before me, and upon the smooth and rounded grass- 
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hills of ihe higher ranges of the Billiga-runguns, my tranquillity was disturbed 
by seeing his reverence with his coat off, dragging an elephant’s ear in one 
hand, whilst he carried three feet of its trunk over his shoulder, across the 
plain towards his tents ! This was maddening 1 I felt tliat I met him at 
a serious disadvantage, and 1 am afraid I approached his lowly tenement in 
a wrong spirit ; it had to be such an extremely humble one, as 1 had nothing 
to set off against his tusker ! 

However, I found him as pleasant a companion as he was a keen sports- 
man. He was chaplain to the Madras Bailway Company, his duty being 
to visit the various employees at stations along the line where there were 
no facilities for public worship. My wicked feelings regarding the elephant 
vanished in his genial society ; and when I learnt some time afterwards of 
the disasters which followed his trip — of his having got severe jungle-fever, 
tlie effects of the damp encampment he had chosen at Foonjoor ; and tliat, 
when on a trip to the Hcilghcrrics to dispel its effects, he had got married, 
and had been obliged to sell off his battery, — I felt none of the delight 
which 1 am afraid 1 might have experienced at Foonjoor could 1 have con- 
templated his future reduced condition. 

The narrowest escape I ever had in elephant-shooting happened more 
than a thousand miles from the scene of the above adventures. It occurred 
in the Garrow hills, whilst 1 was in temporary chaige of the Elephant 
Kheddah Establishment in Bengal in 1 875-7 G. Before relating it 1 will 
venture to give a short account of these hills, as they are practically a terra 
incognita, even to Europeans in India, not a hundred of whom have ever 
visited them. The duty which led me into the hUls was a prospecting 
expedition for the elephant-catching establishment. 1 had with mo nine 
elephants for travelling. The large number in the stud at Dacca enabled 
me to select good ones, with which I was able to move comfortably and fiEist 

The Garrow hills are situated on the north-eastern frontier of Bengal, 
and are bounded by Nepaul on the north, and Assam on the east. They 
are some 4000 square miles in extent, or four times the area of the NcU- 
gherries. They have only been subject to British rule since 1868 ; prior 
to this they were independent and unexplored territory. The lawlessness 
of the Garrows, who made raids into the low country of Bengal from time 
to time, eventually necessitated their being placed under supervision. For 
this purpose an armed police force entered the hills in 1868, and established 
the present small hill-station of Tura. The hills are now under the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. A deputy commissioner, police officer, and surgeon 
reside at Tura, which boasts of three wooden bungalows, a rough-and-ready 
style of jail for peccant Garrows, and a compact block of police huts. It 
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has water “ laid on ” from tlie liills above, and neatly-cut walks and rides 
through the woods near. 

Until 1870 this distant abode of the IJritisU Lion was defended by a 
stockade, the palisades bristling with sbai-p liic-bartlened bamboos, whilst 
tlie neighbourhood wa.s pleasantly The uninitiated may imagine 

that this panjiting is some ornamental arrangement of the grounds, so 1 
must explain that panjics an* not a d(;viee for the attraction, but for the 
discouragement, of visitom. They consist of bamboo spikes driven into the 
ground, almost level with the surface, the earth being scraped away round 
each so as to form a cu]>. Hundreds of these are laid in every direction; 
grass, falling leaves, I'tc., soon hide them ; and if trodden upoi they inflict 
fearful W'ounds. A idacc strongly jHinjud is quite safe against night attack 
or general assault, and can oidy be ap]iroachcd by a person knowing the 
locality, or after the shall have been disposed of in deUiil. 

The GaiTOw people are not toll, but are well built, and both men and 
women have open, good-natured countenances. They are warlike and con- 
stantly at variance amongst themselves, feuds between diifcrcnt villages 
being kejjt up for many years. They have a passion for human heads, and 
are in the habit of decapitating their enemies. When a village has jmsessed 
itself of the head of a member of another, there is no i)cace between the two 
communities until the loss has been adjusted by a head from the original 
offenders. Open fighting is not resorted to so much as stealth. Vor this 
reason Garrows seldom venture abroad but in well-armed ij.artics. They 
believe that a decapitated person cannot be at peace in the next world until 
they have got another head for him from amongst his munlerers. Con- 
sequently a sacred obligation rests n|)on his friends to procure him one. It 
may be soon, or not for years, but it must be got in the end. When a long 
interval of time intervenes, they are accustomed to say that their friend in 
the next world wiU have a “ very long neck ! " Much has been done by 
the British Government since taking over the hills to put a stop to this 
practice, and it is now only in vogue in villages distant from Tura, and 
which ore still little influenced by British power. I learnt from Captain 
Williamson, the Deputy Commissioner at Tura, that if the skulls collected by 
contending villagers be destroyed, the feud must, by the Garrows’ usages, 
cease, and that he had bad an immense number burnt at Tura in presence 
of the parties interested, though there was no doubt they were but a small 
portion of the heads still in the possession of the Garrows. 

For dress the men wear a strip of cloth round their loins, and the women 
merely a band of cloth about a foot in width and just long enough to meet 
round the hips, where it is knotted by the upper comers on the right-hand 
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side. This perilous species uf petticoat is occasionally weighted by the 
punctilious with four or five rows of beads along the lower hem. The 
women are well made, and one or two of the younger ones I saw were 
decidedly pretty. They wear large bunches of brass rings, 3^ inches in 
diameter, in their cars ; this gives a stiff carriage to the head. One beauty, 
who permitted me to count her ornaments, had thirty-two rings in each 
ear. I weighed some spare ones ; they were sixteeen to the pound. The 
lubes of their ears were distended in consequence, though the weight is 
partly sustained by a string acro.ss the head. The holes through their ears 
are frequently large enough to admit of three fingers being inserted together, 
and one fair one had the lube of one car tom through ; tliis, strange to say, 
is considered a point of beauty amongst them. What tortures will not the 
softer sex all the world over inflict upon themselves in gratification of their 
vanity ! Agonies from which strong men would recoil are nothing to them. 

The jungles in the Garrow hills differ widely in character from any- 
thing to be seen in the south of India. There is a scarcity of heavy timber, 
uwing to immemorial joom, or dhtya cultivation (the felling of heavy forest 
and sowing for one or two seasons); consequently, in the absence of shade, 
grass fifteen to twenty feet high, creepers, canes, and undergrowth of all 
kinds, flourish apace. Tiiere is a large amount of bamboo in the hills, but 
it is of an inferior kind. There arc few places where anything like stalking 
can be done ; consequently, though game is plentiful, it is not a desirable 
hunting-ground. The game comprises wild cleidiants, a few rhinoceros, 
buffalo in the lower valleys, bison, bears, sarabur, barking-deer, two kinds 
of pheasants, jungle-fowl {OaUus f&rruginms ; the common grey jungle-fowl 
of Southern India — Gullus sonneratii — is here unknown) ; the hullook, or 
tailless black monkey (and at least two other species) ; and a few minor 
animals. 

The hills are well suited for elephant-catching; the herds are large, 
numerous, and undisturbed, and the supply of water and fodder unlimited. 
There would be some little difficulty about labour at first, as the low-country 
people fear entering the hills, evil spirits and fevers being supposed to be 
somewhat prevalent I therefore decided on this occasion not to commence 
kheddahs in tliis locality, but it will probably be one of the most important 
elephant-fields for the supply of the l^ngal Commissariat hereafter. 

Having made all the inquiries I desired, I commenced my return-march 
to tlie plains of BengaL Tliis was in October 1875. During the first day’s 
march I passed two large herds of elephants ; one probably contained eighty 
individuals. Next morning I was walking in advance of the baggage-ele- 
phants when we heard elephants feeding in a valley to our right. The 
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jungle was tolerably feasible here, so I determined to have a look at them 
to form an idea of their general stamp, and wliat fodder they were most 
intent upon, and other particulars. My gun-bearer, Jaffer, who had accom- 
panied me to Bengal from Mysore, and an experienced mahout to examine 
the elephants, accompanied me, with a heavy rifle in case of accidents. Thu 
herd consisted of about fifty individuals, and after examining them for nearly 
an hour at close quarters, merely keeping the wind, we turned to rejoin the 
pad-elephant on the path. 

Just then a shrill trumpeting and cra.shing of bamboos about two hun- 
dred yards to our left broke the stilhress, and from the noise w'e knew it 
was a tusker-fight. We ran towards the place where the soumk of combat 
were increasing every moment : a deep ravine at last oidy separated us 
fium the combatants, and we could see the tops of the bamboos bowing as 
the monsters bore each other backwards and forwards witli a crashing noise 
ill their tremendous struggles. As we ran along the bank of the nullah 
to find a crossing, one elephant uttered a deep roar of pain, and crossed 
the nullah some' forty yards in advance of us, to our side. Here he com- 
menced to destroy a bamboo-clump (the bamlioos in these hills have a very 
laige hollow, and are weak and comparatively worthless) in sheer fury, 
gr umbling deeply the while with rage and pain. Blood was streaming from 
a deep stab in his left side, high up. He was a very laige elephant, with 
long and fairly thick tusks, and w'ith much white about the forehead ; the 
left tusk was some inches shorter than the right. 

The opponent of this Goliath must have been a monster indeed to 
have worsted him. An elephant-fight, if tlie combatants are well matched, 
freiiuently lasts for a day or more, a round being fought every now and 
then. The beaten elephant retreats temporarily, followed leisui'ely by the 
other, until by mutual consent they meet again. Q'he more powerful ele- 
phant occasionally keejis bis foe in view till he perhaps kills him ; other- 
wise, the beaten elephant lictakes himself off fur good on finding he has the 
worst of it. Tails are frequently bitten off in these encounters. This muti- 
lation is common amongst rogue-elephants, and amongst the females in a herd ; 
in the latter case it is generally the result of rivalry amongst themselves. 

The wounded tusker was evidently the temporarily-beaten combatant 
of the occasion, and I have seldom seen such a picture of power and 
rago as he presented, mowing the bamboos down with trunk and tusks, 
and bearing the thickest part over with his fore-feet. Suddenly his whole 
demeanour changed. He backed from the dump and stood like a statue. 
Not a sound broke the sudden stillmss for an instant, llis antagonist was 
silent, wherever he was. Now the tip of his trunk came slowly round in our 
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direction, and I saw that we were discovered to his fine sense of smell. We 
had been standing silently behind a thin bamboo-clump, watching him, and 
when I first saw that he liad winded us, 1 imagined he might take himself 
otf. But his frenzy quite overcame all fear for the moment ; forward went 
his ears and up went his tail, in a way wliich no one who has once seen liio 
signal in a wild elephant can mistake the significance of, and in the samo 
instant he wheeled round with astonishing quickness, getting at once into 
full speed, and boro straight down upon us. The bamboos by which we 
were partly hidden were useless as cover, and would have prevented a clear 
shot, so I stepped out into open gi'ound the instant the elephant commenced 
his charge. I gave a shout in the hope of stopping him, which failed. I 
hod my No. 4 doable smooth-bore loaded with 10 drams in hand. 

I fired when the elephant was about nine paces distant, aiming into his 
curled trunk about one foot below the fatal bump between the eyes, os his 
head was held very high, and this allowance had to bo made for its eleva- ' 
tion. I felt confident of the shot, but made a grand mistake in not giving 
lum both barrels ; it was useless to reserve the left as I did at such close 
quarters, and 1 deserved mote than what followed for doing so. The smoke 
from the 10 drams obscured the elephant, and I stooped quickly to see 
where he lay. Good heavens ! he had not been even checked, and was 
upon met There was no time to step right or left. His tusks came 
through the smoke (his head being now held low) like tlie cow-catchers 
of a locomotive, and I had just time to fall flat to avoid being hurled along 
in front of him. 1 fell a little to the right ; the next instant down came 
his ponderous fore-foot within a few inches of my left thigh, and I should 
have been trodden on had I not been quick enough, when I saw the fore-foot 
coming, to draw my leg from the sprawling position in wliich 1 fell. As 
the elephant rushed over me he shrieked shrilly, which showed his trunk 
was uncoiled ; and his head also being held low instead of in charging posi- 
tion, I inferred rightly that he was in full flight. Had he stopped I should 
have been caught, but the heavy bullet had taken all the fighting out of 
him. Jafler had been disposed of by a recoiling bamboo, and was now lying 
almost in tbe elephant’s line ; fortunately, however, the brute held on. I 
was covered with blood from the wound inflicted by his late antagonist in 
his left side ; even my hair was matted together when the blood became 
dry. The mahout had jiimped into the deep and precipitous nullah to our 
left at the commencement of hostilities. 

How it was that 1 did not bag the elephant 1 cannot telL Probably I 
went a trifle high, but even then the shock should have stepped him. He was, 
1 believe, unable to pull up, being on a gentle incline and at full speed, though 
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doubdcBS all hostile intentions were knocked out of liim by the severe visi- 
tation upon his knowledge-box. Had I done anything but what I did at 
the critical moment there is no doubt I should have been caught I felt as 
collected through it all as possible. The deadly coolness wliich sportsmen 
often experience is in proportion in its intensity to the increase of danger and 
necessity for nerve. 

Jaifer and I picked ourselves up and pursued the retreating tusker. lie 
was now going slowly and wearily, and wo were up witli him in two hun- 
dred yards from the scene of our discomfiture, but in such thick cover that 
it would have been folly to have closed with him there ; so, as wn had the 
wind, we kept about thirty yards beliind him. Unfortunately tho bamboo- 
cover was extensive, and in almut a quarter of a mile be joined the hcrt.1 
without once emerging into the open, as we had hoped he would, and afford 
us another chance. The herd had only gone about two hundred yards at 
tho shot, and were feeding again ; and as I feared that following the tusker 
would only bring us into colli.sion wdtli other elephants, wo abandoned the 
chase and returned to tho pad-clophaut. Had I only had my Mysore Sho- 
laga or Kurraba trackers with me we should no doubt have recovered tho 
elephant. 

In Chapter VI. I have referred to the very largo tusk of an elephant 
shot in the BiUiga-rungun hills by Sir Victor Brooke and Colonel Douglas 
Hamilton, some years before I first shot there. For the following interesting 
account of their adventures with this cle})hant I am indebted to .the pen of 
Sir Victor. The tusk referred to is, I believe, the largest on record for an 
Indian elephant. 

“In July 1863, Colonel I*''”gla3 Hamilton and I were shooting on the 
Hassanoor hills. Southern India. We had had excellent sport, but until the 
date of tho death of tho big tusker, had not come aenws any elephants. 
Upon the morning of that day, in the jungles to the cast of the Hassanoor 
bungalow, wo had tracked up a fine tusker, wliich, partly from over-anxiety, 
and partly, I must confess, from the eflcct on my nervous system of the 
presence of the first wild bull-elephant I had ever seen, I had failed to bag. 
About mid-day I was lying on my bed chewing the cud of vexation, and 
inwardly vowing terrible vengeance on the next tusker I might meet, when 
two natives came in to report a herd of elephants in a valley some three or 
four miles to the nortli of our camp. To prepare ourselves was the work of 
a few seconds. As we arrived on the ridge overlooking the valley where the 
elephants were, we heard the crackling of bamboos, and occasionally caught 
sight of tlie back of an elephant as it crossed a break amongst the confused 
mass of tree-tops upon which we were gazing. Ihresently one of the 
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elephants trumpeted loudly, which attracted the attention of some people 
herding cattle on the opposite side of the valley, who, seeing us, and divin* 
ing our intentions, yelled out, “ dnay I &nay ! " (elephants) at the top of 
their voices, in the hopes no doubt of receiving a reward for their untimely 
information. The cflcct of these discordant human cries was magical; 
every matted clump seemed to heave and shake and vomit forth an ele- 
phant With marvellous silence and quickness the huge beasts marshalled 
themselves together, and by the time they appeared on the more open 
ground in the centre of the valley, a mighty cavalcade was formed which, 
once seen, can never be forgotten. There were about eighty elephants in 
the herd. Towards the head of the procession was a noble bull, with a pair 
of tusks such as are rarely seen nowadays in India Following him in 
direct line came a medley of elephants of lower degree — bulls, cows, and 
calves of every Size, some of the latter frolicking with comic glee, and 
bundling in amongst the legs of their elders with the utmost confidence. 
It was truly a splendid sight, and I really believe that while it lasted 
neither Colonel Hamilton nor I entertained any feeling but that of intense 
admiration and wonder. At length the great stream was, we believed, over, 
and wo were commencing to arrange our mode of attack, when that hove in 
sight which called forth an ejaculation of astonishment from each one of 
us. Striding thoughtfully along in the rear of the herd, many of the mem- 
bers of which were, doubtless, his children, and his children’s children, came 
a mighty bull, the like of which neither my companion, after many years of 
jungle experience, nor the two natives who were with us, had ever seen 
before. But it was not merely the stature of the noble beast which aston- 
ished us, for that, though great, could not be considered unrivalled. It was 
the sight of his enormous tusk, which projected like a long gleam of light 
into the grass through which he was slowly wending his way, that held ns 
riveted to the spot With almost a solemn expression of countenance 
Colonel Hamilton turned to me and said, 'There's the largest tusker in 
India, old boy ; and come what may you must get him, and take his tusk 
to Ireland with you.’ It was in vain I expostulated with my dear old 
friend, recalling my morning’s mishap, and reminding him that in jungle- 
laws it stands written — ‘ Shot tom and turn about at elephants.’ It was of 
no avail. ‘ You must bag that tusker,’ was all the answer I could get. 

" It took us but a short time to run down the slope, and to find the track 
which swept like a broad avenue along the bed of the valley. Cautiously 
we followed it up, and after about a quarter of a mile came upon the ele- 
phants. They were standing in perfect silence around the borders of a 
small glade, in tlie middle of which stood the great tusker, quite alone. 
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and broadside on. lie was about fifty yards from us, and therefore out of 
all elephant-shooting range, but the diQ'iculty was to shorten tlic distance. 
To approach direct was impossible, owing to the absolute waut of cover, so 
after some deliberation we decided on working to the right, and endeavouring 
to creep up behind a solitary tree which stood about twenty yards behind the 
elephant. When within ten yaixls of this tree we found, to our annoyance, 
a watchful old cow, who was not furtlier tlian fifteen yards from us, and to 
our right, and had decided suspicions of our proximity. To attempt to gain 
another foot would have been to run the risk of disturbing the elephants. 
Seeing this, and knowing the improbability of our ever getting the bull out- 
side the herd again, Colonel Hamilton recommended me to cteep a little 
to the left so as to get the shot behind his ear, and to try tlic effect of 
my big Purdey rifle, while he kept his eye on the old cow in case her 
curiosity should induce her to become unpleasant. I should mention that we 
now, for the first time, perceived tliat the old bull hr.d only one perfect tusk, 
the left one being a mere stump, projecting but a little beyond the npp<w 
lip. I accordingly followed Colonel Hamilton’s suggestion. At the shot 
the old bull, Avith a shrill trumpet of pmn and rage, swiing round on his 
hind-legs as on a pivot, receiving my second baixel, and two from Colonel 
Hamilton. This staggered the old fellow dreadfully, and as he stood facing 
us Colonel Hamilton ran up within twelve yjirds of him with a very large 
single-bore rifle, and placed a bullet between his eyes. Had the rifle been 
as good as it was big I believe this would have ended the fray; but though 
its shock produced a severe momentary effect, the bullet had, as we after- 
Avards ascertained, only penetrated three or four inches into the cancellous 
tissue of the frontal bones. After swaying backAvards and forwards for a 
moment or two, during Avhich I gave him both barrels of my second rifle, 
the grand old beast seemed to rally all his forces, and rolling up his trunk, 
and sticking his tail in the air, rushed off trumpeting and whistling like 
a steam-engine. Colonel Hamilton followed and fiiud two more hurried 
shots, while I remained behind to load the empty rifles. This completed, 
I joined my friend, whom I found standing in despair at the edge of a 
small ravine overgrown with tangled underwood, into which the tusker 
had disappeared. For some little time I found it difllcult to persuade 
Colonel Hamilton to continue the chase. Long experience had taught him 
how rarely elephants when once alarmed arc met Avith a second time the 
same day. At length, however, finding that I was determined to follow 
the tracks of the noble beast nntU I lost them, even should it involve sleep- 
ing upon them, my gallant old friend gave way and entered eagerly into a 
pursuit which at the time he considered almost, if not absolutely, useless. 
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It would be tedious, even were it possible, to describe all the details of the 
long stern-chase which followed. After emerging from the thorny ravine 
into which the elephant had disappeared, the tracks led over a series of 
extensive open grassy glades, crossed the Mysore-IIassanoor road beyond 
the seventh milestone, and then followed the deep sandy bed of a dry river 
for a con-siderable distance. At length, when about nine weary miles had 
been left behind us, we began to remark signs of the elephant having relaxed 
a little in his direct onward flight. His tracks commenced to zigzag back- 
wards and forwards in an undecided manner, and finally led down a steep 
grassy slope into a densely-matted thorny jungle, bordering a small stream 
at its foot. I was the first to arrive at the edge of the thicket, and without 
waiting for my companions, who were out of sight, followed the tracks cau- 
tiously into it. I soon found that it was almost impossible to track the ele- 
phant any further. The entire thicket was traversed by a perfect labyrinth 
of elephant-paths, and on each path were the more or less recent footprints 
of elephants. Giving up the idea of tracking for the moment, 1 w'as on 
the i>oint of commencing a further exploration of the thicket, when a low 
hiss attracted my attention, and looking round I saw the native who had 
accompanied us beckoning to me and gesticulating in the most frantic 
manner. Upon going to him he pointed eagerly in front of him, and 
following the direction of his finger my eyes alighted, not upon the elephant 
as I had expected, but ui)on Colonel Hamilton, who from behind the trunk 
of a small tree was gazing intently towards the little stream winch ran not 
more than thirty yanls from where ho was standing. With the greatest 
care I stole up to his side. ‘ There he is in front of you, standing in the 
stream ; you had better take him at once or he will bo off again,’ were the 
welcome words which greeted my ears. At the same moment my eyes were 
gratified by the indistinct outline of the mighty bull, who, already suspicious 
of danger, was standing perfectly motionless in the middle of the stream, 
which was so narrow that the branches of the low bamboos on its banks 
nearly met across it. The dLstanco — ^twenty-seven yanls — was too great for 
certainty, but there was no choice, as even if the elephant had been utterly 
unaware of our vicinity, the tangled, thorny nature of the dense jangle sur- 
rounding him would have rendered it impossible to have approached nearer 
without discovery. As it was, the perfect immobility of all save his eye, 
and every now and again the quickly-altered position of his tattered ears, 
showed undeniably that the chances of flight and battle were being weighed 
in the massive hea<l, and that there was no time to lose. Covering the orifice 
of the ear with as much care as if the shot had been at an egg at a hundred 
yards, I fired. A heavy crash and the sudden expulsion of the stream from 
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its bed ten or twelve feet into the air followed the report, and I have a 
dim recollection of my old friend hugging me the next moment in his 
delight while ho exclaimed, * Splendid, old boy I he’s decod ; and the biggest 
tusker ever killed in India ! ’ But our work was not yet over. With one 
or two tremendous lurches from side to side the old bull regained his feet, 
but only to be again felled by my second barrel, and this time to rise no 
mom. The shades of evening were closing in fast, and a long journey 
lay between us and home, so we had but a few moments to adniiro 
one of the grandest trophies it hiis ever fallen to the lot of a sportsman 
to secure.” 

There is a common elephant-shooting story wliich one frequently hears 
in India, of sportsmen having been overtaken by infuriated elephants which 
have endeavoured, but failed, to pin them to the ground, a tusk entering 
the earth on each side of them, whilst they have escaped without injury. 
I have never heard any one say the occurrence had happened to himself, 
but men have been named — generally Major somebody — as having under- 
gone the agony. Why unfortunate majors should always bo selected ns the 
victims is not easy to understand. I think the popular idea of a major is a 
man arrived at an age when a rubber and a cheroot, or a game at billiards, 
is more congenial diversion than foot-racing with w'ounded elephants, and 
of a figure which would not fit easily between a pair of tusks. Were a 
slim sub-lieutenant substituted as the hero, the story would be robbed of a 
certain amount of its improbability. Then why the victim should be robed 
in a jacket of spotless white — as sometimes the more daring versions 
affirm — it is difficult to conjecture. It is certainly not a suitable colour 
for jungle-shooting, though it answers well in the story, as it shows plainly 
to the horrified listener the blood which has trickled from the wounded 
monster’s forehead on to the unhappy major’s back ! 

My readers may rest assured that no major who was ever prodded at 
by an elephant lived to become a lieutenant-colonel. It is almost a physi- 
cal impossibility that a man could be got between the tusks, on the ground, 
without the elephant’s kneeling or treading on him ; and as the elephant 
uses its ponderous fore-feet in addition to its tusks in disposing of an 
enemy, nor major nor other man would be likely to escape a deliberate 
attempt at scotching him. 

The manner in which wild animals, especially herbivorous ones, recover 
from severe wounds, which in India always become fly-blown in a few 
hours, is worthy of remark. Some flies deposit their young alive as very 
small maggots. I have known many people doubt this fact. Indeed I 
myself could scarcely believe it at first, but I found the fact was well 
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known amongst natives, and I have often observed maggots produced in 
this manner. The parent fly deposits as many young maggots as would 
cover a shirt-button. When first produced the young are about a six- 
teciitli of an inch in length, but they grow with wonderful rapidity. 

When an animal’s wound is fly-blown it constantly rubs the part against 
trees, and an elephant blows mud or dust upon it. Carnivorous animals 
excepted, very few, I believe, die of putrefaction of their wounds, though 
I have known bison and elephants have unhealed wounds for upwards 
of a year. It is marvellous how they manage to keep them clean. I 
have seen a mass of maggots as large as an egg which had fallen from 
an elephant's wound where he had rubbed against a tree. 
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THE INDIAN BISON (GAV/EUS GAURDS). 


OT8TRID0T1ON IX INDIA— APPEARAXCE—HSIOnT— SIZE OP H01IK8 — OREOARIODB NATURE 
—FOOD — CHARACTER — BADITAT — SUBJECT TO MURRAIN — INDIAN CATOLE DISEASES — 
BISON-CALVES— BOUNDS MADE BY BISON— FLESH— THE BISON AND MITHUN OR OAYAL 
OF BENGAL COMPARED — NEVER BROUOHT ALIVE TO ENOLAXD— MY OPPORTUNITIES OF 
OBSERVINO BISON — PROBABLE AOE ATTAINED BY BISON — SOLITARY BULLS— THEIR 
DISPOSITION— THEY CARRY THE BEST HEADS. 

T he Indian bison (Gavceus gaurtis), or the Oaur^is undoubtedly the finest 
species of the genus Bos in the world. It difl'crs in appearance from 
the American bison, commonly called Buffalo {Bison americanus), in being 
larger, in having no shaggy hair on the neck and shoulders, and in other 
essential particulars of form ; whilst it lives entirely in dense forests, espe- 
cially those of hill-tracts, instead of on open prairies like the Americai^ bison. 

The bison is distributed throughout India and the countries immediately 
to the cast of the Bay of Bengal wherever the conditions necessary to its 
existence — viz., lieavy forests of large extent, and hilly country — are 
found. It prefers high elevations, from 2000 to 5000 feet, but is found 
also in the low country. I have shot bison within three miles of the coast 
in Chittagong, at an elevation of under 100 feet. The bison is not found 
in Ceylon, but is stated by Jerdon^ to have existed there sixty years ago, 
and to have become extinct. It would be interesting to know to what 
cause this is to be attributed, if true, — as the wild elephant, the bison’s 
almost invariable contemporary, still flourishes in the island. 

The prevailing colour of the bison is a dark coffee-brown amongst the 
cows, which deepens to black in mature and old bulls. The legs from the 
knees downwards, as also the forehead, are of a dirty white colour, whilst 
inside the thighs and fore-arms the hair is of a bright chestnut. The head is 
* The accuracy of this statement seems donbtftil. 
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somewhat short atid square for the size of tlie animal, particularly in the 
bulls. The eye is a peculiar feature, the pupil being a pale slaty blue and 
very largo, which gives a solemn appearance to the animal when at rest. 
The ears arc broad, and are like those of the deer tribe rather than the 
Bovulw. The neck is short, heavy, and immensely powerful. 

The bison has no hump above the level of the dorsal ridge, but there is 
an exuberance of flesh in the bulls immediately over the shoulders. The 
dorsal ridge nms with a slight rise backwards to about the middle of the 
back, and there ends abruptly with a drop of nearly five inches in large 
animals. The quarters are plump and the tail somewhat short. 

The largest bulls stand eighteen hands (six feet) at tlie shoulder, and 
according to Elliot, as quoted by Jerdon, even six feet one and a half inch. 
I have never myself shot them above eighteen hands fair vertical measure- 
ment. The animal when standing certainly docs not look its height. The 
hide of old bulls is frequently almost devoid of hair on the quarters, and 
after a sharp hunt gives out an oily sweat In this peculiarity the bison 
differs from domestic cattle, which never sweat under any exertion. 

The cow is considerably lighter in make and colour than the bull, and 
is more active. The horns are more slender and upright, with more inwai’d 
curvature, and the frontal ridge is scarcely perceptible. In young animals 
the horns are smooth and polished ; in old bulls they are nigged and in- 
dented at the base, and massive and w'om at the points. 

In old bulls the vertical form of the cows* and younger bulls’ horns is 


replaced by a mucli more horizontal Rrowth. The largest 

bull that 

I have 

shot had horns which measured as follows : — 




Ft. 

In. 

From tip to tip, round the outer edge and across the forehciul, , 

6 

2 

Across tlic sweep, ...... 

. 0 

33 

Circumference of horn nt base, well clear of forehead, . 

0 

19 

Between tips, ....... 

0 

19 


Iloms ai'c seldom found larger than the above in all their dimensions. 

The bison’s appearance is a strange adnuxture of that of the genera Bos 
and Bubalus. In Canareso, and, in some localities, in Hindoostanee, the bison 
is called the jungle-buffalo. The old bulls with almost hairless hides, and 
both sexes as to their white foreheads and stockings, and the peculiar habit 
of holding their noses almost horizontally when staring at any strange object, 
closely resemble the buffalo. Their legs, too, are short, and their carcasses 
are heavy, which further assists the likeness. I found some difficulty in 
getting my Mussulnuln shikaries to cat bison at first, though their throats 
were duly cut, as they regarded them os buffaloes, which many Mussulmdns 
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in Southern India do not eat ; but I did not find this prejudice regarding 
buffaloes existing in Bengal. 

Bison seldom form lierds of more tliau thirty or forty individuals ; the 
general number is about twelve. I have, however, seen a collection which, 
1 believe, contained not less than one hundred. 1 1 was at the comnjcnce- 
incnt of the early rains whilst jiasture was still limited, and this gathering 
was very temporary. One bull holds undisputed sway in each herd, the 
other males being younger animals incajiablc of disputing his authority. On 
the leading bull’s strength declining with age he is ousted by more youthful 
rivals, and thenceforward invariably, I believe, leads a solitary life, unless ho 
is able to force himself for a season into a lim'd whose chief is in worse case 
than himself. I have never found a really aged bull with a herd. 

I will first treat of the habits of herd-bison, and then of the solitary 
bulls ; the latter are noble beasts, and well entitled to a special notice. 

Herd-biso]i are shy and retiring in their habits, and retreat at once if 
intruded upon by man. They avoid the vicinity of his dwellings, and never 
visit patches of cultivation in the jungle, as do wild elephants, deer, and 
wild hog. Tlie bison is thus an animal w’hich would soon become extinct 
before the advance of civilisation w'em tlio latter rapid, or were the jungles 
wliich he roams limited in extent ; but his exemption from .serious diminu- 
tion, except in isolated positions, is secured by the existence of the con- 
tinuous jungles of the Western Glidts and other forest-ranges. 

Bison, though found in the low-country jungles, are very partial to high 
and well-wooded tracts, and their activity in hilly ground is astonishing. A 
herd scrambles up a steep hillside almost with the facility of a troop of 
deer, or thunders down a slope into the thicker cover of tlio valley, when 
alarmed, at a rapid trot or free gallop. 

The food of the bison — as of the wild elephant — consists chiefly of 
grasses, and only in a secondary degree of bamboo leaves and twigs, the 
thick and succulent tuberous shoots of the bamboo which appear during the 
rains, and of the bark of some trees, particularly one known in Canarusc as 
“ Nelly ” {PhyllarUhts emllica). Bison feed till about nine in the morning, 
or later in cloudy and rainy weather ; they then rest, lying down in bamboo- 
cover or light forest until the afternoon, when they rise to graze and drink ; 
they also invariably lie down for some hours during the night. 

Although certainly quick in detecting an intruder, bison can scarcely be 
considered naturally wary animals, as they seldom encounter alarms in their 
native haunts. Unsophisticated herds will frequently allow several shots to 
be fired at them before making off, .and even tlicn probably will not go far. 
But if subjected to frequent disturbance they quickly become as shy ns deer, 
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and if alarmed by the approach of man they retreat without loss of time. In 
localities exposed to frequent intrusion they are found only in small herds, 
and when startled retreat rapidly, and ttsually put a considerable distance 
between themselves and the apprehended danger before stopping. 

I have never known a case of lierd-bison attacking man, except such 
individuals as were wounded, and, being pursued, found themselves unable 
to escape. Even these more often die without resistance than otherwise. 
The character of ferocity sometimes given to bison by sportsmen is entirely 
foreign to their character, and can only have arisen in the hunters’ own 
fears which have led them to mistake for an attack what is really the 
Ixiwildcred rush of a herd misled by fright into the very danger they aim at 
avoiding. 

The habits of bison and wild elephants are very similar in many points. 
Their requirements in food and cover being almost identical, the same 
causes influence the movements of both. They are frequently found feeding 
together ; each are inoflbnsive and tolerant of the close proximity of the 
other. The remarks upon the habits of wild elephants in Chapter VI. may 
be applied with a few modifications to the bison. 

Both seek the deep and ever- verdant valleys, watered by perennial 
streams during the hot months, or from January to May, where they are 
safe from the jungle-fires which sweep the drier localities. With the early 
rains of April and May a plentiful crop of succulent young grass springs from 
beneath the black ashes, and the bison and elephants then roam forth to feed 
and enjoy their emancipation from the thraldom of the season of scarcity. 
About September the grass in hill-ranges has become so coarse, and the 
annoyance from insects during continued rain so great, that the herds move 
into more open country, and especially into forest-tracts at the foot of hill- 
ranges where suitable cover exists. Here the grass is seldom more than 
two or three feet high, whilst it is as many yards high on the hills, and 
there are comparatively few insect-pests. The herds have here to be con- 
tent with somewhat light cover , they usually lie up in bamboo-thickets, 
and if seriously alarmed retreat at once to the hills. 

Almost the only divergence in the habits of bison and wild elephants 
occurs here. Whilst the former timidly confine themselves to the forest, 
the elephants roam in herds or singly far oiit into open and partly-populated 
country. 

When in the low country the bison frequently visit the spots known as 
salt-licks, where a peculiar kind of earth is found, usually of a greasy con- 
sistency when wet, and of a dull-grey colour, of which all wild animals eat 
considerable quantities at intervals, more commonly in the wet weather. 
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Natives assert that tigers, and the Fdidoe generally, eat this earth. I have 
never myself seen traces of their doing so, though I tliink it prohahle, as 
my dogs would frequently eat it I do not know of any of these salt-licks 
existing at a great elevation in hill-ranges ; they appear to be found chiefly, 
if not entirely, in the low-country jungles, below 3000 feet 

It is whilst in the low country that bison sometimes suffer from Cattle 
diseases through feeding in jungles used by infected domestic cattle. These 
epidemics are exceedingly fatal The three most dreaded are called in 
Canarese: Dod~r6ga — The great sickness; Kd-by-rdga — Foot-and-mouth 
disease; Clveppay-rdga — Shoulder-blade disease. The following are the 
symptoms of each: — 

Dod-rdga . — The beast coughs once, the ears immediately droop, it 
stands listless, and will not graze. The coat becomes staring, violent purg- 
ing commences, the evacuations being mixed with bloody mucus ; there is 
much running at the nose and mouth, and the beast drinks to excess. Hies 
deposit their eggs about the mouth, eyes, and ears. It becomes rapidly 
weak and staggers. In from two to four days death generally ensues: 
some may live for a week. No effectual remedy is known. Of beasts 
attacked not more than about ten per cent recover; those in best con- 
dition are the chief sufferers ; old and poor cattle occasionally survive an 
attack. Beasts that have once been attacked are said never to have the 
disease again. It is highly infectious. Calves drinking infected beasts’ 
milk die. The stench from infected cattle is intolerable. The lowest 
castes of Hindoos (Holoyas and Madigas), and also wild hogs, eat the flesh 
of the dead cattle, without any ill effects ; but tigers will not touch it, or 
even, it is said, kill beasts suffering from the disease. Infected herds are 
frequently driven into jungles where tigers are known to be, as it is snper- 
stitiously believed by the natives that if the tiger can be got to kill a beast 
the disease will leave the rest It is probable that the disease is on the 
wane when the tiger recommences killing amongst them. The tiger, doubt- 
less, discriminates between infected herds and those not infected by the 
stench of the former. 

This disease prevailed among the bison in the Billiga-rungnn hills in 
1867, and the Shdlagas estimate that it killed two-thirds of them. I saw 
many of their remains when I first shot in the hills in 1869. Just as I 
was leaving India — in April 1877 — it again broke out amongst them, 
and I have no doubt has decimated them. It was introdiiced, on the 
latter occasion, by the famine-stricken cattle driven to the jungles for 
pasture when there was none elsewhere. 

KtiAyg-rdga . — In this disease the mouth of the infected animal becomes 
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sore, frothy, and suppurates, and thus renders grazing difficult The boast 
is observed to limp and lick its feet, which are found to swarm with mag- 
gots — the hoof having suppurated and become loose. Frequently the hoofs 
drop offi It is generally severe for a month. It is much less fatal than 
dod-rdga ; like that disease it is most destructive amongst young animals in 
good condition. Perhaps twenty-five per cent of beasts attacked die. There 
is no known remedy, but a collar of pieces of wood is occasionally put on to 
prevent the beast licking its feet. Infected cattle are also kept standing 
in puddles as a preventive against maggots. I have shot bison suffering 
from this disease. 

Cheppay-rdga is confined to beasts under three years of age, especially 
calves, and is invariably fatal. Ecasts quite well one day will be found to 
have a shoulder or hind-quarter swelled and puffy in the morning. The 
affected part feels spongy to the touch, and the beast limps. The stomach 
also swells. Death follows within six or eight hours. The flash of the 
dead animal looks black and inflamed. 

The bulk of cow-bison calve in September, a few in April and May. 
The bison-calf when very young resembles the calf of the domestic cow, 
the colour being a reddish brown, and the future white of the forehead 
and legs showing but indistinctly as a leaden tinge. The cow-bison 
separates from the herd when her calf is bom, and keeps it in one place 
for about four days, feeding near it till it is strong enough to accompany 
the herd, which remains in the locality, and which she then rejoins witli 
her offspring. The habits of bison and elephants differ in this respect ; tho 
female elephant does not separate from the herd ; the latter remains witli 
her for about two days after her calf is born. 

The bison utters three distinct sounds. The first is hardly like any 
uttered by the Bovidee, and closely resembles a common sound made by 
elephants. It is used by bison to call each other at a distance, and can 
be hoard for about a mile in favourable ground. It may be described as 
a sonorous bellow. The second is a low “ moo,’* indicative of apprehension 
or cariosity. I heard this from several cow- bison once when they dis- 
covered two Sholagas and myself creeping on hands and knees towards 
them in grass about three feet high; they probably supposed us to be 
tigers, os they stood their ground for half an hour, within forty yards, till 
I got a chance at, and killed, the bull. The third sound is the loud whis- 
tling snort of alarm with which they dash off when frightened. I have also 
heard a bison, held by bull-dogs, roar like a common bull. 

The flesh of the bison is somewhat coarse, but is well flavoured. Steaks 
cut from along the dorsal ridge behind the shoulders are the best. They 
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should be cut thick and grilled when fresh from the animal, with a plenti- 
ful dusting of black pepper, which process makes them tender. If the 
animal is allowed to get cold, or the steaks are cut thin, or are over-cooked, 
they will be as tough as leather. I have eaten steaks from the oldest 
buUs, cut out and cooked almost before they had given the last quiver, and 
found them excellent The marrow-bones are those above tlie knees and 
above the hocks ; the shin and shank bones are almost solid. 

In Mysore, except the two lowest castes, Holoyas and M:idigas, who 
cat any dead cattle, and tlie Kurrabas of Kiikenkote, no Hindoos will eat 
the flesh of the bison ; this is because it is, in tlieir opinion, the same as 
their sacred cow. As Mussulmans require the throat to be cut before 
it is dead, it is seldom bison-beef ai)pears in their wtrwt, as few people 
care to approach a dying bison whilst any doubts remain regardiug its 
demise. 

The bison has never been domesticated in Southern India, though I 
believe it could be under the same circumstances under which it, or its 
very near relative the gayal or mithin (Gavants fronialis), is kept in 
captivity in the countries to the east of the IJmhmapootra, Assam, Tip- 
perah, Chittagong hills, &c. But it is certain that it could never be kept 
out of its natural wilds, and its domestication would not thus bo of much 
practical value. A strain might possibly be obtained by crossing it with 
domestic cattle, and by toning down the first result with a further infu- 
sion of domestic blood, animals might be produced which would live in the 
plains, and the bison’s enormous strength would bo a gain in its 2 >rogcny. 
But to a people like the ordinary natives of India such considerations or 
experiments are of no interest 

No bison-calf has ever, I believe, reached England alive ; and though 
they have been kept for a year or so in India, they have not survived much 
longer away from their natural wilds. The domesticated individuals which 
I saw in tho Chittagong hill-tracts were in their native forests ; they merely 
returned to the villages at nightfall, where they were fed witli a little salt, 
the only tie between them and their owners. They were not secured or 
housed, but lay about on the village green, and at dawn they were off again 
to the jungles. Any that were required for milking were detained a few 
minutes, and then followed their companions. They had no attendants in 
the jungles. The hillmen informed me that they kept them chiefly for the 
sake of killing one occasionally for meat at feasts. These animals were 
thus feral to all intents and purposes, except in their having no dread of 
man. They seemed very peaceful in disposition. 1 was assured by the 
hillmen that they would not live more Uian a few months in the plains of 
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Bengal. Under similar conditions there is no doubt the bison would live, 
and probably breed with domestic cattle, upon his own forest ground in 
Southern India. 

I believe the distinction between tlio l)ison and the gayal was made by 
Cuvier, or Blyth ; and Dr Jerdon has quoted tliem. The difference is, how- 
ever, exceedingly slight, and from the sportsman or general observer’s point 
of view the two animals are to all intents and purposes identical. Were it 
not that I should be setting my opinion against that of the above-named 
eminent naturalists, I should say the animals are the same, and that the 
distinction has been founded on a comparison of tlic wild individuals in 
the one locality, and the domesticated and impure race in the other. The 
name gayal is nmrely the local native name in Bengal. 

When in the hill-tracts of Chittagong I saw luimbcrs of domesticated 
gayal^ and examined them closely. Jerdon says of this animal: "The 
gayal or mithun {Oax^mui froiitali^ is found in the hilly tracts to the etist 
of the Burrampooter, and at tlie head of the valley of Assam, the Mishneo 
hills and their vicinity, probably extending north and cast into the borders 
of China. It is domesticated extensively and easily, and has bred with the 
common Indian cattle. It is a heavy, clumsy-looking animal compared 
with the bison, the wild animal similarly coloured and with white legs. It 
browses more than the bison, and, unlike that, it has a small but distinct 
dewlap. The domesticated race extends south as far as Tij)pcrah and the 
Chittagong hills, and nortliwards has been seen grazing in company with 
the yak, close to the snows. It is better adapted lor rocky and precipitous 
gi'ound than the bison.” 

The points which Jerdon here notes seem slight divergencies on which 
to found a distinction between two animals, when it is seen that the follow- 
ing essentiarl points exist in both : the dorsal ridge ending abruptly in the 
middle of the back ; the peculiar light-blue full pupil of the eye ; the 
unmixed brown colour of the hide, with chestnut inside the thiglis and on 
the abdomen ; the white forehead and legs ; similar horns. 

In the alleged points of difference there seem to be none that may not 
be the direct result of the bison’s (or gayaVs) domestication. Heaviness and 
clumsiness of appearance might follow partial curtailment of the wanderings 
of the wild animal, wdiilst its browsing more than the bison of Southern 
India might be caused by local differences in pasture. I cannot imagine 
any animal better adapted for rocky and precipitous country than the bison ; 
but if the donie.stic gayal is so, that, too, may be a peculiarity arising from 
the nature of the country. The chief point of difference seems to be 
in the gayaVs having, it is said, a small dewdap which is wanting in the 
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bison. Tliis may have happened to be a peculiarity in certain specimens, 
and probably caused by crossing with domestic cattle ; but, even if pecu- 
liar to the whole species in the north-cast of Hindoosbin, it is not a more 
essential difference tlian that of male elephants in Ceylon being almost all 
tuskless, though identical with the elephants of continental India, amongst 
whom a tuskless male is a rarity. I venture to think that, unless the 
comparison is made between a wild (jayal and a wild bison, and some 
distinction is then established, the very slight difference, if any, that exists 
between them may be put down to partial domc.stication alone. 

I was determined to see a wild gayed for myself when in the Chittagong 
hills, and I was fortunate enough to shoot an old solitary bull, a very good 
specimen. The pursuit of this animal occupied me four days ; the dry- 
ness of the ground, and the inexpertness of the trackcis, made the hunt a 
difficult one. I can state that there was not one single point of diffcrcnco 
in appearance or size between it and the bison of Southern India, excej>t 
that the horns were somewhat smaller than what would have been looked 
for in a bull of its age in Southern India. 

I have enjoyed the best opportunities of observing bison in Mysore 
when mounted on an , elephant As bison and elephants constantly feeil 
together, the presence of an elephant causes them no alarm, nor do they 
observe the rider if he use ordinary precautions to conceal himself. Whilst 
some of the herd are lying down peacefully chewing the cud, or aflectionately 
licking each other’s ears and checks, others are grazing, or browsing on 
the young shoots of bamboo. The characteristic placidity of their di.sposi- 
tion is here seen to advantage ; and I have often wished for a pencil, and 
the ability to use it, rather than the murderous rifle, that I might carey 
away with me a representation of these scenes. I have often left the poor 
beasts undisturbed. 

I should think it probable, judging from the cases of two or three 
Brahminee bulls I have known of, which had entire liberty, the choice 
of fields to graze in, and no work under the yoke, that bison may live to 
about fifty years of ago. 


SOLITARY BISON. 

Unlike solitary elephants, individuals amongst which are frequently 
young males biding their time till they are able to appropriate a herd, soli- 
tary bison are always, os far as my experience goes, old bulls, and invariably 
scarred with healed cicatrices sliowing the fights they have been engaged in 
in their declining days. 
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Tlie morose and savage disposition frequently ascribed to these solitary 
animals is rather a traducement of them; and though jungle-people are 
occasionally killed by them, these mishaps arise rather through the circum- 
stances under which the solitary bison is often met, than from any change 
of disposition ascribable to liis banishment from tlie circle of his companions. 
In a herd of bison some individuals are generally standing up, and perceive 
the approach of an intruder; but with a solitary bull it not unfrequently 
happens that, whilst lying in long grass which liides him, a jungle-man in 
search of honey or roots ajiproaches his lair unawares. The bison perhaps 
imagines tliat it is a Siimbur or other animal moving through the grass, and 
does not rise till the man is nearly upon him, wlien he jumps up with a 
suddeniioss of wliich such a huge beast would hardly be thought capable, and 
seeing an intruder almost within horn’s reach, rushes at him to dash him 
from his path. I have not known any instance of an unwoundcd solitary 
bison attacking man except under the above circumstances. A gentleman 
was killed on the Ihiliiey hills in 1874, but this w^as through incautiously 
following a wounded bison into thick cover. In the above case the beast 
went on at once after killing iiis victim in his rush. Only in one case 
that I know of has a wounded bison turned and gored liis victim. I do 
not even think the solitary bull is more dangerous when wounded and 
followed up than a member of a herd. I have seen both die without resist- 
ance, and both gave some troulde. 

The solitary bull invariably canics the best head, and is a more noble 
object of pursuit tlian herd animals. After having shot a good many bison 
I have latterly given up firing at herds altogether, in favour of old bulls. 
In a herd it is always dillicult to secure the leader, unless he is a very pro- 
minent animal, and even then there are always so many wary cows that the 
herd may bo oft’ before there is time to pick out the bull. It is only the 
novice who cares to shoot herd - bison ; any one who has killed a fair 
number must have the iustincts of a butcher to continue the useless 
slaughter of these fine beasts. The solitary bull is the noblest of his 
race, and his pursuit can never, I imagine, pall on the most successful 
hunter. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

ADVKNTl KIvS IN mSON SIlOOTINO. 

ENJOYATll.K CKARACTER OK TIMC SPoUT — SPOUTLNt.* KNIVI.S — Hr.WY RTKI.rF; - VTTAl.lTY 
AND KNliUKANCE C»K lilSON — IlOW TO ATl'HOAt H I’.ISoN - < iN K OK >IV Kl UST AT IKM I’l fJ 
—MY AM 4 Y 1!.- CAMP AT YKMMAY <,l’DT>AY -KI.Oi)lii:i> WITH KKVKU MY TItAOKKK.S 
KIND HISON — i WOUND A liUhL • KuULOW HIM NUXT J>AY A I ONi; Hi N T - IHlOlTUHT 
TO RAY — KII.L HIM— FI NO Hits IH.FORK FORKS -MARROW lloNRV — RAO AN- 

OTHKll JiAlUlE BULL— CAriURK TWO TlOKR-Cr |iS ■ AH’OHNT OK HOW 1’. AND 1 STiKW 
THE HANAY-KKRUAY DULLS — ANOTHKR OLD DULL - A KoUR T»AVs’ HUNT I’KRSHVEli- 
ANUli REWARDED — THE Cl HEAT MOTHER. 

A fter (ilcplunit-shnoliHg tliuro is, perhaps, no sport wiili tlie rille to 
he compared to bison - slalki no. ’Whether lifitls (»r solitary hulls 
aro tlie olgeet of pursuit, the chase leiuls ihroii^li tlie linest f-oinitry, otuier- 
ally the forests of dc^ej) valleys at lii^h elcvatiiuis. It iifVords ample Kc«.>pii 
for the? exercise of woodcraft and sportsman - like*. (pialiti(*s, ami ^iv(\s a 
"leat amount of healthful exercise and excitement. An early start must he. 
made to iind the animals before tlH\y lie down for the day, so the sjMH*tsman 
enjoys tlie varied pleasures of a mountain vitnv at early incu'ning, wlieii the 
air is cool and iiivi^oratin*:. This startin.ir at break of day is not very 
safe work, perhajis, as far as malarial fever is eoneerned ; hnt wliat rcjcks the 
young sjKirtsman of that? TIkj pursuit is vested with peculiar inier(!st for 
liim ; he hopes to get a head which shall throw the trophies of his friends 
into the shade; and a pleasurable simmk of danger adds to Ins antieij^a- 
tions as lie thinks of the stories he lias heard of hison-cliarging ! 'J'hen, 
too, he hopes to have hotter luck than to get fever. Didn’t Ihown and 
Robinson of his regiment shoot at Ikandipoor for ten days, wliich every one 
tells him is a “safe ” place for fever, but neither of them had a touch ? 

The trackers must bo first-rate for good liison-stalking ; and until the 
game is ascertained to be near, it is a good i»lan to allow two to go on a 
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liuiiclred yiuils ahead, whilst another follows leading Nimrod and his gun- 
Ixnirers. In this way loss caution is necessary in advancing, and the sports- 
man may amuse himself by looking about him instead of having to give 
hood to ov(!ry stc]>, an exorcise which becomes irksome if continued for many 
miles. Several men carrying luncheon-basket, &c., who are not required for 
lighting purposes, can thoji be included in the following, but for all to 
advance togcithor is likely to spoil sport. I have a most excellent pony which 
has saved me many mihjs of walking after bison before I had elephants. 
An clophant is, of couisc, the best animal to have with one, as in addition 
to riding it, spoils can be brought home from places where they would 
otherwise be ina<-oos.sible. 

A good set of common wooden-haudled butchers’ knives is indispen- 
sai.i I'he ordinary so-called shikar knife is generally useless for cutting 
iij) and skinning a largo animal. It is too thick for the purpose, and too 
short in the blade, and in cutting deep it becomes a case of forcing a thick 
wedge in where a thin one is sullicient. Shikiir knives are seldonr made of 
sullicicntly soft stool to be sharpened readily. They may do for stabbing ; 
but for such purposes as cutting branches, or Haying a beast, there is nothing 
equal to the butcher’s knife, about a foot long in the blade, and two inches 
wide, and under au eighth of an inch thick. It may be taken for granted 
that butehers use the stylo of knife best suited for their work, and it 
certainly' difl’ors Avidely from the common shikar knife. A sportsman may 
bo fairly judged from his knives ; if he cannot take the field without be- 
girding himself with a young hanger be may be safely' set down as a tyro. 
For defensive purposes a knife is very seldom required, as either from his 
po.sition or the suddenness of an attack a man can rarely use it on an 
animal, whilst nineteen out of twenty sportsmen might hamper themselves 
with one all their lives and never have occasion to draw it All but 
beginners soon discard such articles, ami let their followers carry more 
effective implements. The labour entailed in even cutting off a bison’s 
head without ])roper knives is very great 

Heavy rifles arc ab.solutely necessary for good work on bison. I prefer 
No. 8 with 1 2 drams of powder. I have cfily lost one bison I ever hit 
with mine of this calibre. Many bLson have been killed with a 12-bore and 
4 drams ; but an immense proportion of those fired at with such rifles have 
been wounded and lost, many to die a lingering death. The vitality and 
endurance of wounded bison arc at times quite stailling. T used a 12-bore 
spherical-ball rifle and 6 drams with hard bullets for some time, but I lost 
many bison, and never succeeded in flooring them as can be done with an 
8-bore. Even when wounded with the latter T have known bison hold on 
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for long distances and take many shots. Wlicm one or more in a licrd are 
wounded, and the herd makes off, it is very diflicult to follow the wounded 
animals if the herd scatters, unless there is a strong blood-trail — which there 
seldom is with bison wounded with small-bores, as their thick liide closes 
over the wound. With an 8-borc a decided eflect is soon i>roduced, and the 
wounded beast will probably be found lagging behind before ho has genu; 
far. The chagrin and disappointment of the young sportsman who has 
worked for hours to get a shot at bison, and then sees them go olf when 
wounded with small-bores, as little damaged api^arently as if he had beem 
using a p(‘a-shooter at them, may be imagined. To give an idea rf liow a 
wounded bison will hold out sometimes I will relate a sijigle instance, out 
of many similar ones I have si^en. I wounded a solitary bull with my 
1 2-bore spherical-ball rillc and G drams, bitting him rather too far back 
beliiiid the shoulder, one evening. Next niondng we found a largo tpiantity 
of c.oagulated Mood wlicre ho had lain duwn during the night, and w'c put 
him up in thick cover a mile fiirtlmr on. We tlaaiglit lie would not go far, 
seeing how much Mood he was losing, and bow soon he had lain down after 
being wounded ; hut wo followed at a rapid pace from 8 a.m. till 2 p.m., 
when I gave in, and the trackers kept on till dusk, without catching him 
up, and we never saw him again. On this occasion the wound bled freely, 
and I think I am within the mark when I say I saw more than a gallon of 
blood from first to last on his trail. 

When the bison arc ascciiaincd to be near, the s])ort.sinan should atl- 
vance with one or two good trackers and one gun-bearer only. The licrJ 
may be found grazing unsuspectingly, if the advance bas been carefully 
managed, or a huge head and lionis suddenly come into view, staring with 
a pair of startled eyes at the intruder.s, and the next moment a loud snort 
alarms the lierd and they dash away. In any case, wliethcr a shot has been 
fired or not, the sportsman should run after bison Avithout delay. Per- 
haps only one animal has seen the dang«ir, and the others often go but a 
few yards l>cforo they pull up in liesitation. IJison have a formidable 
appearance when thus roused, hut they arc not dangerous in reality. They 
do not travel as fast as they appear to do from the noise they make, and 
several shots may almost always be obtained by a good runner. 

An old solitary bull is always to me such a treasure that I take great 
pains after it, and with sucli keen trackers as Gorrava and Bommay Gouda 
it is seldom one escapes ; for a long time I liave not lost one that we liave 
been after. I will commence the tw^o or three incidents I sliall relate in 
bison-shooting with an account of one of my first attempts. 

In May 1870, when the young grass was springing after the early rains, 
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I tnn days Icnivc of iibscnoo, and ])aid my first visit to the bungalow 
on tin*- IJilliga-rungun liills. I little thought how pleasantly the lines were 
to fall to me Ijereafter, anti that I should be engaged in work which now 
cojistanlly takes me to the locality, and all over the hills. There was a 
(M)unliy-l;orn European living in a room in the bungalow in those days, in 
charge of an cxporinnnital Government Cinchona riaritation, and he proved 
himself very obliging. Ho (H.) was a young fellow with the constitution 
of a bison, and he seemed to enjoy life, though his ])ay was Imt Us. 40 
a -month, and he lived miles from every where, lie shot a deer or two occa- 
siimally with a dangtu‘ons old hlunderbiiss he possessed — regarding wliich 
we entered into an t‘.arly arrangement that it was never to ho lired when I 
was near ---and tlins he was able to obtain a little meat, lie procured fowls 
and milk from tin? low-country villages. 

As there ajipeared to he no his«»n close to the hnngalow, according to 

the accounts of the Slidlagas whom II. collected for iiu^ I decided by tlieir 

advir -(5 to take my tent and servants to a i»laco called Yemmay Gudday 
(bisoa-sv;ani])), and 1 asked II. to come with me. "VVe started early, the 
Shnlagas carrying my things, whilst IL packed his ellects in a blanket 
and shouldered them himself. This 1 thought a good trait, as liis class 
are usually above doing much for themselves. 

"We arrived at Yeininay Gudday — a low-lying valley embosomed in liills 

and found a gooil site for the tent. This was hardly pitched when I had 

a sevenj attack of ague and fever, from recent exposure to the sun in the 

low couiilry, and could not go out that day. 1 had a pan of hurning char- 
cnal jdaced under my IhhI (Ihongh it was then jnid-day, and the tent very 
warm), all my .s])are blankets and clothes piled upon me, and drank scalding 
tea. 8till my tcetli chattered as if I had been in my night-shirt on a cold 
winter's iiight. I could not sleep, and in the morning, though the fever 
had left me, I was too weak to attempt walking, so sent II. out witli the 
Shblagas to find what bison there were near. 

In the afternoon a Shdlaga brought word that they had found a herd 
within two miles of camp. This was too much for me, so I was helped 
ui)t»u my pony, which a man led, and away 1 went. We were soon met by 
U. and a tracker who said the bison were in a small cover only a hundred 
yards away. I dismounted and took the 12-borc spherical-ball ritle which 
I used ill those days, loaded with C drams of iiowdcr. I quite forgot my 
weaknes.s for the moment 

AVe were near the cover when with a sudden stampede the herd, of 
about twelve, rnsbed out in single file (having winded us), and made up a 
slope on my left, thirty yards distant 
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The leading M’ere all cows or yoMng hulls ; two fine Mack bulls, 

a perfect pair, brought up the rear. 1 waited to s«-e il‘ there wcrc^ any better 
ones to conie, but as tliei'e were not 1 gave tlie last a ball tlinuigh liis ribs, 
but rather too far back ; aiul with a se(.‘und shot, broke In’s oil* hind-leg 
at the hock-joint, in wliiidi 1 afterwards found the ball .sticking, though 
fired with such a large rduirge of powder. Ife kept on, and I sank down 
too tired to give chase, niy ears singing through wt-akness and the heavy 
discharge*, of the liihj. Tlie trackers followed the bull for about a mile, 
when tliey rejoined u.s, and we returned to camp. As hu was on three legs 
we felt certain of liiuling him in the moniing, even if tlic lujdy-shot did not 
kill him before that time. 

Next luorning I felt comparatively well again ; 1 liad slc|)t sonmlly all 
night, and felt .strong (*nough to walk some distance. It is nstonisliing 
Iiow quickly tlie feeling of languor induced by fever and ague fiequently 
leaves one. 

We took up tlie hull’s tracks from where, the Shdlagas liad left them 
last evening. Further on he had left the herd .and lain down by himself — a 
good sign. We hdlowed fast till we got to a siisjiicious patch of long grass, in 
a dip, and one of the trackers clnnlicd a few feet up a small tree to .see into 
it; at lea.st he walked up the tree with his liund.s and feet, as natives do not 
climb as we do. 1 have often astonished jungle-men by swarming up trees 
wliich, owing to their being tliick and .sniooth, and olfering no foot-liold, 
they could not themselves climb. One of my (dephanl-liunting Kurrabas 
once said, “ We liave often tliought wliat wa.s to liecomc of liiulhi (the In- 
carnation of Wisdom — myself!) if an elepliant chased us ; but we see it la 
we who will have to look out for ourselves, not onr bjrd !” 

The tracker immediately signed that the bull w.as lying down in the 
gra.ss, and at tin’s moment lie junq^ed to bis feet a lew yards off.* J could 
only see the tips of his horns, and lie could not make ns out. No one 
stirred, or he would doubtle.SvS have charged, biung .so cIo.se, and in a few 
seconds he turned and made olf. Ft was fortunate he did not cliarge the 
sapling the tracker wa.s on ; had lie done .so, the latter wuiihl have been .sliot 
out of it like an arrow from a lu)W. 

The bull now took to .some elei)liant-patljs, but the grass wa.s .sliort, so 
we could follow without wasting time in juceaution.s. In going <lown a 
hillside one tracker stepped asi<le ami thrust hi.s arm into a liole in a tree, 
from wliich, amidst a .swarm of small bees, lie drew several piect*s of lioney- 
conib in layers; these lie broke up and we all at(i some, and left the rest on 
our track for the men who were following with ropes, &c. At last we 
caught xip the hull in a line oiieii wood; lie was about sixty yards away, 

h 
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and was making off when I gave him both barrels of my 12 -bore. On 
receiving these lie changed his mind at once ; the poor beast was driven to 
the last extremity of pain and rage ; he evidently felt that further llight 
could avail him nothing, and back he came towards us to within twenty- 
five yard.s, snoiting with fear and pain. 1 was behind a tree which forked 
near the ground, through which he could see me but could not get at me ; 
so I reloaded my discharged rifle, without using my .spare one, whilst the 
bull stood where he w’as. I then gave him both barrels in the chest and 
dropped him to his knees, but he rose again api>arcntly quite bewildered. 
Before I could fire he turned and got into a swanqiy jilace from which 
he could not extricate himself on thi-ee h-gs, so I walked close up behind 
him and brained him between the horns. This bull had come about six 
miles on three legs. 

Tliere was a nice stream flowing through the dark wood, ami as the 
luncheon-basket was brought up, with a towel and a dry flannel-shirt, I soon 
made myself comfortable. I invited H. to have simie luncheon, which he 
consented to after some pressing. He took his plate to some distance, and 
I noticed he soon discarded liis knife and fork in favour of his lingers ; he 
said he preferred " fisting it.” Natives of all degrees in Tndia use their 
fingers alone in eating, and most jwor Juiropeans and half-castes follow the 
custom of the country. 

We cut out some steaks and the mareow-bones and returned to camp. 
At night wc roasted the bones in the camp-fire, and mixing red pepper and 
salt with the marrow, scooped it out with bamboo-spoons, and ate it with 
some toast I had reserved for such an occasion. 1 managed half a bone 
with some difliculty, as the man-ow was exceedingly rich, but H. not only 
ate the other half, but had both the other bones ! I could not have be- 
lieved it possible had I not seen something similar in Rholagas eating a cup- 
ful of honey without being sick. 

I was struck by the simplicity of H.’s camping arrangements at night. 
In lieu of a tent he stretclied his blanket over a horizontal stick on two 
forked uprights, one end of which gipsy arrangement he plugged up with 
thorny bushes, perhaps to prevent tigers dragging him out! whilst his 
legs and boots sticking frem the other formed a prominent feature after he 
retired. I offered him a corner in my tent, but he preferred his own 
tenement Poor fellow, he was very contented with his style of life, and 
I think he enjoyed the trip with me ; I gave him a bottle of beer every 
night, and other things which he never got in his solitary life. 

I bagged one other splendid old bull during this trip, a solitary animal, 
and as large a one as I have ever shot. T have since tried, without success. 
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to outdo this feat of my grininage. The measurement of his lioriis are given 
ill the preceding chajjter. The Sholagas and 1 also found two line young 
tiger-cubs amongst some rocks whilst looking for h(*ars, mul as ascer- 
tained that their mother was away hunting fi)r something for .su]iper, I got 
down into tlie cave where the^ were and collared thorn, with tlie assistance 
of a bull-terrier — old Eoxer. I lianded them up to IT. and the Sholagas, 
who wrapped them up in cninhlies (blankets) and inailc oil* witli tlicin. We 
cast many furtive glances hcliind as we lied ; I bad had lit! It*, experience 
then; 1 ought to have left tlie cubs and wattdied for tlie motlun s return. 

From this time till I was settled at Morlayin 1S73, 1 went alter bison 
wdienever 1 had a chance. Since I commenced elopliant-catcliing, and havt* 
now innumerable opportunities for sport, 1 have conlincd myself entirely to 
old solitary bulls. 

1 once had a incinorablc bison-hunt wdth a friend, ('aptaiii R, of If.M.s 
48th Itegiment. We jotted down the following account of it at the time : - 


“THE ITAXAV-KERIUY KILL HULLS.” 

“ Four o’clock, sir,'’ said our faithful lienchinaii J., as he entered our 
shooting- tent, followed by our servants with hot chocolate and toast. We 
jumped out of our beds, and after doing justice to the light ndVeshment, 
lit our cheroots, mounted the pad-elephant, and startcil with our. followi'rs, 
who had been marshalled ready in front of the tent by the invaluable J. 
It was no ordinary shooting e.vjieditioii upon whicli we were bound. Wo 
had heard of a pair of bull-bison that had been seen the day before by 
our jungle-people near a swamp in the Billiga-rungun hills, at the foot of 
which we were encamped: and as wild elephants are numerous in the 
hills, fre(pienting the same ground as the bison, we anticipated little* 
difficulty ill approaching them with an elephant. 

Our preparations for the day were on a scale worthy of tlie occasion. 
In addition to a couple of the best Iiillinen as trackers, several otliers fol- 
lowed us with hatchets, ropes, aiul skinning-knives in case of our liunt prov- 
ing successful, whilst a luncheon-basket of fair dimensions led the van. No- 
thing could be more enjoyable than the ride through the jungles in the early 
morning. Not a breath stirred the towering bamboo-clumps heiieath whicli 
our path lay, and whose feathery branches were reproduced in fantastic 
shadows by the bright moonlight on the ground beneath, now yellow with 
their fallen and withered leaves. Pea-fowl utter. d their discordant cry whilst 
yet securely perched in the high trees ; and siifnbur and spotted-deer, with 
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a warning bark, dashed awcay into the thickets as wo passed. The first grey 
tinge of approaching day was just overspreading the eastern sky as we com- 
menced tlie ascent of the hills by an elephant-path ; an hour and a half of 
climbing brought us to the entrance of a valley between the ui)per ranges, 
where we were to commence shooting ; and at tliis point a commanding rock 
invited us to vest for a few moments and enjoy the beauty of the scene. 
What words can do justice to it ? Nature in her most charming moods 
surrounded us on every side. Above us, heavy masses of grey mist rested 
calmly on the summits of the higher hills, now green and beautiful after the 
early rains. From below our feet thin wreaths of vapour curled slowly up- 
wards from the dark ravines through wliicli we had ascended, and vanished 
in air at our feet like ghosts at cock-crow. Every tree and grass-plateau 
wore its brightest tints ; whilst the sound of rills awakening from the slum- 
ber of the hot months canuj mysteriously from the gloomy abysses around 
us, and added music to the other delights of the moment. The delicious 
freshness of the air reminded us of the Neilgherries, wliich could be seen 
stretching away to tlie south ; but the hearts of both of us beat higher in 
the anticipation of hunting the mighty mountain-bull than they had lately 
done under the less exciting pleasure of deer-stalking, even in Ooty’s 
heavenly clime, which now seemed a tame sport to that we were to en- 
gage in. 

The best hours of the morning were, however, advancing apace, so we 
arranged for our men to follow the elephant’s track in half an hour, and 
started with the elephant and the two trackers only for the swamp where 
we expected to find traces of the bison. Nor were we disappointed ; the 
trackers soon pointed to the night’s tracks of both bulls, and after going 
round the swamp found where they had moved off together up the valley. 
In following ' tlie trail we came upon two or three lots of sambur which 
allowed the elephant to ai>proach within twenty yards without showing any 
fear, as long as the men were concealed in the grass, but the instant they 
were seen the deer vanished. After going for about four miles through the 
most lovely bamboo-jungle and teak-forest, under huge trees whose giant 
trunks and limbs were covered with ferns — through gloomy marshes where 
the trees were plastered with black mud by the rubbings of lierds of ele- 
phants — crossing and recrossing the picturesque stream that flowed and fell 
in occasional cascades down the valley, — we at length emerged into an open 
glade and beheld the mighty pair we were in search of, quietly browsing on 
the tender shoots of the bamboos on the opposite side, about a hundred yards 
away. We now left the trackers in the cover, and headed the elephant 
across the glade, as if to pass into the jungle to the left of the bulls, keep- 
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ing tlic wind well in our favour. Our elp]>liaut was a young jiad female 
(Soondargowry), onty si.\ atid a half feet high (scarocdy luglier than the hulls), 
hut steady under lire, and ])lucky ; wo had no mahout, managing her our- 
selves, and we used no concealment hoyond having dark-colonred shooting- 
coats. Our guns deserve some mention : these wore a coujdo of double- 
barrelled C.F. breech-loaders for spherical ball by W. W. (Jri'oner — one a 
No. 4, the oth<ir a Ko. 8 bore, weighing 19i and 17 lb. re.^iiectively, and 
firing 12 drains each. 

When within sixty yards the bi.son observed us, but evinced no alarm 
till we got nearer, when they seemed to notice something strange, and botli 
came forwaixl a few steps. We were now only tliirty-five yarrh away, the 
bulls being on our right face, and as they were beginning to got fidgety, we 
turned the elephant partly round to bring them on to onr near side for 
easier shooting. Tliis movement was taken by one bull as the signal for 
decamping, and away he went, though 1’., to wliom he had Ijoen assigned for 
slaughter, called a halt from him with the 8-bore; this, however, only 
hastened his retreat, the ball entering too high and far back, as the shot 
was a difficult one from P.’s position. Almost simultaneously with the 
crash of P.’s rifle the 4-bore opened upon the other bull, raking him from 
stem to stern, and drojiping him on the .spot. 

The first bull had, after a desperate flounder, disappeared into the bam- 
boos. Our stanch little elephant, who had never had sucli lieavy firing off 
her hack before, stood well through it all, and walked np to the fallen bull 
with perfect nonchalance. We jumped off, hoblihid her, and leaving her to 
be bronglit on by our men, started with the trackers after tlie wounded bull. 
Blood was plentiful, and we had not gone more than half a mile when we 
sighted him entering some thick hamhoo-cover ahead. W’e had to use some 
caution in following him into this, as it was just the place fordiim to pull 
up in ; hut he held on througli it, and we lost a good deal of gi-ouiid. Jn 
the forest on the far side we made the pace hot again : a short distance 
ahead was another bamboo-cover ; and before we bad got far into it, cau- 
tiously as before, the trackers pointed to the bull lying down. His head 
and shoulders were liidden by a bamboo-clump, but his huge dorsal ridge 
and heaving flanks could be seen pretty clearly. P. sent another 8-bore 
through him as far forward as he could, in acknowledgment of winch the 
bull jumped up with unexpected agility and plunged off through the cover. 
We followed him fast now, as the noise he made insured us against stum- 
bling upon him unexpectedly ; but the two trackers outstripped us far, and 
in their eagerness not to lose sight of the bull, kept up with him into the 
open forest on the far side. When we emerged from the cover a fine piece 
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of diversion was j^oiny on ; the bull, unable to escape, and sueiiij' his pur 
suers, had turned upon tlie trackers, and, snorting and plunging in a way 
whicli we thongtit would land him on liis head at every bound, was lumber- 
ing after tlinm through the forest about a hundred yanls off. The men did 
not even take to trees, which they would have done if lianl pressed, hut the 
bull was much used up by his wounds, and hud no chance of catching them. 
This only lasted for a minute or so, when the bull came to a stand under 
a tree altout sixty yards from ns, hx)kiiig very bad. It wouhl have been 
easy t<. aigh to drop him now, but as the place was a good one for a pitched 
battle, we ailvanced towards him, keeping several paces apart, so that only 
one of us could be charged, wliilst the other would have a flanking-shot. 
Taken in front, and by a cross-fire between such weapons as we had, tliere 
was not much probability of the bull making good his charge. 

The poor beast, sweating with the pain of his wounds and his run, 
snorted as we approached. We walked up to aUmt thirty yards, when 
wo thought it was the bull’s turn to make a move ; but just as we expected 
him to come on he turned to the left, and P. killed him with the neck-shot 
lattio blame to tlio poor beast for not courting battle ; he was too badly 
wounded to think of anything after his unsuccessful chase of the trackers 
but to lie down and die peaceably ; liad he been less sick he would doubt- 
less have given us some work. 

Tlie trackers were now despatched for the elephant and luncheon-basket, 
and whilst we smoked tlie pipe of peace, the men cut off botli bulls’ heiids 
for stuffing, got out the marrow-bones, and unth all hands laden with meat, 
wo set off in the cool of the afternoon for the pass by which we had 
ascended in the morning, and commenced the descent just as the sun was 
setting. On the way down P. made a pretty shot with his express at a 
sdmbur, about two hundred yards away across a ravine. Tliough the stag 
dashed into the nearest cover, the “ phut ” of the bullet came back clear 
and sharp — that “ dull, soft thud ” which the “ Old Forest Ranger " so truly 
says is " as grateful to the sportsman’s ear as the voice of her ho loves.” 
Bah ! the sensations of a young lady on receiving her first proposal can be 
nothing to it ! The place where the stag disappeared was difficult to get 
to, and we had no time to spare. As he had been fairly hit with the 
express, we felt sure he would not go far (this proved to be the case, as 
he was found dead by our people just inside the wood in the morning), so 
wo pushed on down the pass, and reached camp soon after dark. Tire well- 
lighted tent and neatly-laid dinner-table, with glasses filled with pretty 
scarlet and wliite jungle-flowers, looked vastly comfortable after our day’s 
tramp ; and after a good dinner, assisted by the coolest and brightest of 
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claret cup, llie day’s enjoyments ended witli tire posl-in*andial clieroots, and 
we turned in with feelings of charily for all men. 

r. and 1 coinnieiiced the hunt of anolher old Imll al the foot of the 
r>illiga-runguiis on the last day of his leave, hut 1 had to iinish the chase 
alone. We found liis tracks in a gorge in the early morning, and after two 
hours’ tracking we got near him, but he winded us and made dlf without 
giving us a chance. After waiting for an hour to let liim .settle, we tracked 
him for some miles further, when he again wind<*d us. lie was lying in a 
ravine, and we heard him crash away. This w'as had, as it was likely lie 
wH)uld now go far after being twice disturbed, as single bulls ue often very 
cunning and go long distances before balling. However, there was nothing 
for it but perseverance, and tbough the day was w^irm we followed till late 
ill the afternoon. Here V. mounted the elephant, wliilst 1 thought 1 would 
just look through a small baml.Mu)-cover near, where it was jios.sihle the hull 
might liave stopped. Hurrah ! he had lain down in it, and though he had 
gone on again, it w^as evident he was not suspicious, us he had loitered, so 
Oorrava and I pushed along in pursuit. At lastdorrava jiointed in breath- 
less liaste to the bull walking leisurely tlirough tree-jungle bef(.)ro ns. WJiat 
an exciting inoincut it was after oiir long hunt! 1 sank down for a 
inonieiit to rest, as I was breatbless and slinking with the. liaste wt had 
made. The bull w^as eighty yards away, and bis Inige .stern .seemed to 
fill the sjiace between the trees as lie stalked along. We were meditating 
a closer advance wdieu lie winded us, and with a .startled to.ss of In’s li(?ad 
he set off at a heavy trot, Jiiid tliough I ran my best after liim for a long 
way, Gorrava carrying my rillc, he ilistanceil us, and we liad to slop. 

However, I was not dissatisfied with the faihin*, and whmi I niilected 
on the joys which the jMjssession of tliis redoubtable beast ^vould bring, 1 
felt equal to any exertion in compassing his downfall. We had done our 
utmost, and I had refrained from a risky shot, wliich was in itself a .satis- 
faction. As he had not been fired at he probably would not- go up the 
hills, and wc determined to have him before long. Gorrava swore, touch- 
ing the ground as his witness, that if I would persevere he would never let 
the bull escape, even if it “ dug a hole and buried itself.” 

Next day I could not continue the clia.se as 1 had to accompany P. to 
Cluimraj-Nugger. I was heartily sorry to part wdth so good a companion 
and sportsman. His last words to me were to “ follow^ up tlie bull ami 
the day after, I returned in the evening to my camp at Yerlsjiriga. Gorrava 
had all the information about the bull’s recent movements cut and dry: 
he had followed him the second day and had found him lying down, and on 
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the third day liad carried on liis tracks from his lair of the second day till 
they were very fresh, when he left Diem for fear of disturbing the bulL As 
long as he did not go up the hills we were sure of him. 

Next morning — the fourth day — we took up yesterday’s track. Rain, 
that liad since fallen, made it diflicult at first, till we got on to the tracks 
made after the rain, w'hen it was easy work. Since morning the bull had 
Viecn making his way steadily, though grazing and loitering along, to a cover 
called Kul llluivi Podiiga, a place where we had finished many a good hunt 
of bear and bison before. 'Wlieu we reached it at mid-day, Gorrava, Jafler, 
and I entered alone ; the walking was quiet, there being no undci-growth 
amongst the bamboo-clumps, and we peered anxiously about as we stooped 
and crept along to catch sight of the hull if lying down. There was a fine 
wind in onr favour, which was a godsend, as the breezes in valhiys amongst 
liills arc often very uncertain. 

The bull was not to be seen, however. Gorrava followed his every step 
till we could see Die open through the bamboo-clumps on the far side. 
We seemed to be doomed to disappointment; what could have become of 
him ? Suddenly Gorrava pointed to him almost at our feet, drinking at a 
pool under the high overhanging bank of a ravine on which we stood, and 
which wound a tortuous course through the cover. The bull had first come 
to the point where we now were, but being unable to descend here he had 
got down elsewhere, and was now drinking below us ! He had only been 
a few minutes before us ; our advance was so silent that at ten feet distance 
he did not hear us. This was indeed poetical justice. What a tramp ho 
had led us ! — at least forty miles in all, though within a radius of ten. 

A bamboo-clump hid his vitals au<l 1 had to fire at him too far back. 
Away he dashed at the shot, the bamboos obstructing my second barrel, 
out of the ravine and round through the cover. However, I knew that 
with that in him (an 8-bore ball and 12 drams), he was a dead bull, and 
we followed in great glee. The moments in which the result of the chase 
becomes no longer doubtful, amply reward the sportsman for his willing 
toil, and are the happiest of his life. 

The bull was off for a well-known bamboo-cover, but not a thick or 
troublesome one ; he was far from the foot of the glorious hills — his home 
for who knows how many years, and which he was never to see again ! 
How little did he think when he left them, to escape the long grass and the 
myriads of Dies, that he 'was never to return ! It was an evil hour for him 
when the eye of Gorrava fell upon his tracks ! The spare men having come 
up, we pushed along with only a small interval between us and them, and 
as soon as we got to the cover which the bull bad headed for we found him 
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lying down, and I gave him a shot witli the 4-hore — wliicli Gorrava always 
called the Tciytx" (tlie Great Mother) — through his ribs. This maternal 

wliisper brought him to liis feet very quiekly. and lie eanie. blundering out 
just as the luncheon-basket party put in an appearance! He “went for” 
them instantly. Some got uj) the nearest trees, but the Sliolaga intrusted 
with the basket carefully di*]»osited it before he made oil ! 1 gave the bull 

another shot and pursued liim, when I aiuldenly met Ivyii almost face to 
face, coming hack after he had lost the basket -carrier. I knew lie bad not 
seen me, and I stood quietly aside against a bamboo-clump, and as lie passed 
1 saluted him in the ribs. He now subsided into a walk, and I followtjd. 
Jle presently faced round and J gave him the. 4 -hore at thirty yards into the 
point of his shoulder. 'I'his even did not drop him, and he. went on again, 
dead lame. AVhen he faced round T walked up to within twenty yards, 
under shelter of a friendly tree, and as he stood shaking his head threaten- 
ingly I brained liim. 

He was a gallant beast. He bad given us a splemlid run, the various 
incidents and excitement of which it is impossible, to convey any just iilea 
of. At the end he affor(h*d a good example of what a bi.son can stand in 
the way of powder and lead ; he had had five body-shots — two with the 
4-bore and three with the 8 — and then had to ho brained. The body-shots 
'Were none of them very well placed. This difliculty in always getting at 
the right spots is the chief rerison why heavy metal should be used on heavy 
game, otherwise the poor beasts may be caused much unnecessary suneriiig. 
This bull was a very old fellow, and much scored and battered by fighting. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE TIGER (FKLIS TtVItrS). 

DIFFRKEHT BOUTS OF TIOEUS— THK CATTr.K-Ml-TKn — USEFUt.SFSS OF TKIKIIS— SMAtL VAI.OE 
OF INDIAN CATTLE — THE GAME-KILLER — THE MAN-EATEU— SIZE AND WRIOHT OF TIGERS 
— A TIGER KII.LTNO AND EATING BEARS — CANNIBAL TIGERS — TIGERS AND WILD DOGS — 
TIGERS KILLING H’SON — METHOD OF SEIZING THEIR PREY — ^FIGHT BETWEEN TIGER AND 
BUFFALO — HOCUS OP FEEDING — TIOEUS CLIMBING TREES — POWERS OF ENDURING 
HUNGER AND THIRST — BUNTING-RANGES OF TIGERS — BUEEUING OP TIGERS — METHODS 
OF HUNTING TIGERS — BEATING WITH ELEPHANTS — DRIVING WITH BEATERS — SHOOT- 
ING OVER “ KILIH ” OR WATER — NETTING — EXCUSE FOR THIS METHOD — POISONING AND 
TRAPPING TIGERS. 

rpHE late Capt. James Forsyth in his delightful book Tlie Higldands of 
JL Centrnl India, in which a most interesting account of tigers and tiger- 
shooting is given, has divided tigers into three classes, according to their 
habits — viz., those which habitually prey upon cattle; those which live 
upon game alone; and the few dreaded individuals of their race that 
frequently prey upon human beings. 

This classification correctly defines the ways of life of different tigers. 
I have had extended opportunities of acquainting myself with their every- 
day habits, ns, in addition to constantly following them for sjjort’s sake, I 
was tiger-slayer to the Mysore Government for some time, and have had 
around me the most experienced natives, to hunt out and follow up tigers 
tlmt were destructive to cattle or dangerous to human beings. The fol- 
lowing descriptions of their habits are thei’eforc founded upon somewhat 
intimate experience of them. 

The cattle-killing tiger frequents jungles close to villages, and seizes a 
victim amongst the cattle when driven thither to graze, or picks up stray 
animals about the villages at night. In India cattle are carefully herded 
into the villages before nightfall, so the cattle-lifter usually has to secure 
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liis victim in broad dayliylit. The ranges of those tigers ’svliere not disturbed 
are generally confined to a few villages ; hut if they have been liunted and 
are shy, they extend tlieir visiting circle considerably. Th(j tigers in tlie 
vicinity of iny camp at Morlay (the hunting of wliicli will be described 
further on) had a range of about twenty miles in length by ten in breadth. 
To this tract there were eight tigoi*s originally, all solitary exf:e])t a tigress 
and her nearly full-gi*own cub. 

The largest tigers Jirc found among.st habitual cattle-killers. When a 
tiger becomes old and fat he usually scittles down in some locality where 
beef and water are plentiful, and liere he lives on amicable terms with the 
villagers, killing a cow or bullock about once in four or live da>a. Some 
tigers contract the habit, through lieing interfered with, of killing more than 
one animal in each attack. .1 have seen three, four, and live cal tie on the 
ground together after attacks by single tigers, and on one occtision 1‘ourteeii 
killed by one tig( 3 r, in a lierd overtaken by a storm ; many (»f the cattle 
were benumbed and unable to escape. Cow-hcids in the habit of meeting 
tigers often behave very boldly when their charge is attacked. Where thnie 
or four men are together they seldom think of leaving a tiger in uudisturhed 
possession of his prey. 

Capt. Forsyth estimates tlie value of cattle killed l>y tigers in the Ontral 
Provinces at from £5 to £J() apiece; and that a tiger will kill from sixty 
to seventy such animal^, or between X325 and £650 wortli per annum. 
These figures seem excessively high. The value of nine-tenths of Indian 
village-cattle is certainly uiicler £1 each. 1 never found difliciilty in getting 
old cattle for baits for four shillings per head. 1 have th(i returns of 
domestic animals killed in Mysore for the past live years at hand, hut they 
are of little assistance in estimating the total value of the animals destroyed, 
as goats, sheep, donkeys, &c. (mostly killed by panthers and lvo]KU*ds, and 
a few by wolves), are included with cattle. 

The individual value of the.se animals may be set down at an average 
of Rs. 7 (fourteen shillings), as goats, sheep, and donkeys are woi th (Uily a 
few shillings. Allowing each tiger even seventy Ijorned cattle per annum 
at £1 each, the loss would amouitt to £70 per tiger, wliich I imagine is 
nearer the mark than £650. 

It may be thought that even this loss is suflicicntly serious to wanant 
the advocating of a war of extermination against tigers, but the tiger might, 
in turn, justly present liis little account for services rendered in keeping 
down wild animals wdiicli destroy crops. Ilis agency in this respect goes far, 
in the opinion of many sportsmen of cxjieriencci, towards counterbalancing 
the bill against him for beef. It is pig and deer — not the tiger and panther 
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— that attack tlie scurceis of subsistence ; and tliese are only to be kept in 
check by the animals ai^iiointcd to pi^ey ii})on them. Were the tiger and 
pantlier gone they would soon gain the upper hand. Many cases have 
come under iny notice where tlie tiger has proved himself the ryot s friend 
ill a particular manner, in addition to his general services. I was once 
talking with an old ryot about some new cultivation he had pushed ahead 
of the other ryots* holdings into the jungle, and asking after its welfare. He 
said, “ As soon as the cro]) was above ground some village-cfittle that had 
broken from their pen strayc'd into it at night, but a tiger killed a bullock 
there belonging to th.e headman, worth at least Ks. 20 (£2), so the others 
took better care of tlieir cattle. T could not have watched my field or gone 
to the expense of putting up a hedge tlie first year. The other ryots* 
holdings were all in a block, so a few heilgcs and watchmen suHicod for 
Oum, l)ut 1 had to trust to the tigers. 1 ])ut up scarecrows for deer and 
l>ig, hut that dill not keep them out long. However, the tiger and a panther 
killed two or three pigs, and they gave up visiting my field. I got a 
moderate croji, and am going to clear more ground this hot weather, and 
next year will l)o able to fence it.” When it is considered that it is of such 
units that the vast total of Indiaii tillage is made up, the importance of the 
question of keeping destructive animals in cheek must be recognised. In 
many ciuses I have known of tigers ]K>uncing upon a sow with young pigs 
and demolishing the whole family ; and the sportsman will have occasional 
instances of their vigilance in finding liis wounded game retrieved during 
the night liy a tiger or pantlier. 

It may be urged that were the tigers disposed of, the pig and deer could 
be left for the ryots ; but this is mere theory, all practical sportsmen being 
agreed that deer and pig could never be kept witliin bounds except by the 
Felidce. In thick, thorny, and continuous jungles they cannot be got at, and 
they would multiply unrestricteilly, and force upon the ryots the arduous 
work of watching their fields at night in unhealthy localities where the tiger 
and panther now keep the game in check. Cultivation would recede in 
many parts of the country were there no tigers. The balance of nature 
cannot be interfered with with impunity, and a general crusade against 
hawks, wild cats, ct hoc (jenus omm, might be preached with as much reason 
on the ground of their abducting stray chickens, though keeping down 
destructive vermin at other times, as against the tiger for appropriating an 
occasional bullock. Of course all tigers are fair game to the sportsman ; 
they can never be unduly reduced by shooting. The most destructive cattle- 
killers — the animals that it is desirable to get rid of — are those which, from 
being most easily met with, are sure to fiill first ; but for people who have 
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only considered one side of the question to nrj^e the pursuing of every tiger 
that can be heard of with poison, traps, and the ineeiitive of higli rownrds to 
native shikaries, is advocating a mesisure whieli would lead to a deploralde 
state of things for tlie ryots. 

As to the individual value of the cattle killed by the tiger, it is to be 
remembered that, it being against a Hindoo’s tenets to take the life of tlu^ 
sacred cow, there is always about every village a large number of old, 
scraggy, and useless animals of no value to any one, in ridding the country 
of which the tiger does good to the community. When a ryot’s bullock 
gets beyond ploughing, and Ids cow past milking, there is no sale for them, 
as they are as useless to every one else as to himseH*; so th(?y added 
to the other lialf-dozen or so of halt and blind in bis f(»ld, and sent with 
the two or three hundred of their kind owned by the village to the 
jungles to graze. A ryot is always careful of Ids really good eattle. taking 
them with him to his fields when working, and tying them there upon the 
divisions between the fields where there is good grass. The sight of the 
hordes of half-starved and mangy animals returning to Indian villages in 
the evening is a familiar one to residents in the country. These wretched 
beasts generate tlie cattle diseases from which Wtw Indian villag(‘s are ever 
quite free, and their room is to he prefened to tluiir conqiany. Kurtunatedy 
nature assists the tigers in effecting a clearance amongst these every ye,ar. 
At the time of the early rains the enfeebled animals eat ravmiously of the 
young grass which then springs up, become distended, and die in a few 
hours. 

The tiger is no unmitigated evil in the land. His juirsuit affords excite- 
ment and recreation to many a liard-worked oflieial whose life, except for an 
occasional day in the jungles, would be one of uniiitenupttjd toil. Many 
officers see for themselves matters affecting tlie di-stricts of whicl. they liave 
charge when visiting out-of-the-way locabties for sport, which they would 
never learn otherwise. Tt is a pity to sec the tigea* proscrib(*.d ami hunted to 
death by every unsportsmanlike method tliat can be devised, in res})onse to 
popular outcries — chiefly in England — without foundation in fact, about Ids 
destructiveness. Trace out and slay every man-eater by all means ^jossible, 
and at any expense ; but oidinary tigers are exceedingly iiiolfen.sive, and 
have their uses. May tlie day be far distant when the tiger sliiill become 
practically extinct ! 
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THE GAME-KILLER. 

The gfimc-lviller confines liimself entirely to thick forests, cliiefly in 
liill-tracts, wliore he keeps to the feeding-grouiKls and hot-weatlier resorts 
of game ; and thongli the sportsman has little cause to bless liiin, the would- 
be protectors of the ryots should rather give liiin their countenance than 
thirst for his blood, as lie is most beneficial in kec^ping down the herds of 
deer and pig that would otherwise destroy iniicli crop. The game-killer 
shuns tlic haunts of man, and wanders much in the cool forests at all hours. 
On one occasion in the Kakenkote jungle.s I was Ibllowing a deor-rim one 
gloomy evening after a wet afternoon, when a slight uioveinent behind 
attracted my atttmtion, and I turned just in time to see some animal dis- 
appear silently into the jungle. 1 had not time for a shot. On examina- 
tion w'e found a tiger^s pugs in the moist earth where, crouched behind a 
bamboo-clunijj, he liad been patiently watching for deer, and had cunningly 
allowed the tracker and myself to pass within a few yards of him before 
attempting a Retreat. 

Captain horsyth states that the game-killer is usually a lighter and 
more active beast than the cattle-killer. This is, doubtless, the rule, as he 
has to travel farther for his food — but thoR are exceptions. One of the 
largest tigers I have killed was a pure game-killer. 1 sliot him upon the 
carcass of a young elephant ho had seized and partially eaten in the Chitta- 
gong hills, as dtiscribed in (Muiptcr XI II. 1 recently saw the carcass of a 
cow-l)i.sou killed and pirtly eaten by a tiger in the lUlliga-ruugun hills. 
1'his was the work of a powerful tiger, though a game-killer, as the bison 
was a full - grown animal, and a terrible struggle had ensued upon its 
seizure. 


THE MAN-EATER. 

This truly terrible scourge to the timid and unarmed inhabitants of 
fin Indian village is now happily becoming very rare ; man-eaters of a bad 
type are seldom heard of. or if heard of, rarely survive long. Before thero 
were so many European sportsmen as there now are in the country a man- 
eater frt'quently caused the temporary abandonment of whole tracts ; and the 
sites of small luunlets abandoned by the terrified inliabitants, and which 
have never been reoccupicil, are not uncommonly met with by the sports- 
man in the jungles. The terror inspired by a man-eater throughout the dis- 
trict ranged by him is extreme. The helpless people are defenceless against 
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his attacks. Their occupations of caUlc-grazing or wood cutting take them 
into the jungles, where tliey feel that they go witli their lives in their hands. 
A rustling leaf, or a squirrel or bird moving in the umhugrowth, sets their 
hearts beating with a dread sense of danger. 'Fhe only sceuiity l]u‘y h'el is 
in numbers. Though the bloodthirsty monster is peilia])s reposing with the, 
remains of liis last victim inil(5S away, the terror ho inspires is always jiros- 
ont to every one througlioiit liis domain. The rajadity and uncertainty of 
a man'Cator’s movements form the chief (d(mients of the dread lu^ causes. 
His name is in every one's moutli; his daring, fiu-ocity, and ajqjalling ap- 
pearance are represented willi true Eafitmi «iXMgg(:rati«>ii ; ami until some 
European sportsman, ])orhaps after days or wec'ks of pursuit, lays him low, 
thousands live in fear day and iiiglit. Hold man-eaters have been known to 
enter a village and carry off a victim from the first ojien but. Having lived 
ill a tract so circninstanced until 1 shot the fiend that po.ssi‘.sse.d it, and 
having myself felt something of the gi*im dread that had taken hold of the 
country-side, wliere ordinary rambling about the jungles, and even sitting 
outside the tent after dark cx(!(qd with a large tin?, or moving from the en- 
campment without an escort, wm’i* iimsafe, I could realise the feiding.s of 
relief and thankfuliuiss so earnestly expressed by the poor ryots when 1 shot 
the Jezebel that had held sway over tliem so long. 

The man-eater is often an old tiger (more frequently a tigress), or an 
animal that, through having beem wounded or otlierwiso hurt, has been un- 
able to procure its usual food, and take.s to this means of .subsistence. It 
is invariably an ex-cattle-killcr that, from constant intereoinse with man, 
has become divested of its natural dread of onr race, and interference witli 
whose kills has cau.sed collisions between itself and cow herds which have 
finally led to its preying upon the hitherto dreaded man when other food 
fails. The man-eater is as cowardly as it is cunning, fleeing Ijcfure an 
armed man, between whom and a po::sible victim it discriminates with 
wonderful sagtacity. The slightest sound of any one in ))nrsuit of it, even 
the whisper of a single sportsman with one or two trackers in its haunts, 
starts it at once ; it will then probably travel for miles, though even whilst 
fleeing it may pounce upon some unwary victim, as I have seen an ordinary 
tiger seize a bullock when itself the object of hot pursuit. This combi- 
nation of cowardice ami audacity constitutes the dilficulty there always is in 
bringing a man-eater to liag. 

Though the belief that some tigers confine themselves entirely to human 
flesh is undoubtedly erroneous, a man is so much more easily overcome than 
any other animal that man-eaters frequently seize cow-lierds in preference 
to the cattle they are in charge of. It is this which has led U) the belief 
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that, after having once tasted liumaii flesh the tiger prefers it to any other. 
The reason why tigresses should be more frequent ofl'enders than their lords 
is difficult to conjecture. Perhaps it is that wlien their cubs are young they 
are often put to great straits to obtain food for them, or uiged to acts of 
boldness in their defence; or the fact that tigresses are as a rule more 
vicious, .sly, and enteriirising, as also more ferocious when pushed to e.\trem- 
ities than tigers, may partly ac(X>unt for it. This may seem an ungallant 
representation by a sportsman, (and who is more tender-hearted, more ready 
to overlook the sex’s failings tlian tlie true sportsman ?) but it is the truth. 

How the belief arose that man-eaters are usually mangy animals it is 
diiflcult to understand. 1 do not remember to have read of a single instance 
of any sportsman finding this to be the Ciise. Wore tigeis apt to lose their 
hair, or to become lean in old age, a foundation for the belief might exist ; 
though to say that this was the result of eating human flesh would be erro- 
neous. But old animals meiuly become lighter in colour, the black stripes 
narrowing and becoming further apart, and vmy slightly mixed with grey 
hairs, whilst the yellow turns to a paler hue than in youtii. As far as my 
own experience goes I have never seen a mangy or lean tig(?r. 

Man-eaters are exceedingly rare in Mysore and the surrounding terri- 
tories. In tlie past fifteen years there has only been oue of great note — the 
Benkipoor tiger. This tiger flourished some twelve years ago, and caused 
great loss of life in the country about Benkipoor in the Nugger Division of 
Mysore. A large re wan! was offered by Government for his destruction, 
but in the numljer of tigers shot and brought forward as the man-eater there 
was a difliculty of identification. And though it is believed that he was at 
last shot by a native sliikaric, as all killing ceased from the time that a 
male tiger with one fore-foot injured was brought in, it was not known at 
the time that the real Simon Pure had i>ocn slain, and the euhanced reward 
was never paid. 

Regarding the size of tigers, once a much-disputed point, all careful 
observers are, I believe, agreed in accepting Dr Jerdou’s view (Mammals of 
Imlia) as thoroughly correct. He says : “ The average size of a full-grown 
male tiger is from 0 to 9 ^ feet,* but I fancy that there is very little doubt 
that, occasimia/f I/, tigers are killed 10 feet in length, and iierhaps a few inches 
over that ; but the stories of tigers 1 1 feet and 1 2 feet in length, so often 
hoaril and rei)eated, certainly require confirmation, and I have not myself 
seen an authentic account of a tiger that measured more than 10 feet and 
2 or 3 inches.” I know two noted Bengal sportsmen who can each count 
the tigers slain by them by hundreds, whose opinions entirely corroborate 

« From now to tip of tail. 
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Jurdon. My own experience can only produce a tiger of 9 feet 6 inches, 
and a tigress of 8 feet 4 inches, as my largest. 

It is not to be denied that tigers exceeding 10, 11, and even 12 feet 
in lengtli are sometimes spoken of and have even been described. But it 
has invariably happened, in my experience, that whenever the narrator of 
such stories has been brought to book, he has been unable to appeal to any 
authority more satisfactory than his own memory, or the memory of his 
friends. Now, on such a point the memory is by no means an infallible 
guide. When a man has assured me that the length of a tiger — a length 
greatly in excess of the onlinary size — is indelibly impressed upon his 
memory, I have never failed to express my regret that it was not, at the 
time, indelibly impressed upon his note-book. A sportsman cannot be 
too careful in this particular. Perfect exactness in his description of the 
slaughtered animal is an aim he should always keep in view. For this pur- 
pose the memory is not a safe witness. It may be laid down as an axiom 
that the note-book carried by the sportsman is the only safe evidence ; and 
that all other — whatever be its nature — must be disregarded. 

I have only weighed one tiger, a very bulky, well-fed male. He weighed, 
by two different scales, 349^ lb., or 25 stone all but half a pound. 1 
should have imagined tliis was about the extreme weight of any tiger, but 
I have seen heavier recorded. 

It is difficult to ascertain the probable age to which tigers live. A large 
male that I sliot, and which was said to have been perfectly well known 
about Morlay for twenty years, showed no signs of great age : his teeth 
were good, and he .seemed in the prime of vigour and strength ; his coat 
was, however, getting light-coloured. As cats not unfrequently live to 
upwards of twenty years, the tiger’s span of life is probably longer than 
is usually supposed. A tiger has lived in the Kegent’s Pack Zoological 
Society’s gardens for ten years, but this is of course not a sati.sfactory test. 
The natives have an idea that the age of tigers and panthers can be told by 
the number of lobes of the liver, being one lobe for each year of age; but this 
theory is not, I believe, accepted by anatomists. It is true, however, and is a 
peculiar fact, that the number of lobes does vary considerably in different 
animals, and is greatest where other indications of age exist I have shot 
tigers and panthers with from nine to fifteen lobes. If this has nothing to 
do with their age, it would at least be interesting if anatomists could give 
some reason to account for it 

A strange example of a tiger’s departing from the u.sual food of the 
Felidct, is Uiat of a large male near Poonjoor some years ago, that is said to 
have killed and eaten several bears. The account of Ins doings in the Poon- 
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joor jungles was given me by old Kommay Gouda, whom I have already 
mentioned as having lived all his life amongst tigers, bears, and elephants 
and as an authority whose interesting accounts of the. habits and peculiari- 
ties of the occupants of the jungles could l)C relied on. It appeals that this 
tiger killed several bears at didcrent times whilst feeding, coming from be- 
hind and seizing them by the nape of the neck, and bearing them down (no 
pun intended), after a struggle, by his weight and strength. Towards corrob- 
orating tliis account some IShdlagas at the other end of the hills, twenty miles 
away, and who knew nothing of what Bommay Gouda had told me, gave 
me a similar account ; adding that a bear had been thus killed aud partially 
eaten in a clearing where they were watching their crops early one morning. 
This Wiis doubtless the same tiger. My Morlay trackers also told me that 
some years ago they surrounded a bear and her three-parts grown cub with 
nets in a date-grove close to which ray bungalow now stands at Morlay. 
The bears broke through the nets, the big she being severely speared in 
doing so, and both got dear away to a radue a mile distant. Next moniing 
they were found together, dead, and the large bear partially eaten by a tiger 
whose marks were all around. Whether she had died of her wounds or had 
been killed by the tiger the men had not taken sutheient notice at the time 
to be able to tell me, but the cub had been killed. This was also probably 
the work of the same tiger. The carcass of a bear which I once shot at 
Yerlsdriga, and which was dragged to some distance from the tents after 
being skinned, was partially eaten by a leopard that night, which shows 
that the FelicLoe do not always confine themselves to cattle and game. 

One of the strangest things I ever heard of in connection with tigers 
is an instance of three tigers devouring a fourth. This was also told me 
by Bommay Gouda and two Sholagas wdio were with him at the time of 
the occurrence. For my own part I believe the story. It was that a male 
tiger killed a buffalo late one evening; the carcass was found partially 
eaten next day ; and the following, or second morning, when some low- 
caste men, under Bommay Gouda’s guidance, went to take whatever might 
be left, they found the heail and shoulders of a large tiger, and some bones 
of the buffalo. The ground around bore traces of a savage fight, and it was 
found that a party of three tigers had disturbed the original slayer of the 
buffalo at supper, and the struggle which ensued for possession ended in 
his death. There was probably then only a little meat remaining, which 
the victorious party finished, aud forthwith set to at their defunct relative 
(a beef-sausage I). These tigers’ blood being up, and their appetites excited, 
not appeased, with the remains of the buffalo, and the dead tiger lying 
ready to hand, perhaps somewhat mangled, their eating him can be imagined 
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as a not wholly improbable contingency, and is dillerent from their having 
killed him with the iiitentiou of iiiuking a meal of him. I observe that 
Mr Walter Elliot, quoted by iJr .ferdon, says : " Another instiince was 
related in a letter by a celebrated sportsman in Khandcish, who, having 
killed a tigress on his return to his tents, sent a })ad-ele]>hant to bring it 
home. The messenger returned, reporting that on iii.s arrival he found her 
alive. They w'cnt out next morning to the spot, and discovered that she 
had been dragged into a ravine by another tiger and half the carcass 
devoured.” 

It is universally believed by natives that the tiger is occasionally killed 
by packs of wild dogs {Ctwn nUilam). Tliese animals are not numerous ; 
their operations are of a character so destructive and hariussing to game that 
no tract could support them in any considerable numlier. Their ranges 
cxto.nd over immense areas of country, whilst they seldom hunt in one 
neighbourhood for more than a few days, and that at considerable intervals, 
as the deer become so scared that they llee the locality. The wild dog is 
between a wolf and jackal in size, of a uniform deep rusty colour above, 
paler below, and witli a blackish brush. They run both by sight and scent, 
and their perseverance and endurance are so great that they rarely fail ot 
kill any animal on whose track they shirt. From what 1 have seen of their 
style of hunting, and of their power of tearing and lacerating, I think there 
can be no doubt of their ability to kill a tiger. 1 can call to mind two 
examples of their powers. One morning two dogs chased a spotted hind 
past luy tent. One of them halted at sight of the encampment ; the other, 
which was within springing distance, made two snatches at the exhausted 
creature’s al)donien, and then drew off. 'The bites were inflicted with light- 
ning speed : the deer went but a few piujes when she fell with her entrails 
pi'Otruding. On another occasion I heard the yapi)iiig of jungl§-dogs, and a 
noble spotted stag came racing dowm an open glade, his branching antlers 
laid along his back, and three wild dogs at his flanks. They had only time 
to make a snap or two each when we interfered. The stag went but a few 
yards and fell, and was speared by one of my men. In the moment’s biting 
it had been emasculated, and about four pounds of flesh torn from the inner 
part of its thighs. 

Similar injury might easily be inflicted on a tiger. I have seen more 
than one flee from a pack of curs — a very mangy one gallantly holding on 
to the royal beast’s tail on one occasion — and it is probable a tiger would 
turn from wild dogs. The latter’s habit of hunting almost exclusively 
during the day would be in their favour in an.encounter with a tiger. Their 
tactics are not to attack in front; they never expose themselves to the 
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horns or hoofs of powerful deer. They would bite a tiger, should he run 
from tliem, in parts that might speedily cause his death. A Shdlaga told 
me that he once saw a tiger confronted by wild dogs, sitting on his haunches 
against a bamboo-clump. The dogs, ten or twelve in number, were making 
no active demonstrations, but walked close to him, in a most impertinent 
and unconcerned manner. The Sholaga having no personal interest — a 
native’s first consideration in all matters — in the result of the meeting, left 
the rivals. It is possible that in such a case, if the tiger maintained his 
position, the dogs would withdraw, as they could do nothing against him in 
a front attack. Causes of hostility may occasionally arise between the tiger 
and wild dogs through attempted interference with each other’s prey. Other- 
wise it is not clear why the dogs should molest the tiger. 

Bison are occasionally killed by tigera. A tiger’s method of attacking 
a solitary bull-bison has been described to me by juiigle-mcn its consisting 
in showing himself in tiie grass and leading the bison to chaise, avoiding 
each rush of the bull, following him on the instant, and striking him behind 
with the intention of emasculating him. The largest and oldest-looking 
solitary bison I ever shot had a half-healed mark of a tiger’s stroke on the 
outside of his thigh, a long raking wound of about eighteen inches, which 
could scarcely have been got in any other way. 

1 once saw the carcass of an old bullock which we had tied for a tiger, 
and which was killed by a small leopard somewhat in this way. The 
bullock had been beyond its strength, so it had seized it by the nose, 
and held on like a bull-dog till the bullock had fallen, when the leopard 
had bitten the inside of the hind-legs and torn the stomach, and thus killed 
the bullock without touching the throat. Wild dogs seize deer in this way, 
so it is possible that the tiger adopts the same plan with bison, whose 
strength is. so much greater than his own. The largest tiger would, of 
course, have no chance in fair fight with a bull-bison. The latter’s brawny 
throat, with its hide two inches thick, would afford him a difficult hold even 
could he attain it, and no wrench could dislocate the bison’s powerful neck, 
whilst the tiger would be crushed out of all recognition if once caught 
between the ground and his antagonist’s massive forehead or fore -legs. 
As I have already mentioned, however, a tiger occasionally succeeds in 
killing cow-bison. A case occurred near Morlay where a tigress and her 
two nearly full-grown cubs attacked a cow-bison that had become separated 
from the hcnl. One of the cubs was killed before the bison was overcome, 
and was found by my men next morning. A few years ago a tiger and a 
bull of the Amrut Mahdl Government breed of cattle at the Commissariat 
depot at Hoonsoor, near Mysore, had a desperate struggle in the jungles. 
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The bull eventually beat off his •'intagoiiist, but was left in a woeful condi- 
tion, and died in a few hours. 

I have never witnessed a tiger actually seize its prey, but it has l>een 
described to me by men who have seen the occurrence scores of times 
within a few yards’ distance wliilst tending cattle. The general method is 
for the tiger to slink up under cover of bushes or long grass, ahead of the 
cattle in the direction they arc feeding, and to make a nish at the first cow 
or bullock that conies w'itliiu five or six yards. The tiger does not spring 
upon his ]irey in the manner usually represented. Clutching the bullock’s 
fore - quarters with his jiau’.s, one being generjilly ov(‘r the shoulder, he 
seizes the throat in his jaws from underneath, and turns it u;'.wards and 
over, sometimes springing to the far .side in doing so, to throw the bullock 
over, and give the wrench which di.slocatcs its neck. This is fref[uently 
done so quickly tliat the tiger, if timid, is in retreat again almost licfore tlio 
herdsman can turn round. Hold animals often kill several hesid, unsophis- 
ticated cattle occasionally standing and staring at the tiger in stupid 
astonishment ; hut herds that are accustomed to these raids only enter 
the jungle with extreme unwillingness, and frequently stampede back to 
the village at even the rustle of a bird in a thicket. 

Captoin Foreyth says ; “ ’fhe tiger’s usual way is to seize with the teeth 
by the nape of the neck, and at the same time use the paws to hold the 
victim and give a purchase for the wrench that dislocates the neck.” 
Captain Baldwin, in his Large and Small (Same nf Ikngal, says : ” He 
launches himself upon his victim, and seizing it by the hack of the neck 
(not the throat), brings it to the ground, and then gives that fatal wrciKi’. 
or twist which dislocates the neck. I have examined the carcasses of many 
scores of bullocks killed by tigers, and have, in the great majority of cases, 
found the neck broken, and tlie deep holes at the back of thn neck caused 
by the tiger’s fangs.” Also : “ A tiger, as I have before stated, almost inva- 
riably seizes his prey by the back of the neck ; leopards and i)anthcrs not 
unfrequently by the throat.” 

Now, with due respect for Captains Forsyth and Baldwin’s opinions on 
sporting matters, I beg to differ with them entirely on this jmint. The 
tiger does occasionally seize by the nape of the neck, in the case of having 
to deal with very powerful cattle, but I am convinced this is not his usual 
method. Out of some hundreds of kills that I have seen, there were only 
two animals seized in this way. One was a boar, which had eventually 
beaten off a tigress, though we found him dead several days after, with 
deep fang-wounds at the back of his head ; and the other was a huge tame 
bull-buffalo, that might well have defied any tiger but such an one as he sue- 
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cumbed to. The bull was attacked when lying down, and had evidently been 
seized by tlie nape of tlie neck. His immense strength had enabled him to 
rise, the tiger probably at first maintaining his hold. The antagonists had 
then separated and closed several times. The ground wjis torn up, and 
the fallen leaves were red with blood from the buffalo ; branches eight feet 
from the ground were splashed with blood blowji from his nostrils, or thrown 
up in his efforts to rid luinself of the tiger. He had at last, after a gallant 
fight, stumbled into a trench, used for conveying water to the gardens 
wherein the struggle took place, and had been there killed by his fei*o- 
cious assailant. 

It is evident that in the case of beasts witli horns a tiger would find 
them considerably in liis way in seizing by the back of the neck. More- 
over, the be{ust would be borne to the ground, wliere killing it would be a 
longer affiiir than by dislocating its neck in the manner described. Dislo- 
cation could not be effected on the ground as well as by turning the throat 
upwards, when the inertia of tlie beast’s carcass before it is overthrown 
presents a sufficient purchase to effect the dislocation. That the tiger does 
not seize by the nape of the neck is also apparent from the fact that the 
gape of the largest is insufficient to take in the neck of big cattle so as to 
bring the fangs to the lower part of the throat where the fatal marks are 
always found. I imagine Captain Baldwin must be alone in his experience 
of finding wounds at the back of the neck. 

Cattle are seized by tigers when grazing in the jungles at any hour 
of the day, but more frequently after three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Should the tiger fail in his attempt to seize, he pursues the animal or 
others of the herd, striking savagely at their hind-legs to hamstring or upset 
them ; or he gallops round through the bushes, and attacks again from the 
side or front. The tiger’s powers of springing seem inconsiderable. I 
observed that tigers always forded, never jumped, an irrigation channel not 
more than eighteen feet wide, that flowed through the jungles near Morlay, 
and which they frequently crossed during their night’s prowls. I have 
frequently measured the bounds of tigers that have pursued deer, and have 
found fifteen feet to be about the utmost they usually spring. I have seen 
it surmised, upon a consideration of the respective size and power of a tiger 
and of a cat, that the tiger can cover a hundred feet at a bound. Were 
a flea or grasshopper adopted as the basis of calculation, a much more 
startling result might be obtained. The popular belief that a tiger slinks 
away should he fail in his attack is erroneous, as also the belief that he can 
kill his prey by a stroke of the paw, I have never seen anything to sup- 
port this belief, nor is it held by natives. Of none of the sportsmen or 
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natives of whom wo read as coming under tigers’ hands has it ever, as far 
as I know, been recorded that limbs were broken or death caused by a 
stroke of the paw only. I have known several cattle escape from tigers, 
severely lacerated, where, had a heavy blow accompanied the strokes of the 
paws, bones must have been broken. 

There a])pear3 to be no foundation for the venerable belief in tigers 
sucking the blood of their victims. The jugular vein is never, as far as 1 
have observed, injured. It is by fracturing the vertebne, not by blood- 
letting, that the tiger’s prey is deprived of life, I have known several 
ciises of cattle getting away from tigers after having been seized by them, 
but escaping the fatal wrench, from the interference of the cow-lierds. All 
but one died of lock-jaw, or from intlamrnation of the wounds in the throat, 
but there was no bleeding. The tiger frequently retains its hold on its 
victim’s throat for some time, but probably only till assured tliat life is 
extinct. ’I’he physical diflieulty of producing a vacuum sullicicut to cause 
a flow of blood, whilst the tiger’s mouth is o])ened so widely as to grasp a 
bullock’s throat, would be considerable. A little after sunset, or sooner if 
the jungles are quiet, the tiger returns and drags the carcass to some retired 
spot where he commences his meal. In eating the tiger invariably com- 
mences at the hind-quarters. The exact spot where the first mouthful will 
be taken can be told with certainty. The flesh of one or both tliighs, and 
sometimes the flunks, or about 70 lb. of meat, is eaten the first night. 
Tigers seldom lie up far from their " kill]’ if the cover be thick and quiet ; 
they eat whenever inclined either by day or niglit till the carcass is finished ; 
this is usually on the third day, but it, of course, depends upon the size 
of the animal killed. After or during a meal the tiger drinks laigely, 
often walking belly-deep into the water. One morning before it was quite 
light three of my trackers were going to see alwut some elephants near 
Morlay, when they heard a tiger on the opposite bank coming towards the 
river they were going to cross. They got up a tree and saw the tiger 
march into the water and immerse his head to the eyes, blowing and splut- 
tering as if to wash his jaws. Having lapped as much water as he required, 
he crossed to underneath the tree up which the men had climbed, and sat 
down at the foot. They had only cudgels and their cumilies (black 
blankets) with them. These they threw down altogether upon the un- 
suspecting tiger, which, to their amusement, dashed off into the jungle with 
a " wough,” in a great state of fright. This w'as the “ Don,” a tiger to be 
mentioned further on, and on which my men were always playing practical 
jokes. 

After a pretty lengthy experience of tigers, and finding that all I had 
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seen had dragged, not carried, their kills, 1 was disposed to doubt the trutli 
of their ever lifting a full-grown bullock clear off the ground ; but 1 sub- 
sequently saw where this feat had been performed on two occasions by two 
separate tigers. One of these, an immensely powerful beast, had taken up 
a bullock weighing probably 400 lb., and carried it through a very dense 
thicket for about three hundred yards. The other, a small tigress, carried 
an old bullock some distance through open jungle. These tigers’ object in 
doing this was not apparent, except that their kills had been constantly 
meddled with, and they may possibly have had some idea of leaving no 
traces behind them, though it is doubtful if their intelligence were equal to 
such a flight as this. In both of the above cases the drag of one hind-leg 
of die bullock was observable here and there. 

Tigers frequently astonish those most conversant with their ordinary 
habits by some erratic conduct, and it is unsafe to condemn as untrue almost 
anything that may be related of their doings (as long as it is nothing of 
which tlicy are physically incapable) merely because it is unusual or unpre- 
cedented. An account given by two sportsmen a few years ago of a tigress 
climbing a tree in a wood on the Neilgherry hills was much criticised, and 
even laughed at, by many who had scarcely perhaps ever seen a tiger out of 
a menagerie, or at least had never happened to sec one up a tree. Tigers are 
not physically incapable of climbing, and though their doing so is decidedly 
unusual, there is no reason why they should not occasionally use their 
powers. 1 have never seen a tiger in a tree myself, but their claw-marks 
are constantly to be found where they amuse themselves by springing and 
clutching the soft bark, sometimes at thirteen feet from the ground. The 
natives believe that this is done to sharpen their claws, or as a means 
of relieving irritation in the claws caused by putrid flesh ; and the marks 
may sometimes be made by juvenile tigers at play. There is one kind of 
tree called in Canarese " muttaga ” (the bastard teak, Bu^fea frmdosa), the 
bark of which is very soft, and the sap, which it gives forth at the slightest 
wound, of a blood-red colour. The tiger is particularly fond of clawing this 
tree, and the imaginative natives ascribe this to his supposed delight at the 
sight of what he believes to bo blood ! 

The tiger’s powers of enduring hunger and thirst are very great. In 
January 1870, a tiger, tigress, and panther were surrounded with nets by 
some villagers in a valley near which a friend and myself were encamped. 
We shot the panther on the first day, but the enclosed thicket was so dense 
that we could not get the tigers to show, and we had no elephants. On the 
fifth day, however, we wounded them both. After this, as nothing would 
make them break cover, we were obliged to send to Mysore for elephants. 
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and wo killed tlicm, still fiill of vij'our, on tlio tenth day. 1’ho weather 
was hot, the circle in which they were enclo.scd Wiis only seventy yards in 
diameter, and the heat of the fires kept np day and nijKht iill romid was 
considerable. Still they existed without a drop of water for ten days, 
suiTering from wounds half the time. A tiger can go iiiuch longer than 
this without food without serious inconvenience. 

The hunting-ranges of tigers are extensive, and arc traversed with great 
expedition. A tiger that 1 wiis after on one occasion travelled from Ihis- 
sanoor to Morlay, about twenty-three miles, within ten hours ; thi.s was 
his own pace, as he did not kinjw we W'cie following him. 'figevs are not 
often met with in the jungles when not the object of pursuit During 
some years of wandering in tigerish localitie.s I have only come upon them 
accidentally about lialf-a-dozen times. 

Tigresses do not breed at any li.xed season. I have taken cubs in 
March, May, and October. I have twice taken four cubs at a litter, btit 
this is an unusual number — two, occasionally tlu’ce, being moni common ; 
and male and female cubs appear to be in about equal proportions. How 
it is that amongst mature animals tigresses predominate so juarkedly, I am 
unable to say. The tigre.s.s prebably does not bnasl oftoner than ornie in 
two years. I have seen as many as three cubs about four months old with 
a tigress, but never more than two w’ell-grow'n ones. The nativti.s .say that 
the tigress feeds her cubs w'hcn very young with gobbets of hidf-digcstcd 
flesh, which she disgorges on her return from hunting. This is probable, as 
carrying meat to any distance would bt: an uniiaturid [irocewling, and the 
half-digested flesh is probably better adapted to the requirements of young 
cubs. When even six weeks old the cul)s move from place bi [ilace with 
their mother, but are left at home whilst she hunts. They are led to the 
feast, if near, when she kills. Even at this teridui’ age they are very cun- 
ning, and immediately take a line of their own il intruded ujxiii during tlieir 
mother’s absence. Two cubs, born iiejir Morlny in Nuvinnbcr 1875, first 
began to hunt for themselve.s in tho followin'' Jnnu, whan .seven months 
old. They still, however, remained with the tigress. I returned fn)m 
Bengal at this time, and took inucli intere.st in noti)ig tbeir i)rogres.s. Tlmy 
had considerable dilficulty at this age in killing even old cattle single- 
handed, and they scratched them greatly in their attempts. Nor did they 
attack loose cattle — only such as we picketed for them. On one occasion 
there were evident marks of the mother having sat by whilst the one cub 
that was then with her killed a biillock. I shot both these young tigers 
upon their return to feed on animals they had killed ; one, the female, on 
July 29, when she measured 6 feet 3 inches, find w'eighcd 1 18 lb. ; tho other. 
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tlie male, on November 25 ; he measured 6 feet 11 inches, but I was unable 
to weigh him. 

Tiger -cubs are ven-y handsome little beasts, and exceedingly good- 
tempered ; but it is essential that they should he taken very young, before 
they have any knowledge of jungle-life, or fear of man, or they cannot be 
tamed. A month is tlie outside sige for taking them. They show much 
attachment to their mjister, following liim everywhere, lying under his chair, 
and sniffing loudly with pleasure M’hon noticed. As soon as meat is given, 
even to the youngest cuh.s, tliey turn up their noses at milk, and will take 
nothing luit meat aftcrwanls. The idea that uncooked flesh makes them 
savage is, I have satisfied myself, groundless, (hibs will only get on well 
on raw meat, and tis long as they have enough of it, are the best-tempered 
little animals in the wf)rld. When four months old they become formidable 
in appearance and power, but they may saftdy be kept loose much longer. 
A pair which 1 gave to liis Highness the young Maharajah of Mysore were 
kept loose until eight months old, and used to play with each other or their 
keepers, and with a tame bear, very prettily. My experience of tamo tigers 
is that they are neither treacherous nor likely to show any sudden savage- 
ness if well fed. I had one of considerable size that used to be loose in my 
room at night, and though I pillowed and thumped it when it would show 
its affection for mo by jumping on to the bed ixs .soon as I was asleep, it 
never showed any resentment. 1 sold a pair of cubs eight mouths old, as 
I was ordered to Bengal and could not keep them, for £100. 

Having now given some notes on the nature and habits of the tiger, 1 
shall endeavour to describe the usual methods of hunting liim. 


TIGEn-HUNTJNG. 

The pursuit of the tiger with a line of elephants is perhaps the most 
common method, the sportsman either shooting from the howdah, or from a 
post selected ahead, towards which the tiger is driven. This plan is chiefly 
adopted in Bengal in places where the grass is long, and where men on foot 
would be useless. 

Beaters are employed instead of elephants in other parts of India, where 
the jungle admits of men getting through in line, and is perhaps too thorny 
or close at about the height of the howdah for shooting from an elephant. 

In some parts of India, particularly in Mysore, tigers are surrounded 
with nets and shot from outside, or from the backs of elephants, or even on 
foot, inside. 
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Watching for their retiim to a "i-??/,” or at pouls where they arc known 
to drink, is the method chiefly practised by native shikaries. 

Poison, spring-guns, pitfalls, and traps are also brought into play, gen- 
erally where a man-eater is concerned. 

I have had very little experience of beating in line with a large number 
of elepliaiits: this method is hardly applicable to Southern India, where 
there are few savannahs of long grass as in Bengal, and where elephants 
are not so easily obtained. 

In shooting either with elephants or bc'aters, it is essential that the 
sportsman or some of his men should know the ground well, and the tiger’s 
usual paths to and from the cover to be driven, and the adjacent covers. A 
tiger scarcely ever moves through very thictk cover, prehjrring paths and com- 
paratively open passages amongst the bushes ; and in driving along a ravine 
he almost invariably comes along the bank, very seldom down the bed. It 
is often of great assistance to have " dummies ” of natives’ ch^tlics, hung 
here and there on conspicuous bushes, to guide the tiger, hut those should 
be placed so that he may see them from some little distance and not come 
upon them suddenly, as in that case he may become iilarnied and break 
avray. In driving a ravine, a straight reach, and the point therein where 
the jungle is narrowest, should be selected by the sportsman for his post. 
In bends, or where tlic ravine is tortuous, the tiger is likely to cut across a 
corner. No beat should bo begun too near a tiger for fear of alarming him, 
and causing him to pass the sportsman too quickly for a good shot. Some 
tigers show almost as soon as the first shout of the beaters is hoard, others 
will not leave the cover till the last moment. It is a good rule never to 
be off guard until the last man has left the cover, as should tlie tiger whilst 
coming along have detected tlie sportsman, lie may lie close, and let the 
beaters come very near before he breaks. Tigers and other aiiihials display 
great intelligence in detecting the quarter from which real danger is to be 
apprehended, and will break back through a line of shouting beaters to 
avoid the silent sportsman they may have detected ahead. 

I had particular facilitie.s for enjoying the sport of tiger-shooting on 
foot, or from trees, at Morlay. My men were thoroughly uj) to the liabits 
of the game, and we knew every inch of the covers. There is little danger 
in this sport if tlie tiger is not turned back by being fired at from in front. 
When alongside or past the sportsman he generally dashes ahead if wounded, 
but if fired at tlie instant he sliows liimself he may turn back. Beaters 
should be ordered to mass togetlier as soon as a shot is fired, and to leave the 
cover in a body. I used an old bugle for signals, a blast from which meant 
danger. If it was not sounded when a shot was fired my men knew all 
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was safe ahead, and came on with nndiminished confidence. Beaters cannot 
be expected to drive out a piece of jungle boldly where there is a possibility 
of a wounded tiger being stumbled upon. 1 have been fortunate enough 
never to have had a single accident in tiger-shooting, though I am sure men 
would have been injured on some occasions had our arrangements not been 
good. 

I generally managed to keep up communication with the men leading 
the beat by signals, and often found it of great advantage. 1 had a man 
posted at some di.stance from me in a tree, or open space, who could sec the 
advancing beatem and myself. By a wave of a handkercliief, red or white, 
by the head of the beaters, which wsis telegraphed to me by the sentinel, I 
knew if the tiger had been found, had broken back, or was coming along ; 
and when I have sometimes had to stop a beat I have been able to do so 
by a signal without losing time. It is very inconvenient to be unable to 
communicate with beatera without shouting, or sending some one down one’s 
tree with a message. 

All this training was excellent practice, moreover, for the Morlay people 
for the more important work of elephant-catching, in which signals with 
fires or flags upon hill-tops at a distance of some miles w’ere sometimes 
used. Of course it is but few sportsmen who have opportunities for limit- 
ing tigers in this systematic way, but perhaps some of the above hints may 
be found applicable on most occasions. 

There is perhaps no method of shooting tigers so seldom successful as 
watching for their return to feed on animals they have killed. Almost 
every sportsman has tried it again and again, and solemnly vowed upon 
each occasion that it should be his last, generally only to bo found at his 
post on the next tempting opportunity. For my own part I confess to a 
great liking for the silent and solitary watch ; and as this description of 
shooting reiiuircs the exercise of the sportsman’s utmost vigilance and 
patience, I have never felt any qualms as to its legitimacy. In a shady 
green mechAn* in some fine tree, watching at the cool of evening — that 
always bewitching hour in the Indian day, — when jungle-sounds alone break 
the stillness, and birds and animals, seldom sqcn at other times, steal forth, 
and can be watched at leisure — whilst intense excitement is kept alive by 
the possibility of the tiger’s appearance at any moment, — I have often 
wondered how any one can consider being perched upon a tree under a 
blazing sun whilst a tiger is being driven towards him sport, and use 
the term poaching in reference to this. How many men have killed their 
forty or fifty tigers who have never succeeded in bagging one by watching, — 

* A screened platform. 
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the fair outwitting of the subtle beast ou his own ground ! Give liiin wlio 
prefers tlie honi-and-tointom system his diabolical appliances, his caloritic 
post ; but the solitary watch in the hushed evening hours for the lover of 
nature, for him who can feel the true romance and poetry of solitude in the 
jungles. 

It wfis not until I had made many iinsiicccssful attempts to shoot tigers 
by watcliing — never even seeing one — and had cheerfully put down my 
w’ant of success on each occsision to sheer bad luck, that I began to con- 
sider in tlie ainjde hours 1 had aloft for retlectioii, whether there might 
not be some mistakes in the arrangements we made for their reception 
to account for tigers never putting in an apj)earance, especially as any 
carcjiss that was not watched was talways revisited. I then saw some of 
the errors wc made, and since rectifying them have been fairly successful. 
I will therefore venture upon some hints which may perhaps be of service 
to others. 

The reasons why tigers fail to show again at their kills arc, either that 
they have been disturbed in their mid-day retreat wdiilst the platform w^as 
being put up, or have winded or heard the sportsman upon returning to 
feed. As the tiger kills his prey with the intention of eating it, so he will 
surely return unless disturbed. To avoid alarming him, the best i>laii is to 
tie up a bullock (a natuial kill will seldom do as well) in some quiet 
locality two or tliree luindred yards from any place where he can remain 
during the day, and where the line lie wull take in returning to the place is 
well defined. This is necessary, as the sportsman can thus have his plat- 
form prepared without fear of the tiger’s being within hearing, and post himself 
so that his scent (it should be remembered that the prevailing breezes often 
change at sunset) may not be blown towards the tiger on his return. Tliese 
essential points being seen to, it only remains to have the vucMn com- 
fortably prepared, and for the sportsman to keep absolutely quiet, and take 
up liis post sufficiently early. The mechdn should be about six feet long 
and three broad, with its length towards the kill, a hole about six inches 
square being left amongst the leafy branches with wliicli it is to be screened, 
to see and shoot from. A mattress, pillows, rug, and water-bottle should 
not be forgotten, as without comfort much of the pleasure of the sport is 
lost. A book should be taken to read till dusk. I never hesitated to 
smoke whilst upon the watch ; it can do no harm, as if the tiger is in a 
position to wind the smoke he will most certainly smell the smoker, and 
tobacco will then add no extra terrors to his lliglit. I need liardly say that 
the sportsman must make no audible movement, and can only remain per- 
fectly still if lying down ; in sitting up the feet go asleep, and it then 
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becomes impossible to avoid moving. The leaves for screening the platform 
should be of a kind that will not dry soon, nor rustle if touched. Some 
kinds shrivel up in a couple of hours, and crackle with the slightest move- 
luent. No one should be allowed on the platform with the sportsman ; a 
native is absolutely certain to cough at the critical moment. The platform 
should be placed about fifteen or twenty feet high, when possible, to lessen 
the chances of the tiger’s scenting the sportsman. A tiger rarely looks up 
unless his attention is attracted by some sound ; but there is great danger 
of his winding the sportsman. There is no objection on the score of safety 
in having it lower, as tigers never attempt an escalade when suddenly 
startled. The coses in wliich they have injured sportsmen in trees have 
occuiTed when their ire has been roused by being driven about by beaters. 

As soon as the jungles are quiet the tiger may be expected, and the 
sportsman should seldom watch for him beyond half-past eight in the even- 
ing, as if he intend to come he will have put in an appearance before that 
time. Nor should he take up his post later than four o’clock, as a tiger 
often comes long before sundown. A tigress for which I was watcJiing on 
one occasion returned to her kill at three in the afternoon of a very hot day. 
I expected her early and had taken up my post at two o’clock. On this 
occasion the position was a difficult one, as tliere was no choice between a 
hush too close to the ** kill ” and a tree too far away. I was obliged to 
take the former, and laying some poles across the bush T had an elephant’s 
pad placed on them, and gi-eeii boughs arranged round as a screen, I was 
only seven feet from the ground, and on a very unstable arrangement. I 
had been watching about an hour, wdien suddenly, without otlier notice ot 
her approach, tliere was the cautious but firm tread — that sound which 
there is no mistaking, and which once heard cannot be forgotten — of the 
tigress in the dead leaves under me ! She liad, unfortunately, approached 
from lieliind, and taking advantage of my bush as a last point of observation, 
had entered it ! I was within three feet of her ! I need not say she 
detected me in an instant, but drew back so stealthily that I did not hear 
lier leave, and I remained in the pleasant position of imagining her within 
arm’s-length for a quarter of an hour. At last the excitement overpowered 
my physical control, and I could not help moving, and looking I found she 
was gone. I left, so as not to risk frightening her further, and she returned 
after dark and dragged the bullock away. 

Mosquitoes never give mucli trouble in fine weather up till half-past 
eight at night. Three or four days before full moon, and about two days 
after, is the best time for watching. Nothing can be done in dark nights. 
The kill may be dragged a few yards to afford a better shot if necessary. 
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Tigers do not mind this at all; hut it should he left within easy sight of the 
place where it was left, so that when the tiger returns he can see it imme- 
diately .'13 it lies. The idea th,at toucliing or interfering with a kill will 
prevent the tiger’s devouring more of it is quite unfounded. Carcasses are 
constantly pulled about hy vultures and jackals during the tiger’s absence. 
Let any one move a carcass a few yards — one that is not watched ; -it will 
he seen that the tiger returns to it without hesitation. 

In tying a live bullock for a tiger, the rope should he put round the 
base of his horns or one fore-leg. I have had to secure some bullocks witli 
a ch.ain when I wanted the carcass left on the spot, to jjrevcnt tigera that had 
acquired the habit from biting the rope, w’hich they will do if Uiey want to 
drag their ju’ey to cover, and cannot break the tie. 


riGBR-NETl'IXa 

Tn some parts of Mysore the villagers are .'iccustoined to surround tigers 
with nets, and then to shoot or 8))car them. 'J'liis is the only method 
(except watching) by which they can be brought to bag where the cover is 
too continuous to be easily driven. It may seem unsportsm.anlike to shoot 
a tiger through a net, but as far os danger goes there is perhaps as much as 
in shooting him from a tree. 

The method of enclosing the tiger within the nets is as follow.? : Tlie 
nets used are made of i-iuch rope with a 9-iuch mc.sli, and arc 40 feet long 
by 12 deep. 'When a tiger is known to be in any particular cover, perhaps 
a densely- wooded ravine, ,a path is cleared across some distance from where 
lie lies, and a line of nets is set up 8 or 10 feet high, the extra depth 
lying on the ground ; tlie nets .are extended into the open on both'sides. A 
hundred or a hundred and fifty Tori-eas or Oopligas, the only castes wlio 
take part in this sport, are usually engaged. 

Men armed with s])car8 conceal theinselvcs behind the row of nets at 
different points, and a Hanking line is posted on each side of the cover to 
prevent the tiger breaking out sidewiiys. A few climb commanding trees 
to give notice of his movements, whilst the main body of beaters (x)ni- 
mence at the head of the r.avine and drive him towards the nets. Under 
these circumstances tigers and panthers act very difl’erently. Panthers 
frequently rush ahead and precipitiite themselves into the nets, wlien they 
are speared on the spot, or effect their escape. But a tiger, however much 
he may be alarmed at the noise behind, keeps a careful look-out ahead. His 
passage onwards is signalled by the men in the trees, and when he appears 
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near tlie nets llio s[)carinen sliow themselves ; he then generally draws back, 
and as care is always taken to encilose a particularly thick inece of jungle 
within the nets, lie conceals hiiiKself. Tlic heaters close in from beliind in 
a compact line, carrying spare nets. Slionhl the tiger try to break back he 
is received with shouts, wliich generally drive him back. Having reduced 
the an*a to ahrmt a hundred yards in diameter, the nets are quickly run up 
all nniml. The main ropes (which pass through th(5 bottom and top iiieslies 
all along the nets) are fastened to eonvenient trees; the nets are supported 
at the lieight of ten feet hy foiked i>oIes inside and out, inclining towards 
each other, and secured together at tlie toj); logs of trees and lieavy stones 
are laid upon the foot all round, and pegs are driven in to prevent the logs 
l»eing moved. Tln^ c.*xlra depth of two feet or so of nets is brought up 
nmnd the logs, and wjidh'd al»ove with eross sticks, tlms making the net 
(l(*uhle for about two fe.et from llui ground. In this way a barrier of great 
strength is fonneil; it cannot lie easily pulled down by the tiger, and is too 
])Iia))h*. to ailord him an ellet live Idow. It is a strange fact that tigei-s 
ncuer attempt to jump over the nets, as tlicy might easily do ; panthers 
o(X!asion;dly do so. Al night fires are lit all round, and spearmen drive 
the. tiger back if he sliows hini.solf, A whole day is often taken up in 
rendering the enclosure secure. 

Trejiaralions for killing liim are now commenced. Fifteen or twenty 
picked siiearmeii enter the. enclosure with a few men provided with long- 
liandled choppers; the duty of the latter is to clear a path fifteen feet in 
width across the oiudosure, thus dividing it into two parts, the spearmen acting 
as a guard the while. The object of the path is that the tiger may be sliot 
when driven acro.ss it. I'his going inside an enclosure with a tiger tliat has 
been excited perhaps for two or three <lays, ami has failed in all his attempts 
to escape' would a])pear, to those who do not know the true nature of the 
animal, to be inviting certain death ; but the men keep well together, and a 
tiger has never been known to chaige home amongst them. His position 
seems to have tlu? effect of cowing him. After he has been wounded the 
men seldom venture within the nets. 

If, after being finul at, the tiger keeps in the thick cover, and every 
means fail to stir liiiii, and elephants arc not at hand, the looking him up is 
a service of sufVioient danger. The tiger may be dead, but he is perliaps 
only badly wounded ; in such cases the only thing is for the sportsrfian to go 
in with a strong body of men with spears (these would, of course, be of little 
use in meeting a charge, but the having some weapon in hand gives confi- 
dence), wlieii tlie tiger can be shot as lie lies, or in charging, or retreating. 
£ have on several occasions hunted uj) tigei-s in this way, and I must say 
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I never yet saw one really charge home into a body of men. Fifteen 
or twenty men used to such work, and wlio will stand and not he intiiui- 
dated, as many of the Oopligas and Torreas of Mysore will do, arc, 1 am 
sure, quite safe. I do not believe that any tiger — man-eater, wounded, 
or tigress with cubs, — dares to charge home into a diitormined and close 
party of men. 

Tiger-netting is generally carried out for the amusement of Euroi)eau 
officers by the headmen of villages, but the natives will occasionally, if a 
tiger becomes troublesome, hunt him in this way themselves. In such cases, 
as they seldom have firearms to shoot him, nets arc set up in the cleaned 
path across the enclosure, and arranged so as to collai)se to his ch -^go, and 
envelop the tiger when lie is driven across. A dozen l)()ld fellows station 
themselves behind a screen of bushes, and the rest go inside and drive tlie 
tiger towards them, when he is generally speared as he struggles in tlH5 
nets. The spears used have blades a foot long and three inches broad, with 
bamboo handles six feet in length, and can be driven through a tiger. A 
few seconds thus suffice to make an end of him. Should lie get free at tlie 
moment the men rush upon him one or two ai‘e often knocked over, but the 
nets generally liold liim. 

Strychnine is occasionally used for destroying tigers. As I have befcirc 
said, I was for some time employed by orders of Government in killing 
the tigers in parts of Mysore ; and though I only poisoned three — the 
others that I killed being by legitimate methods — 1 turned my attention at 
the time to experiments with poisons. 

There is no difficulty in making a tiger take a dose. I tried stryclinine 
on several occasions until I found out the best way to apply it. The first 
time I gave four grains to a large tiger. He ate about half the rpiantity of 
meat he would otherwise have done, the poison affecting him hefoVe he com- 
pleted his meal, and he then vomited ani^ drank at a pool near, rolling at 
every few yards, evidently in great agony. This tiger was severely affected 
for some days, and my men brought me news of him, groaning and roaring 
in different parts of the jungle. I was too busy with ole pliant-catching at 
the time to look after him, and he recovered. In the second case I used 
nine grains ; a tiger, tigres.3, and large cub fed off the carcass, hut the 
tigress alone took the poisoned portion. She threw up a good deal of flesh 
(and covered it over with dry leaves), and rolled about a good dcjil. Further 
on she threw up the strychnine upon some fine clean sand in the bed of a 
ravine, and the saliva sinking into the sand the grains of strychnine were 
left almost intact upon the surface. This tigress then went for miles with- 
out showing any further symptoms of being affected. In the third case I 

T 
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put nine grains into a bullock, after looking for the tiger that had killed it 
during the day. We had disturbed him, so he did not return that night. 
Next morning the bullock had swelled to an enormous size and the wound 
wqs dripping a gelatinous matter. I put a couple of men to watch during 
the day to keep off the vultures, and by evening fully a quart of fluid had 
dripped and coagulated below. The tiger returned at night and ate half 
the bullock, and finished it the next night, so he could not have felt the 
poison ; and I believe, from this and similar experiments, that strychnine is 
worked off from dead flesh in a few hours. 

I subsequently hit upon a fatal method of applying poison. I do not 
intend to divulge the secret, as district officers with strojigly-developed utili- 
tarian views would be enabled to poison off all the tigers in their ranges by 
this means, which, judging from the operations in a single district in Madras, 
some who do not pause to consider the useful features of the tiger’s presence 
might not hesitate to do. The success 1 attained in my fimt, and I hope 
last, experiment, as far as tigers arc concerned, was painfully complete. 
Two old bullocks that were yoked together were killed by a tiger close to my 
camp. The original slayer was joined at dinner by two tigrcssc.s, and the 
three ate the whole of one bullock, leaving the other untouched. In the 
morning I had the reinmning carcass guarded from the vultures, and late 
in the afternoon I applied the poison in the way I had devised. Next 
morning we found the three tigers had dragged the bullock into some rocks 
and bushes about a hundred and fifty yards distant, with bare country all 
round, and no water in the rocks. Not knowing that they were dead, I 
sent to Captain C. of the Revenue Survey, who was in camp at a vOlago 
four miles distant, and with another friend, who was staying with me, set 
out with five elephants about 1 1 A.M. We posted oureelvcs in trees across 
the line* we expected the tigers to take, and sent the elephants with the 
trackers on them to beat them out of the rocks. 

From my tree I could see the elephants clambering about the rocks, 
and the men keeping a sharp look-out ; presently I heard a shout that one 
tiger Avas dead, and soon afterwards another. The mahout of an elephant 
that was in advance now found the third. Shrieks of laughter and much 
merriment followed an inspection of the “ bodies," and a tmeker came run- 
ning for us. I confess I had never expected such slaughter. I Avas not 
certain, having only seen tigers affected before, that my new plan would 
succeed, and I felt like a murderer Avhen I viewed the unfortunate victims. 
My men took a Arery different and exceedingly cheerful view of the case, 
exclaiming delightedly, “ Oh, this is good ! here have our master and we 
been risking our throats ’’ (clutching their necks Avith appropriate gesture, and 
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giving the dislocating twist that they considered we had been placing 
ourselves in peril of) " in poking about after tigers for months, when one 
dose of this capital ‘ medicine ’ would have done. Tins is the thing for the 
future.” And when the tigers w’ere padded they preceded the elephants, 
singing anything but a diige. My own feelings as we followed the wrtlgt 
may be imagined, nor did my companions spare me. 

I should say that the male tiger had commenced to eat first, and the 
poison must have been almost instantly fatal, as be lay within four yards of 
the carcass. He had not struggled at all ; he must have felt the poison, 
turned away, and dropped dead. One tigress was on her back thirty yards 
distant, the other near her \ the latter had stniggled slightly. As a proof 
of the almost instantaneous effect of the poison in this instance nut more 
than half-a-dozen pounds of fiesh had been eaten. Upon beitag moved, a 
quantity of blood ran from Uie nostrils of all tlirce tigers. 

Traps are not now often used for tigers : a few used to be caught alive 
in ordinary mouse-tiap-shaped cages in the time of the late Mahat^ah of 
Mysore ; and there was, when I was last there, one of these cages, mounted 
upon wheels, decaying in the Hoonsoor jungles. The bait used was a goat, 
partitioned off by iron bars at the far end of the cage, as a native is loath to 
give even a sprat to a whale if he can catch him without How tigers 
can ever have been such simpletons as to enter these structures is incom- 
prehensible. I once saw a novel kind of trap in a bill where a tiger had 
been recently caught by propping up a flat slab, as in an ordinary brick- 
trap for birds, over a recess between two rocks, and baiting with a goat 
Tigers are occasionally caught in pitfalls. One fell into a sambur-pit that 
some Sliolagas on the Billiga-rungun hills had dug near their cultivation 
whilst I was there shooting on one occasion, but though severely staked it 
got out : the pit was only four feet deep, but narrow at the bottom, and the 
tiger had had a long task to free himself. Old Bommay Gouda used to kill 
a good many tigers in his younger days by dead-fall traps, made of bamboos 
and loaded with stones ; the natives construct these very ingeniously. I once 
liad a huge iron spring-trap like the ordinary scissors rat-trap. It was 
originally made by a sporting district officer for catching panthers, which did 
a good deal of damage amongst the game in his domain, but was found to 
be too slow for them, as they sprang away in time to avoid the jaws. It 
was twelve feet long, with two springs that required a man of ten stone 
weight standing on each to put down. The bait-plate was eighteen inches 
square, the jaws about three feet long, and closing at a foot and a half 
above the plate. I am convinced no tiger would ever have got out of it 
if he could only have been got in, unless he had left his leg behind ; but 
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thoiigli it was sprung by a famous tigei' — the “ Don/’ to be mentioned fur- 
ther on — wo never got hold of him. I used to set it by cutting a recess in 
a thorny bush, and tying a goat inside, with the trap, covered with a few 
twigs or grass, at the entrance ; the ends were thrust into adjoining bushes. 
How the Don found the snare out tlie first time we could never tell, but 
he forced his way through the bush from behind and took away our goat. 
He did this again at a second place. The third time we fenced the goat in, 
excei)t on the side of the trap, with such horrible thorns that even the 
Don could not get tlirough them. This time he sprang the trap, and 
must have jumped back at the same instant: he then secured the goat. 
We tried the trap at different places ; but he took the goats away, springing 
the trap each time, and then carrying them off at his leisure, so frequently, 
that we had to bring back our inglorious trap after the loss of a small flock 
of goats, and I never tried it again. This showed astonishing intelligence in 
this tiger — a point in which the animal is entitled to rank high in the brute 
creation. The shrewdness displayed by them on occasions — shrewdness 
removed from mere instinct — is very marked. The most unsophisticated 
tigers, after being hunted unsuccessfully once or twice, become so alive to 
danger from any source that it is most difficult to circumvent them. 
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RISUARKS OS TrOER-SnOOTISO OS FOOT— NOT NECESSARILT FOOLHARDT SPORT— EFFECT OF 
THE tiger’s ROAR — THE lYENPOOR MAN-EATER — HER RAVAGES — RILTR A MAN AT 
NiaVURLT — ANOTHER VICTIM — AN UNSUCCESSFUL 0HRTSTHA3 DAV’S HUNT— A HERDS- 
MAN’S FATE — A PRIEST CARRIED OFF — THE MAN-EATER’S CUB — HORRIBLE DEATH OF 
A VILLAGER— AN DNSUCCF.SSFDL PURSUIT— HER LAST VICTIM— AN AFFECTIONATE SON- 
IN-LAW — NEWS OF THE MAN-EATER— AN EVENING WATCH— HER APPEARANCE— KILL 
HER— THE VILLAGERS OF HEBSOORr— TERRIFIED AGRICULTURISTS— THE “DON” TIGER 
— HtS HABITS AND PECULIARITIES — EFFIGY OF THE DON —AN INLAND CYCLONE— THE 

don’s gluttony— we hunt him— an after-dinner run— wound him— he ESCAPES 

FOR THE TIME — CONTINUE THE CHASE NEXT DAT — HIS DEATH— REGRETS — BOILING 
DOWN THE don’s FAT. 

T IGER-SHOOTING on foot is veiy generally condemned, but as in most 
matters of choice there is something to he said for, as well as against, 
it. It is never followed systematically by any man, hut circumstances 
occasionally arise wlicu it must he resorted to, or sport he sacrificed. At 
this point some men abandon their quarry, some stick to it Xl^ose without 
experience of their game do well to pause; but one who knows the beast lie 
has to deal with, may kUl many dangerous animals on foot without accident 
or even serious adventure. Almost every accident tliat occurs is directly 
traceable to ignorance or carelessness. The sportsman is a tyro, and over- 
venturesome ; or due precautions are not observed when a wounded bea.st is 
on foot, and some one, moving about where he docs not think the animal 
can possibly he, is seized. 

Tiger-shooting on foot can never, of course, bo safe sport ; hut a sports- 
man is not supposed to look for absolute safety on all occasions, any more 
than does a soldier. Risks must he run, hut if properly conducted danger- 
ous game-shooting on foot is not the mad amusement usually supposed. 
Speaking for myself, I have been fortunate enough to kill several tigers and 
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panthers, and a large number of bears and otlwT formidable beasts, on foot, 
so 1 will venture to state what I think are the chief precautions to be 
observed. 

It makes all the difference in the world whether the animal to bo attacked 
is wounded or not The sportsman occasionally comes upon a tiger when 
after other game, or one is driven from a cover without being much bullied. 
There is no danger to speak of in firing first shots at a hundred such beasts. 
But if a tiger has been much harassed and irritated, and imagines himself 
unable to escape — or wounded, and is followed up whilst pain and exhaus- 
tion have forced him to stop — ^he proves a very different beast to the retiring 
animal he ordinarily is, though he is always an abject coward if firmly 
faced. It is true that in shooting with elephants tigers frequently get on 
board some of them ; but a tiger fears man more than any other being, and 
though he will charge pluckily enough to all appearances, he always shirks 
the last ten feet if boldly received. In netting tigers I have seen this so 
constantly that I am quite sure a few determined men, keeping together, 
are quite safe from any tiger in open ground. 

Whether a tiger should bo attacked on foot or left alone depends 
greatly on the nature of the jungle in which he is found. In the grass 
plains and thick undergrowth of such parts of Bengal ns I have seen, 
tigers can only be shot from the elevation of elephants’ backs; but in 
many parts of Southern India the jungle is clear inside, and the ground 
is broken, so that rocks and ravines may afford advantageous positions. 
The tiger can also be shot even w'ithout such aids when he can be seen 
at some distance. 

None but the utterly ignorant would think of following a wounded 
tiger into long grass or close cover, where it has every advantage, and the 
sportsman may be seized before he has time to use his rifle. As well 
might one follow it on a dark night. In such cover the tiger rarely makes 
any demonstration from a distance, seeking to avoid observation, but when 
almost stumbled upon he attacks like lightning. In doing this he is sel- 
dom seeking to make a reprisal, and only acts in self-defence when he 
thinks himself discovered. 

One of the most powerful elements in the tiger’s attack is his voice if 
the attack be commenced very near. The startling, coughing roar is almost 
paralysing to the coolest in such cases. But if the tiger has to come on 
from any distance he rarely docs more than grunt, and the sportsman’s 
attention is concentrated on the beast himself, and his demonstrations pass 
unnoticed. The power of the tiger’s voice at close quarters may be under- 
stood by any one who has an opportunity of seeing a newly-caged tiger. It 
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is almost impossible to watcb a charge against the bars, if standing within a 
yard or so of them, without flincliing ; but if seen at twenty yards’ distance 
it is nothing. 

If a moment’s time be given for preparation, a tiger’s charge loses 
much of its power. In following any dangerous game tlie excitement felt 
when tlie beast is known to be near, but not visible, amounts to positive 
nervousness. A quail rising at his feet startles the man who the next 
moment faces an elephant or tiger with sang froid. As soon as tlie game 
is seen, nervousness gives place to tlie most perfect coolness, and if a 
tiger’s chai'ge can be anticipated it loses most of its danger. 

I never myself hesitate to follow wounded animals on foot if the 
ground be favourable. In such cases the chief precautions to be observed 
ai'c: to trust no place as not holding the tiger till it has been ascer- 
tained not to do so; never carelessly to approach thick cover from which 
a beast may make a sudden attack ; and, if possible, to have men who will 
all stand firm. Under no temptation should the sportsman’s last shot be 
fired at a retreating beast. 

1 W'ill now recall, with the aid of my hunting-journal, some scenes in 
tiger-shooting, and will endeavour to select occurrences illustrative of the 
nature and peculiarities of the animal. Amongst them I will relate one or 
two incidents in tiger-shooting on foot, to show how I consider tlie sport 
may be managed when occasion demands. 

When I pitched camp at Morlay in September 1873, to commence the 
elephant kheddahs, the countiy-side was in a state of considerable alarm 
from the attacks of a man-eating tigress. This tigress's fits of man-eating 
seemed to be intermittent, os after killing three or four persons some montlis 
liefore, she had not been heard of till about the time of my arrival at Mor- 
lay, when she killed two boys attending goats. 1 anticipated some trouble 
from her in our kheddah work, as it would be unsafe for one or two men to 
go alone through the jungles ; but whether it was from the disturbance 
caused by seven or eight hundred work-people, or other reasons, we heard 
nothing of her for some time. 

On November 30th, when the work-people had dispersed, news was 
brought in that a man, returning to the village of NdgwuUy (about six miles 
from Morlay) with cattle, hod been carried off the evening before. From 
an account of the place where the mishap had occurred I knew it was use- 
less to look for the tigress after the lapse of eighteen hours, as she would 
have retired to impracticable jungle. I uiged the people to bring news of 
further losses at the earliest possible moment. 

On December 19th another man was canied off close to the village of 
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lyenpoor, five miles from Morlay, but I did not hear of this till two days 
afterwards. 

On Cliristraas-day I thouglit I would look up the jungles in the Tyen- 
poor direction, so took an elephant and some trackers in hopes of learning 
sonii^thing of the tigress’s habits. The unfortunate man’s wife, wdth her three 
small children, were brought to me as I entered the village. The woman, 
with the strange apathy of a Hindoo, related what she knew of her hus- 
band’s death without a tear. I gave her some money, as she would have 
to expeud a small sum in accordance with caste usage to rid her of the 
devil by which she was supposed to be attended on account of her husband’s 
having been killed by a tiger, before she would be admitted into her caste’s 
vilhigcs ; and then, accompanied by the headman and others, went to the 
scene of the last disaster. A solitary tamarind -tree grew on some rocks 
close to the village ; there was no jungle within three hundred yards, only 
a few bushes in the crevices of the rocks ; close by was the broad cattle- 
track into the village. The unfortunate man had been following the cattle 
home in the evening, and must have stopped to knock down some tama- 
rinds with his stick, which, with his black blanket and a skin skull-cap, still 
lay where he was seized. The tigress had been hidden in the rocks, and in 
one bound seized him, droned him to the edge of a small plateau of rock, 
from which she jumped down into a field below, and there killed him. Tlie 
place was still marked by a pool of dried blood. She had then draped her 
victim half a mile, to a spot where we still found his leg-bones. 

After walking about for two hours with the trackers, in the hopes of 
seeing recent marks of the tigress, but without success, the village cattle 
were sent for and herded into the jungles in the hope of attracting her if 
near. The poor beasts were, however, so frightened by the constant attacks 
of tigers, that we could scarcely get them to face the jungle, and a partridge 
rising suddenly was too much for their nerves, and sent them, tails up, to 
the village before they had been out half an hour. After some time they 
were got back. About 1 P.M., as they were feeding near a cover in a hollow 
encircled on three sides by low hills covered with bamboo, and a very pretty 
spot for a tiger, a wild scurry took place as a large tiger rushed amongst 
the foremost of them. Strange to say they' all escaped, two only being 
slightly wounded; a few plucky buffaloes were in advance, and inter- 
fered considerably with the tiger’s attack, as these animals never hesitate 
to do. 

Up to this time I had been Avalking, rifle in hand, amongst the cattle, 
but the heat was considerable, and at this unlucky moment 1 was some 
little distance behind getting a drink, or I might have had a shot As the 
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herdsmen were not certain Uiat the tiger had not secured something in his 
rush, we went in force to look through the cover. Wo only found foot- 
prints, however, and knew they were not tliose of tlic inau-catcr, hut of a 
large male who was a well-known cattle-killer about the place. We shortly 
heard a spotted-deer bark over the saddle of the hill to our left ; the tiger 
had moved off in that direction upon his disconilituro. We saw notliing 
more of him tliat day, or of the man-eater, and I returned to camp by 
moonlight. It was so cold that I was glad of an overcoat A good camp 
Christmas dinner was awaiting me ; and had I only been lucky enough to 
bag the man-eater, I should have been able to enter this amongst my red- 
letter days. 

After this nothing was heard of the tigress for a week, wlicn the trackers 
and I were going to look after some wild elephants, and at the ford in tlio 
river below the Koombappan temple found a tiger’s pugs that were immedi- 
ately pronounced to bo hers. I sent back two men on my riding-clcphunt 
to warn the people of Morlay that the tigress was in our jungles, as her 
itjual hunting-grounds w’ere to the cast of the river, and the people on our 
side were liable to be off their guard. We tried to follow her, but she bad 
crossed open dry country, in which tracking was impossilde, and we had to 
give her up. During the day I made arrangements for hunting licr syste- 
matically next day should she still be in our jungles. 

Whilst at dinner that evening, I heard voices and saw torches hurriedly 
approaching my tent, and could distinguish the words " imk ” and “ nurri ” 
(“dog" and “jackal”) pronounced excitedly. The Canarese jicojile fre- 
quently speak of a tiger by these names, i)artly in assumed contempt, 
pai-tly from superstitious fear. The woixl “ Iwdi ” (tiger) is not often used 
amongst jungle -men, in the same way that, from dread, natives usually 
refer to cholera by the general tenns of r^a or jArdya (sinkness). The 
people were from IlurdenhuUy, a village a mile mid a half away, and had 
come to tell me that their cattle had galloped back in confusion into the 
village at dusk, without their herdsman. Only one man had been with 
them that day, as there was some festival in the village. We suspected he 
had fallen a victim to the tigress, but it was useless to attempt a search 
that night. The cattle had been two or three miles into the jungles, and 
we had no indications where to look for the unfortunate herdsman, wlio was, 
moreover, probably now half devoured. So ordering some rice for the men, 

1 sent them to Morlay to tell the trackers, and to sleep there and return 
with them in the morning. 

At dawn we started on the back-trail of the cattle from Huidcnhully 
till we found the point where they had begun to gallop, just below the em- 
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baiikment of a small channel drawn from the river near Atticulpoor, and 
supplying the Hurdenhully tank with water. The ground was hard and 
much trodden by cattle, and we looked for some time for the tigress’s tracks 
in vain, till the distant caw of a crow attracted us to the place where we 
found the man’s remains ; only the soles of his feet, the palms of his hands, 
his liead, and a few bones were left We lost no time in taking up the 
tigress’s track, and used every endeavour to run her down, as we had over 
a hundred men ready at camp to beat her out could we but mark her into 
some practicable cover ; but though she had eaten so much she had recrossed 
the river as usual, and had gone into the jungles towards the hills, where 
there was no chance of finding her. 

About a week after this the priest of a small temple ten miles due west 
from Morlay, and in comparatively open country where a tiger had not been 
lieard of for years, was jogging along on his riding-bullock one morning, to 
sweep out and garnish the small jungle-temple in which he officiated, and 
to present to “ Yennay Hollay Koombappah " the offerings of the simple 
villagers whose faith was placed in that deity. Suddenly a tigresss with 
her cub stepped into the path. Tlie terrified bullock kicked off his rider 
and galloped back to the village, whilst the tigress — for it was the dreaded 
lyenpoor man-eater, far out of her ordinary haunts — seized the hapless 
jMoJdree (priest), and carried him off to the bed of a deep ravine near. 

Upon hearing next day of this, my men and I thought it must be some 
other tiger, as this fiend had managed with such cunning that we did not 
then know that she had a cub ; and it wjis not till we found this out sub- 
sequently that we traced this death to her also. Up to this time she must 
have left her cub in the thick jungles along the hills, making her rapitl 
hunting forays alone, as the cub had never been with her before ; and this 
accounted for ‘her invariably crossing the river and making for the hills 
after a raid. 'The absence of the tigress from the vicinity of Morlay 
during September and October was probably caused partly by her keeping 
out of the way when this cub was very young. 

The next death was of a horrible description. Several villagers of 
Bdmasamoodrum were grazing their cattle in a swampy hollow in the jungle 
near the temple, when the tigress pounced upon one man who was separated 
from the others. She in some way missed her aim at his throat, seized the 
shoulder, and then, either in jerking him, or by a blow, threw him up on 
to a thicket several feet from the ground. Here the wounded and bleeding 
wretch was caught by thorny creepers; whilst the tigress, as generally hap- 
pens when any contretemps takes place, relinquished the attack and made 
off. Tlie other men and the c.attle had fled at the first alarm. The village 
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was some distance away, and there was not time hofore nightfall for a party 
to search for the man, whose being still alive was not known. 

Next morning the lacerated wretch was found. In his mangled state 
he had been unable to release himself ; ho was moaning and hanging almost 
head downwards amongst the creepers; and he died soon after he was 
taken down.. 

Before long the tigress visited my camp, but fortunately without doing 
any mischief. Close to my tent (my bungalow was not built then) was a 
laige banian-tree : every night a tire was kindled near it, and here I sat 
and discussed plans for work or sport with iny men. One morning when 
the trackers came to wake me early, they found the man-eater’s trucks lead- 
ing down a path close to the banian-tree in qxiestion. As wc thought she 
might still be on our side of the river, 1 accompanied the men to examine 
its vicinity, and to ascertain if she had recrossed it towards the hills ; if 
not, we intended to hunt the different covers on its banks during the day. 

Upon reacliing the river we walked down the sandy bed overshadowed 
by drooping hmgay (the Indian beech, Pmgamia glahra) trees. The scene 
at early morning was very pleasant. Gaudy kingfishers fluttered and 
poised over the pools and shallow runs of clear water into which the river 
— a considerable stream in the rains — had now shrunk. At a bend wc 
came upon a troop of lungoor monkeys {Pre^n/tis priamus) feeding upon 
some fallen fruit ; these ran nimbly across the sand to the sanctuaiy of the 
large trees when wo appeared. In one stretch a spotted stag iuid several 
graceful hinds were drinking at the cool stream, perchance admiring their 
shapely forms in nature’s mirror ; but for the nonce they passed unheeded. 
The soothing cooing of doves, the scream of the toucan, the cheery and 
game cry of the jungle-cock (Gallus smneratii) perched aloft, whilst his 
ladies ruffled themselves in the sand below, combined to inake one of 
those tranquil phases of beauty in nature which are such a coutrest to 
the wildness and grandeur of other scenes. 

The trackers moved quickly and silently along. We passed two or three 
pugs, but these elicited no notice, except one into which Dod Sidda drove 
the butt-end of his spear without a word ; this was the night’s track of the 
tigress to our side of the river. We had nearly got to the temple, below 
which it was not likely she would have crossed, and were in hopes of not 
finding her out-going trail, when a single track across an unblemished 
stretch of sand caused an exclamation of disappointment, and one glance 
showed it to be the unmistakable small oval pug of the man-eater. We 
felt our chances of finding her that day were very small, but there was 
nothing like trying ; so sending for an elephant to come to the temjde and 
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there await my return, we cast aliead towards the hills, and again hit off 
the trail After several hours’ work, finding tracks now and then in the 
sandy beds of ravines, but all leading to a country where the cover was 
continuous, we were obliged to give it up as useless, as we could neither 
keep the trail nor have done anything towards driving such extensive 
cover had we even found where the tigress lay hidden. Wo were forced 
reluctantly to return, consoling ourselves with the hope of finding her in 
more favourable country soon, and vowing to leave no stone unturned till 
wo ba^ed her. It had become quite a point of honour with the trackers ; 
we had never been played such successful tricks before by any animal, and 
they said the tigress was “ throwing dirt into their mouths.” 

We got back to the temple late in the afternoon ; here I found the 
elephant and several of my people, and a man with a note from Captain C., 
of the Revenue Survey, who was in camp a few miles from Morlay. I 
started the messenger back with a reply, and though we were pretty certain 
the man-eater was miles away, it was a nervous job for him to get through 
the jungle till he reached open country on the far side. lie left us, already 
casting furtive glances around him, to the great amusement of my men 
(who had not the job to do themselves !). Before he had got far, one of 
them, who was a bit of a humorist, called him back. The man came, 
when the wag, assuming a concerned air, said: “ You know, keep a good look- 
out ahead of you — never mind the rear ; if a tiger seizes a man from beliind, 
what could any of us do ? but, you know, you, can see her if she is coming for 
you from in froni, and you might try a run for it. Oood-bye! Kuombappah 
bo with you ! Lon't delay ; it’s rather late as it is ! ” The poor villager 
grinned painfully at the joke, which the rest enjoyed immensely ; but I saw 
lie was in such a fright — and reflected that, with the uncertainty of her class, 
the tigress might as likely be near as far away — that I sent half-a-dozen men 
(the joker amongst them) to see him safely into the cultivated country on 
the other side. 

Shortly after this, work took me to Goondulpet, twenty-five miles from 
Morlay, on the Neilgherry road, and I returned on the 14th January 1874. 
As I rode into camp about mid-day the trackers were waiting for me, and 
informed me that they had heard the “ death-cry ” raised at a small village 
called Bussavonpoor below the Ramasamoodrum lake, and some two miles 
from Morlay, that morning ; and that on inquiry they found a woman had 
been carried off by the man-eater out of the village during the nighty but 
that they had not followed the tracks, as I was not with them. Bussavan- 
poor was a small hamlet situated in the middle of open rice-fields, then 
bare as the crop had been cut There was no jungle to cover the man- 
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eater's advauce, and a tiger Lad never hitherto been heard of near the 
village. This attack was therefore the more unlooked for and terrifying 
to the villagers. 

Immediately breakfast was over and an elephant ready I started and 
soon reached Bussavanpoor. The attack had been most daring. At one 
end of the single street of the village stood a shady tree, round the base 
of which a raised terrace of stones and earth had been built as a public 
scat; within ten yards of tliis tree the houses began. From the marks 
we saw that the tigress had crouched upon this raised terrace, from which 
she commanded a view of the street. The nearest house on one side was 
occupied by an old woman, the one opposite by her married daughter. 
The old woman, it appeared, sometimes sle])t in her own house, sometimes 
at her daughter’s. The night before she had been going to her datigli- 
ter’s, and as she crossed the street, only a few feet wide, the tigress with 
one silent bound seized and carried her oif. hTo one hciu*d any noise, and 
the poor old creature was not missed till morning. 

When arrived the son - in - law came forward, and with the other 
villagers gave an account of the mishap, 'The son-in-law's grief was really 
painful to witness ; and when he told me how all his eHorts to find any trace 
of his mother-in-law had been unsuccessful, he gave way to the most poig- 
nant outbursts. Now, knowing pretty well how little store is placed upon 
an old woman in India, I could nut but regard this display of feeling by the 
fat young son-in-law as rather strange. A mother-in-law is not usually so 
lu'gUy esteemed (amongst natives) that her loss is deemed an iiveparablo 
calamity ; and when I further noted that the aiHicted youth could only give 
a shaky account of his c.xertions in looking for the body, I thought some- 
thing was wrong, and had him taken along with us. 

The tigress had gone towards the river; and though cattle and people 
had been over the fields, and it was now afternoon, the sun hot, and a strong 
wind blowing clouds of dust about, the trackers carried on the trail very 
cleverly, and pointed out that several footmarks had followed it before us, 
for which the lirostrated son-in-law found some difliculty in accounting. 
After passing through a field of standing rice in which the broad trail was 
very distinct, and where in the soft mud we got a fair impression of the 
tigress's pugs, and through some bushes where strips of the woman's blue 
cotton cloth were hanging, we came to a cocoa-nut garden near the river, 
and here, amongst some aloe-bushes, we missed the drag. There was a 
place which looked as if the tigress hod lain down, probably to cat, as there 
were marks of blood ; but there were no remains, and her trail continued 
across the river, whither we followed. 
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The trackera soon thought something was amiss, as no trace of the Imdy’s 
being dragged could be found. One of them remarked that the tigress 
would hardly eat the whole at once ; whilst, had she carried off the remainder 
in her jaws, she must have laid it down at the pool in the sandy bed where 
she had drunk. There was no trace of her having done this. We 
returned to the aloe-bushes. After examining these for some time, one of 
the men looked inside a thicket, and with an exclamation turned upon the 
son-in-law, and giving him a sound box on the ear asked him " what he 
meant by it." “ It ” was that the villagers had followed the track with 
horns and tomtoms (as we subsequently learned) in the morning, and had 
burnt the remains to avoid police inquiry, the dejected son-in-law acting 
chief mourner. The ashes of a hre which the tracker now pointed to inside 
the thicket sufTiciently explained the affair. 

The woman was of good caste. Had her death been reported, the remains 
would have been handled by out-castes, and have formed the subject of a 
sort of inquest by the police at Chamrjj-Nuggar ; to avoid this, the relatives 
had burnt the remainder of the body as soon as found. What could be 
done when the foolish villagers either brought us news too late, or acted in 
this way ? We sent the now truly smitten son-in-law back to the village, 
bewailing his mother-in-law more sincerely probably than before ; and finding 
that the tigress had gone east we returned to Morlay, it being useless to 
follow her in that direction. 

Tliis death caused great consternation. The villagers concluded that 
they would now not be safe in their houses at night, and some of the out- 
lying hamlets would have been temporarily abandoned had the tigress lived 
much longer. Eut this was to be her last victim ; though our chances of 
killing her seemed still as remote as ever, a few more hours were to end 
her bloody career. 

Next day, the 15 th January, 1 determined upon a more organised plan 
of hunting her. I arranged that Bommay Gouda and three trackers should 
go to lycupoor, at one end of her usual range, whilst I remained at Morlay. 
In case of any one being killed near lyenpoor the men were to let me 
know immediately ; and I supplied them with strychnine, and a gun charged 
with powder, as a safeguard in their jungle wanderings. Tire four men 
started early in the afternoon. About an hour afterwards one of them 
came running back, pouring with perspiration and covered with dust. I 
feared some accident had happened until he found breath to say that the 
party had met the tigress, and that she was then in Karraypoor Guddah, a 
small hill two miles from camp. This hill rose to a height of about two 
hundred feet out of a level cultivated plain. On three sides it was almost 
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bare granite, a few bushes and boulders being the only cover, and the 
country was open all round it. On the east face there was a little more 
cover, and the main jungle was distant five hundred yards, but between it 
and the hill was open ground, so that the tigress was in an isolated 
position. 

I ordered a pad-elephant at once, whilst I thought over the best plan 
for hunting her. Such a chance as getting her into a detached hill could 
hardly be hoped for again, and the present situation offered a fine oppor- 
tunity of extinguishing her. The only plans were to drive her out, or to 
watch for her return to the carcass. The first I saw would not do, as 
all the Morlay men, — the only ones ainong.st the villagers who wor ld have 
been useful for this service — the others were too terrified, — were at their 
fields, and time would be lost in collecting them; and though this might 
possibly have been effected, and the tigress have been driven out, ns there 
was no doubt she would flee readily from a hunting-party, it would be 
impossible for one rific to command the entire cast side of the hill, at any 
point of which .she might break. I therefore decided to watch for her 
return to the carcass, and hastily securing a bottle of water and some 
bread, and an overcoat in case of night-watching, I started. 

On the way the tracker told mo how the party had met the tigress. 
They were going across open fields and saw an object moving over the bare 
ground which they could not at first make out, but presently discovered to 
be a tiger on the far side of, and partly hidden by, a bullock, whiph it was 
half dragging, half carrying towards the hill. They immediately divined it 
to be the man-eater, and ran shouting towards her, obliging her to drop the 
bullock at the foot of the hill, up which she sullenly trotted. One tracker 
then hastened to camp; the others remained to prevent her returning to 
the bullock before I arrived. 

I need here hardly say, except for the information of those who have 
had no experience of man-eating tigers, that they never refuse a bullock 
or other prey, if such offers, and that when opposed by man they give way 
at once. Their tactics in attacking man may be described in one word — 
surprise; and if discovered in their attempt they generally abandon it. 
The most confirmed man-eaters never lose the innate fear with which all 
inferior animals reganl human beings, and unless they can stalk and catch 
an unwary cow-herd or wood-cutter in their own fashion they arc not to be 
dreaded. AVhen the tables are turned on them they flee as readily as otlier 
tigers. 

When we got near the hUl we left the elephant and joined the track- 
ers. The only cover near the carcass was a large rock, but the wind was 
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wrong for watcliing from that quarter. About seventy yards away in the 
plain was one solitary bush, not sufficiently large to hide a man ; there 
was neither tree nor other cover within a couple of hundred yards. The 
situation certainly presented difficulties, and it was not easy to decide 
what to do. At last I hit upon a plan, and sent the men to bring leafy 
branches and creepers ; when these came we walked past the bush in a 
body, and the branches were thrown on to make it larger ; at the same time 
Eominay Gouda and I hid behind it, the others going on in full view from 
the hill. By this manoeuvre, should the tigress be watching, she would not 
perceive that we had concealed ourselves. 

We sat till evening. The sinking sun threw a strong light from behind 
us upon the granite hill, whilst in the distance the Billiga-runguns were 
bathed in purple light, deepening to blue in the gorges. The smoko of 
evening fires began to ascend from the small hamlet of Hebsoor away to 
our left, and a thick white cloud of dust moving slowly along the river- 
bank towards the village marked the return homewards of the village herds 
There would only be sufficient light to shoot at so long a range as seventy 
yards for half an hour or more, and I was beginning to fear the tigress 
might not return during daylight. The afternoon had been hot, and I had 
drunk all the water in the Ixittle, whilst patient Bommay Gouda, who being 
of good caste could not drink from my bottle, had sat with his bare back 
exposed to the grilling sun, watching without a movement. At this time 
of the year — January — the change in temperature in Mysore, and, in fact, 
the whole of India, between day and night, is very considerable, sometimes 
upwards of thirty degrees, and os the sun neared the horizon the evening 
quickly became chilly; but this disturbed Bommay Gouda no more than the 
heat in his imperturbable watch. A couple of hares appeared from some- 
where and gambolled in the space between us and the hill ; and a peacock 
perched himself upon a rock, and with his spreading fan of purple and gold 
u})encd to the full, turned slowly round and round, courting the admiration 
of a group of hens who pecked about, more intent upon their evening meal 
than the admiration of their vain swain. Satisfaction with himself, however, 
rendered him oblivious to the want of homage in his harem. 

We had been whispering quietly, as we were out of earshot of the cover, 
and Bommay Gouda had just said, after a glance at the sinking sun, that it 
was the time, par excellence, for a tiger’s return to its prey, when a peahen 
which had been hidden amongst boulders on the hillside to our right, rose 
with a startling clamour. This signal, as well known as unmistakable, 
mode us glance through the leafy screen, and there we saw the man-eater, a 
handsome but small tigress, her colour doubly rich in the light of the sink- 
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ing sun, walk from behind a rock across the side of the hill, here a bare 
sheet of blue granite, and come downwards towards the carcass. She halted 
now and again to look far out into the plain behind us. Was the beast 
dreaded by thousands, hunted by us so long, and which wo had never oven 
seen before, the guilty midnight murderess, really before us ? Could nothing 
but some untoward i^ailure now avert her fate ? 

I followed her with my rifle so eagerly that Roinmay Gouda whispered 
to me to let her get to the carcass before 1 fired. When she reached the bul- 
lock she stooped, and at the same instant 1 fired at her shoulder, broadside 
on, with my express. Boramay Gouda could contain himself no longer, and 
jumped up before I could stop him ; I did so also, but could see no tigress ! 
It was extraordinary, certainly ; we looked up the hillside, but she was not 
there. Was she re^y a devil as all believed, and had she vanished in air ? 
Just then up went a tail on the far side of the bullock in a convulsive 
quiver ; she had fallen exactly behind the carcass. I ran along the hill- 
side to intercept her should she gain her feet ; but it was all right ; she 
was only opening her mouth in spasmodic gasps, and I settled her. The 
trackers came up in great glee ; they had seen the tigress come over the 
summit of the hill and enter the rocks on our side half an hour before 
we saw her : they were in a largo tamarind-tree away in the plain. On 
examining her we found that she was in milk, which was the first intima- 
tion we had that she had a cub ; she was in the prime of life and condition, 
and had no lameness or apparent injury to account for her having taken to 
man-killing. 

I may here say that we never killed her cub. It was heard calling to 
its mother for several nights around lycnpoor, but we could not find it in 
the daytime, and it must have died of starvation, as had it lived we should 
certainly have encountered it. 

Wc soon had the tigress padded (after the trackers had beaten her with 
their slippers and abused her in dreadful terms) ; and as our way to Morlay 
lay through Hebsoor, a messenger started off in advance with the news ; and 
before we had gone far we were met by almost the whole community of 
Hebsoor, with torches and tomtoms, and begged to parade the tigress through 
the village. The women and children were delighted, though half terrified, 
at the sight of her. They had never seen a tiger before, there being no 
Zoologicid Gardens handy in India except those of Nature, and the creature 
was only known as a fearful beast which had eaten papa or mamma or 
sons or daughters. Soondargowry, the elephant, was fed with cakes, 
balls of sugar and rice, and plantains by the pleased housewives, and 
seemed to enjoy herself, though at first the torches and shouts made her 
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raUicr nervous, especially as this was the first tiger she liad carried ; she 
had been a wild animal herself not long before. 

On the way to Morlay beyond He^oor we entered an extensive stretch 
of rice-fields, then dry and the crops cut, but yet on the ground, below the 
Itamasamoodrum lake. Ordinarily fires were kept up at the threshing- 
lIooTS, and much merriment went on all night ; but the dread of the tigress 
latterly had been so great that all was quiet and apparently deserted. Not 
a fire was to be seen nor a voice heard. Dotted about tlie plain were large 
trees which wo knew sheltered the anxious watchers of the threshing-floors 
below. We had brought torches and men from Hebsoor, and after much 
calling that the tigress had been shot, voices were at last heard from dif- 
ferent trees, lights began to appear, and watchers came from all directions, 
some drouting to us from the distance to let them come up and see die 
“ dog.” We humoured them and they were delighted, all remarking what 
a huge tiger it was I (was there ever a small tiger to Uie native mind ?) 

1 was struck at the quick return of everything to its old groove after 
this. Instead of small bodies of people hurrying fearfully homewards early 
in the afternoon, and not a villager visible after five o’clock, as had lately 
been the case, odd villagers now used the path past camp after dusk, and 
the rice-fields were again the scene of work and harvest meiry- making. 
Tliere was little doubt from the place where the tigress was found that 
she was the man-eater, though we could not be positive of this, as there 
were several tigers about I was relieved, therefore, as time progressed, by 
finding that all killing ceased. It will bo years, however, before the recol- 
lection of the lyenpoor tigress is lost in that part of the country ; and her 
name will be preserved in legend, with exaggerated accounts of her doings 
and the manner of her death, long after all fact regarding her has been lost 

Contemporary with this tigress there lived in our jungles, amongst others 
of his race, a male tiger of the largest size. He had l^cn locally known 
as the " Donnay ’’ tiger for many (it was said upwards of twenty) years. 
Donnay in Canorese means a cudgel, and is applied to persons rough or 
rude; this tiger had gained the sobriquet from his immense size and 
imposing appearance. But as far as human beings were concerned he was 
the most harmless and good-natured beast imaginable ; he never hurt the 
smallest cow-boy, and was really rather liked than otherwise by the villagers. 
He was, however, a glutton at beef ; he required his steaks both regularly 
and of good qualiiy, and from long experience had become a most accom- 
plished hunter of cattle. There was no avoiding him ; he understood the 
habits and ways of the animal man perfectly, and probably knew all the 
cow-boys personally. If the cattle were not seized out at graze, it was 
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only because the Don was waiting for them near the village, and would 
seize one on their return in the evening ; hut as he had a large circle of 
villages where he was uiron visiting terms, he never degenerated into an 
oppressor to any community in particular. The only midiap to his friends 
the Morlayites that ever happened Uirongh him was once when lie knocked 
over one of them whilst netting hares in a small ravine within a few 
hundred yards of the village ; in this place the Dun harl ensconced himself 
with some designs in connection ■with his main object in life, beef, and the 
villagers unwittingly surrounded him ■with their nets and went inside to 
beat In escaping he had to “ over ” one man to clear the way, but it was 
universally agreed that it was a pure accident; and though tlm man died 
soon aftcrAvards, the Don lost nothing in public esteem by the mischance. 

From a long course of immunity from misadventure to himself the Don 
had come to be regarded as enjoying the especial protection of Koombappa 
of the temple, the great jungle-spirit ; and it was universally believed that 
when that deity went the rounds of his jungles the Don was chosen by him 
ns his steed. Tlic villagers had even made an effigy of the Don, respectably 
got up in wood and paint, and looking truly formidable, with a seat on the 
back, and on wheels, which they dragged round the temple and down to the 
river in solemn procession on feast-days. Though the Morlayites always 
entered with delight upon any hunts I organised, hardly any of them 
believed the Don would ever be shot, and it thus became a point of 
importance with me to slay this notable rival. Accordingly, as soon as I 
got through the work of putting everything in train for elephant-catching, 
I turned my attention during the hot months of 1874 to circumventing him. 

It would fill pages to relate our unsuccessful days, tlie niunber of times 
he escaped us in almost miraculous ways, and the devices which I planned 
against him. He ate quite a small herd of cattle picketed for* him, but no 
return for the outlay was to be had but bootless drives and unsuccessful 
night-watchings. Hever had a tiger so many lives, never did one retain his 
skin more cleverly. The Don bore no malice withal, and alter a day’s 
hunting we would find his huge square pugs next morning close to camp ! 
He was not going to quarrel about trifles, and bad probably taken a bullock 
during the night to relieve us of apprehension on that score. 

On one occasion he did a most extraordinary tiling, wliich was, however, 
quite on a par with his general uncertainty and originality. A cow was in 
the habit of straying into the fields at night, so her o'wner secured her by a 
yoke to an old bullock when sent to graze. Instead, however, of the cow’s 
becoming reformed, the ancient bullock was corrupted through his close 
association with so loose a character; and one evening, instead of returning 
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to his peaceful pen^ allowed himself to be led into a field of avaray, a kind 
of bean (DolicJm ItMaJb), of the sweet-smelling flower of which cattle are 
very fond, close to my bungalow. Whilst feeding here the Don chanced 
upon tlie pair, killed the cow, and ate more than half of her, whilst the 
wretched bullock remained secured by the yoke, a terrified spectator of the 
scene. The bullock and half-eaten cow were found in this position in the 
morning. Why the Don left the bullock untouched it is impossible to con- 
jecture, except that he was very lean ; he generally slew and spared not. 
As it happened he supped off this bullock not very long afterwards, when 
he had not the option of anything more choice. 

At last the Don’s day came. In May 1874 we had a severe storm ; the 
rain came down in sheets with a biting wind, the cold was extreme, and there 
was no break for twenty-four hours. The effects of this storm, occurring as 
it did in the height of the hot weather, were most disastrous over the whole 
of the south-eastern portion of Mysore and the adjoining Madras district of 
Coimbatoor, Thousands of cattle died from exposure. Out of a drove 
containing some hundreds scut from the plains up the Billiga-runguns for 
the hot-weather grazing I was informed that the sole survivors were three 
cows. The whole country round Morlay stank for a fortnight with the 
rotting carcasses — the JSblayas,* vultures, pariah-dogs, and jackals, being 
unable to dispose of so many animals. K was told that pea-fowl and other 
birds were picked up dead in some places in the jungle. 

However, it is an ill wind tliat blows no one good. At Atticulpoor, five 
miles from Morlay, some Brinjdrriesii had an encampment and a large 
number of cattla The latter were caught in the jungle in the storm, and 
in a few hours were so benumbed tliat they could scarcely move. Whilst 
returning in this plight to the encampment the Don appeared on the scene. 
This put a little life into them and they made the best of their way home- 
wards, tlxe Don bowling over all that he could catch. He hunted the main 
body into Uie village after killing fourteen ; many were dispersed in the 
jungle and perished from cold during the night I saw the carcasses of 
those killed next day, and believe others were overtaken in the bed of a 
stream, and carried away by the water. 

The Don was now set up with beef for some days ; he was not likely to 
leave the neighbourhood soon, and as the ground was saturated and tracking 
would be easy for some time, I decided with my Morlay men to give him a 
grand dusting, even though we should fail to bag him. On this point even 
1 had latterly become quite scepticaL 

* Ontcasta who aat carcaaaaa of animala that have died or haen killed by wild leaata. 

t Nomadic ciittla-graziers, and carrien of grain and salt into remote localitiea. 
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The slaughter of the cattle had taken place on the 6th May; the 
weather was not settled till the 8th ; and on the 9th, having made careful 
arrangements in the interval, I commenced with the only five elephants I 
happened to have and a hundred picked men. 

The trackers soon ascertained that the Don was lying in a cool green 
cover on the river, just above an old stone dam which raised the water to a 
sufficient level to be drawn off by the channel that fed the llamasanioodrum 
lake. Into this cover the tiger had dragged three carcasses, and had been 
there since the 7th. The only place I could find to command his line of 
escape was a point on the opposite side of the river, where the bank was 
some four or five feet high. Ilis retreat would be across the river to that 
side, and I commanded the bed for a hundred yards up and down ; the 
stream was about thirty yards wide, and the water some two feet deep. I 
did not mount a tree, as I could see better on foot 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour the beat commenced. It was a 
slow and quiet one, most of the men merely acting as stops outside, whilst 
the trackers crept in till they found the half-eaten carcasses ; the Don was 
lying near them, but retired from the men’s intrusion, which information 
they shouted to me. The cover was a narrow strip and the men worked 
him along, following his pngs nearly to the end of it I now saw him slip 
noiselessly into the water under the shelter of an overhanging bush about 
one hundred and twenty yards from me down stream^ He stood for a moment, 
his back almost level with the water, pricking his rounded ears and looking 
wistfully at the opposite bank. I thought I might not see him again, and 
fearing to lose even this opportunity I fired. We found afterwards that 
this shot just grazed his back. He sprang up the bank with a growl, but 
came face to face with an elephant, upon which he turned and sprang with 
a short roar far out into the river, and in two or three bounds was up the 
bank on my side. 

The cover which he had gained was a corresponding slip to the one he 
had left, and ended at the stone dam some four hundred yards further down. 
I now lost no time in running to the dam to try and head him, as his lino 
would he still down stream. I hoped I bad succeeded in this ; but when the 
beaters and elephants had crossed, and beat out the cover, we found he bad 
passed before I got there. We now feared he would travel far. The next 
cover of importance was a mile away inland, in a ravine between which and 
ourselves lay a difficult stretch of hard country covered with scrub-jungle, 
where tracking would be no easy work. The day was hot, however, and we 
knew the tiger was gorged, so we determined to keep to bis track. Leaving 
the dephants and beaters at the dam, the trackers and I started. 
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Alter following the trail across burnt open country for some little way, 
it turned suddenly sharp down towards the river again, some distance below 
the ilftTn. The tiger had supped the night before without calculating on being 
called upon to run for a mile on a hot day across open country, and with a 
trifle of a hundred pounds or so of beef inside him he apparently did not feel 
equal to the exertion. Tliat intemperate dinner, the fatal determination to 
try the small covers along the river, cost the Don his life. Each step tliat 
we followed towards the cool river assured us that he was putting himself 
into our power, and our hopes rose high. The river below the dam flowed 
rapidly over gravel and rocks ; crossing here the Don had entered a thick 
patch of cover on the opposite bank, about two acres in extent, between tlie 
river and the Honglewaddy channel 

I at once took up my post in a small tree on the upper side of tlie 
channel with one tracker, as the men said that he would not keep between 
the channel and river to the next small cover, but would cross the channel, 
travel under cover of a thin strip of bushes on its upper bank, and recross it 
into cover further down. Almost at the first shout of the beaters the tiger 
trotted out and crossed the channel exactly as the trackers had predicted ; 
but as soon as he came to the open ground near my tree he broke into a 
fast gallop, coining stnught under me. He was an immensely heavy tiger, 
short on the legs, but long in the body and thick set, and as he ran his fore* 
arms looked bowed out to deformity by the great development of muscle. 
He breathed heavily as he galloped — a husky chuckle, I fancied, at tlie way 
in which he thought he was outdoing us. Had he but looked up and seen 
the eager eyes and grim rifle following him ! As he came under me I gave 
liim the express down into his neck (this shot hit to the right of tlie verte- 
br®), and the left took him in the right thigh, downwards ; but neither we 
afterwards found got well into him, though both were severe wounds. He 
rolled over and over with horrible growls, going heels over head with the 
sudden check to his impetus ; but picking himself up, he got into cover before 
I could turn in my awkward position. We felt, however, that his fate was 
sealed, and great was our jubilation. 

The trackers and beaters having now collected we made a grand redis- 
tribution of forces. Men were immediately started off in couples to all tlie 
important points far and near, with instructions to climb commanding trees 
and to mark the tiger down when we moved him. Having given them time 
to reach their posts, the trackers and I, on elephants, followed the tiger's 
blood-trail to the end of the bushes, about two hundred yards, where there was 
a dense and thorny thicket twenty yards in diameter. Having ascertained 
that the tiger liod not crossed the channel, we knew he must be in this. 
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The only stanch elephant was old Bhccmnittccj which I was riding. 1 
had no howdah, hut was mounted on her pad. I had my heavy 8-bore and 
express, and tucking my legs under the ropes, her mahout and I pushed her 
into tlie thick thorns. This was certainly a very unsiifc way of looking up 
a wounded tiger, but there was no help for it. None of the other elephants 
could be got in ; they were Commissariat animals, and were more accus- 
tomed to carrying tents and baggage than to this kind of thing. They 
were now engaged in skirmishing with Tinker, a white terrier I had, a very 
good dog at finding game ; but whenever he appeared on the scene, anxi- 
ous to do something, he w'as i-eceived with such rapping of trunks, grum- 
blings, trumpetings, and short cliargcs, that he was driven almost wild. Tlie 
elephants evidently connected the whole disturbance and sense of danger 
with his presence, and kept a sharp look-out on him in consequence. After 
being subjected to small showers of earth and pebbles kicked at him with 
unerring aim, and other demonstrations, the unhappy dog was reduced to 
such a state that he went and sat in the same bush with the tiger 1 

Wlien we were within about ten yards of the wounded brute he charged 
from the front with a loud coughing roar. Bhcemnittce did not budge an 
inch. In another step he would have been visible, and would have had both 
barrels, but his heart failed and he drew bock, growling threateningly. The 
cover was so matted at four or five feet from the ground that he could not 
have sprung upon the elephant, but might have seized her legs, though 
Bheemruttee would doubtless h.avc given him a warm reception. 1 could 
not see him ns he chaiged, though he came within five yaitls. 

We pushed on step by step. When a tiger once gives w'ay he seldom 
makes a home chaige artcrward.s, and in tliis instance he did not face us 
again, but jumped into the channel and got into a small cover between it 
and the river. 

Crossing the channel with the elephants, I took up my post in a tree 
nearly at the end of the cover. There was only one thicket behind me, 
and then open jungle ; the jungle he was in was about two acres in extent. 
Tlie elephants beat up to me, but the tiger could not be found. I fancied I 
had heard a slight movement in the solitary thicket behind me during the 
beat, and a low whistle from one of the stops in a tree in the open beyond 
now attracted my attention. I called up Bheemruttee and was just get- 
ting on to her, when with the usual short roars out the tiger came, and back 
through amongst the elephants. One of the trackers, who was on foot along- 
side an elephant, throw his cudgel at the tiger os he passed and got some 
blood on it, at which he was much pleased. I was in an awkward position, 
but wounded him slightly with one barrel I had climbed the tree from 
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the elephant’s back ; had I gone to it on foot I should have had to do so 
mthin a few feet of the tiger, which shows the danger of moving about 
when a wounded animal is near. 

Wo hunted him about for a couple of hours more, but though I posted 
myself ahead whilst Bheemruttee drove towards me, and went in on her 
once or twice, 1 had not the luck to get another shot at him. Strange to 
say he would not fight despite all this badgering, but kept moving about 
with only Bheemnittee following him. It grew late, and we had to leave 
the sulky monster at nightfall, growling in a thicket into which we durst 
not put an elephant as there was a high bank in the centre on which he 
was lying, and from which he might have jumped upon us. 

Next morning I was joined by a first-rate sportsman, who had unfortu- 
nately missed the fun of this day, and we went to the cover together. We 
found the tiger had left it, and it was not till the trackem had been engaged 
for three hours on the trail, across hard stony ground, that we reached a 
ravine which he had entered. It was not known whether he had remained 
here or passed out, so we got up trees and the elephants and trackers on 
them went in. A low growl was soon heard, but the men were divided in 
opinion as to whether it was one of the elephants or the tiger that had 
uttered it They, however, at last ascertained that the tiger was lying in a 
very dense patch of grass and thorny shrubs, and Bheemruttee was sent 
for me. When I pushed in, the wounded monster, too sick to move, 
growled again, and I settled him with the 8-bore. I was obliged to lie in 
an awkward position on tlie pad to get this shot, and forgetting to hold the 
heavy rifie as tightly as I should have done, it recoiled and drove the 
hammer deep into my nose, so that I was soon almost as bloody as the 
tiger. I had 12 drams of powder in the cartridge, which had been loaded 
for bison-shooting. One elephant standing near with several spare men on 
the pad moved a step forward at the shot, and the rearmost man went a 
bock summersault, clutching at the ropes, and landing upon his feet, rather 
astonished, at the elephant’s tail She, thinking this was the tiger at last, 
made off witli her cargo at her best pace for some distance, to the general 
amusement. 

Thus ended this famous tiger. We really regarded the fallen hero 
with pity. One tracker said emphatically, as he leant on his long spear 
and looked reproachfully at his fellows, ” Hi never hart any of us.” He 
had died as he lived, managing cleverly to the last, and he perished with 
clean hands ; not the life of one of his old friends could be laid to his 
charge. We had lived on such intimate terms with him that I, for one, 
now that the chase in which we had followed him with such ferocious 
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persistency was over, would not have been sorry had he been alive and 
unhurt again. What wovdd our jungles be without the Don ? 

On the way to Atticulpoor, where we were going to meet Captains S. 
and D., Dowlutpeary, tlie elephant who had tlie honour of carrying the 
fallen hero, behaved very badly. My friend and 1 were on the pad with the 
tiger, when a gust of wind carried away his sun-hat ; this olamied her in lior 
already excited state, and away she stampeded despite the mahout’s elTorts 
to stop her. We hung on to the tiger, but all nearly came off togetlau-. 
We arrived at Atticulpoor in a very lop-sided condition through her 
vagaries, the pad .and the tiger having slipped to one side, whilst we sat 
jjerched on the other to maintain some sort of equilibrium. 

We cut off the Don's head, leaving a good neck, and next day managtMl 
to stuff it pretty fairly, using arsenical soap and filling it with coir, and 
paying it constant attention until set and dry. We were astonished at his 
fatness, and we set to work to boil him down. We got two large pots, and 
extemporised a fireplace under a banian-tree ; here we grilled tlie pieces of 
fat in one pot, running off the pure grease into the other, in whicli it got a 
final boiling. If boiled until so hot that a drop of water flies from the 
surface as from molten lead any fat will keep good for months. 

Two rolls of fat like those from the inside of a hog were the jpUces dc 
resistance ; the rest was cut from his inside and flanks, and the out-turn of 
the boil was iwenty-fmr ordinary quart beer-bottles, or four imperial gallaiis 
of pure grease: the natives believe it possesses wonderful medicinal virtues 
in rheumatism and cattle diseases. From six to nine bottles is a fair yield 
for a tiger ; but, as my men said, the Don’s fat was “ the fat of a thousand 
kine.” Huge tiger though he was, he only measured 0 feet from tip of 
nose to tip of tail ; but his muscular development was enormous. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

TIGER-SHOOTTNG IN SOUTHERN INDIA — (continued). 

A ORIFFIN’s EXPIX)IT— a NETTEO Tir.RKSR — OUR NARROW ESCAPE— A SMALL BOl’s 
ADVENTURE WITH A TKiER — A VISITOR WKRCOMPa AT ANY HOUR — NEWS FROM 
1‘OONJOOR— A TIGRESS RESISTS BOMMAY GOUDA’s RESEARCHES— I ASSIST IN PUR- 
SUING INVESTIOATIONS— THE CAUSE OP HER CONTUMACY— SHOOT HER ON FOOT— A 
COURAGEOUS CUB— BOMMAY GOUDA’S WORTHLESS SON— A TIMID TIO HESS— WOUND 
HER— A MARKER TREE’D— LOOK FOR THE TIGRESS ON FOOT— A CLOSE INTERVIEW— 
WE RETIRE GRACEFULLY— A DEAD TIGER COMES TO LIFE AND ESCAPFil— A NIGHT- 
WATCH— KILL THE TIGRESS— A CAUTIOUS TIGRESS — MOONLIGHT SCENE— SHOOT THE 
WOULD-BE DESTROYER— JACKALS AT A CARCASS— THE TIOKU’s ARRIVAL— A WARM 
RECEPTION — SEARCH FOR THE WOUNDED TIGER ON FOOT BY MOONLIGHT — RECOVER 
HIM. 

A mongst many incidents connected with tiger- shooting which 1 
remember, ono happened to a friend and myself in the days of 
oiir griffinage, when we had a very narrow escape from a wounded tigress. 
This tigress had been netted in the method already described, and we had 
fired at her as shp bounded across the line cleared through the enclosure ; 
and as after this neither fircwork.s nor showers of sticks and stones moved 
.her, we determined to go inside and look her up. We liad no elephants, 
so went in on foot. We, however, designed some method in our madness, 
and arranged to have a net earned on uprights by men with us, and a good 
display of spear-points through it, whilst the jungle was to be cleared for 
our advance by loiig-Iiandled choppers used under and tlirough tlie net. If 
the tigress charged, the spears were to do wliat they could towards keeping 
her olf, whilst we were to n^ccivc her with our rifles, and doubted not our 
ability to cxtinguisli her ! 

TJie service of going inside wa.s, however, quite at a discount amongst 
the men ; they were now giving way and asking each other reproachingly 
*' why they didn’t go in,” wliilst onlv'^ three, headmen cxjHcssed themselves 
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ready to accompany us ; these were actively engage*! in abusing their fol- 
lowers, We should have taken warning from the reluctance to enter 
exhibited by men who had, before tlie tigress was fired at, gone in without 
hesitation ; but thinking they only wanted an example, we selected a point 
of entry where there was a clear space between the nets and the jangle 
inside of about six feet in width, and entered, followed by three gun-bearers 
and our volunteers. 

In front of us was a thick hedge of bushes, four and a half feet high ; 
this had been thrown up by the speannen the evening before as a defence 
whilst waiting for nets to complete the circle ; beyond the hedge was dense 
jungle. I believe other Tetrreas would have followed, as they were by no 
means wanting in pluck, but at this moment one of the three spearmen 
thrust his spear into the hedge to make a gap. The tigress was lying 
behind it and sprang up with a short roar, rearing on her hind-legs. Tlie 
upper half of her body only was visible ; she held her paws high, and I felt 
she towered over me, as I was in advance. In another instant we should 
jirobably have been struck do^vn, when wc both fired into her chest She 
glared at us for a brief instant, in which she might certainly have seized 
either of us, jis I was pulling wildly at the trigger of the already discharged 
barrel, this being my first experience of a tiger at very close quarters, and 
M. for some reason had not followed up his shot She at last sank slowly 
out of sight, much to our relief I have no doubt She must have been 
within a few feet of us when we entered, and was probably reganling our 
calves with much interest through the hedge. 

After she disappeared we eifecte*! an onlerly retreat She was now 
seen from outside lying dead, so having fired two more shots into her to 
make sure, we. again went in and brought her out She had only moved 
ten feet from where we shot her. One bullet had entered the pentre of her 
chest and had come out alongside her spine ; the other hail gone through her 
right shoulder. She was not more than two feet fram the muzzles of our 
guns when we fired, and her chest was singed. We can only account for 
her not springing upon us by supposing either that the shot near the spine 
crippled her, or that her astonishment overcame all other feelings when, 
instead of encountering the " mild Hindoo ” of the countiy, she received 
such a w'arm reception from two “ Saliibs.” Tndy a good angel watches 
over griffins. 

A small boy near Morlay had a narrow escape from a cattle-killing 
tiger on one occasion. He was a youngster, eight years of age, the son of 
one of my men, and wliilst tending sheep had formed his little black 
blanket into a bag, and swung it, filled with reeds, on his back. Whilst 
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stooping amongst the bushes collecting more reed, a tiger, taking him for 
a sheep (when hard pressed a tiger docs not despise mutton), seized him 
from behind, or rather seized the bag. The boy fell over ; and the astonished 
tiger, not knowing what to make of the bag of grass in its embrace, bolted 
forthwith. Tlie boy is now in my employ : his father died of jungle-fever 
in one of our excursions after elephants. Little “ Koombappah ” still bears a 
long scar where tlie tiger clawed him. This incident illustrates what I have 
already said about tigers being easily disconcerted when seizing their prey 
by any unlooked-for coniretemps. 

One night I vras awakened by talking outside my bungalow at Morlay, 
and rousing myself to listen I found it was liommay Gouda from I’ooiijoor, 
who was telling my men in excited whispers something about a tiger. 1 
jumped up and welcomed the old boy, whose information wsis always to be 
relied on, and learned that a tiger had killed two cows near Poonjoor that 
afternoon ; that he went to see the carcasses with two Sholagas, but the tiger 
would not let them come near the phice ; that he then took several other 
men, but the tiger charged out determinedly, and entirely refused them 
admittance. So he had come to tell me, os such a bold animal could nut, 
he thought, but give good sport 

Bommay Gouda had been unable to get any one to come with him to 
Morlay, thirteen miles along a jungle-road, so he had set out by himself, 
and arrived at midnight. Next to liis anxiety that the tiger shorild be 
proceeded against, the old fellow was particular in requesting that some 
fitting chastisement shouhl be indicted on his eldest son for refusing to 
come with him. I knew the youth in question as an unworthy descendant 
of so sporting an old sire. How often had he tried to extract rupees from 
me by making himself very busy when anything was shot and all the 
danger over ! I promised to have him accommodated with a little whole- 
some discipline. 

The moon was bright ; the trackers were sent for from the village, and, 
though it was midnight, -were soon in camp, and started at once with 
Bommay Gouda. 1 followed at daylight. 

The place where the cattle had been killed was a piece of high ground 
dotted with small thickets and overlooking a bamboo-cover on lower ground, 
some two hundred yards distant, through which a ravine ran. I saw that 
if the tiger was in the cover below it would not be likely to leave it after 
the sun got high, as the country was bare for some distance all round ; so 
we decided to wait till the day got hot before making a commencement. 

Bommay Gouda and the trackers were of opinion that we had only to 
follow the trail and the tiger would dispute an advance and could be shot. 
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I thought it was probably a tigress with cubs, as it had been so bold in 
facing man ; though Bommay Gouda, on whom its determined resistance to 
intrusion had made a considerable impression, declared it was a huge male, 
and showed by holding his arms to represent capacity that its hciid must be 
about the size of a schoolroom globe ! 

We spent the interval till noon in a cool old temple oveigrown by a 
peepul-tree {Fitm relit/ma), whose roots had dLsplaccd, but firmly embraced 
and upheld, many of the huge old slabs of which it was constructed. It 
had long been abandoned, and Bommay Gouda said bears used it as a retreat 
in continued rains. 

At twelve o’clock we went to the thicket on the high ground where the 
tiger had been last seen. We found it quite untenauted. One cow liad 
been eaten, the contents of its stomach and its Icg-boncs being all that 
remained ; and the other had been dragged down the gentle slope covered 
with short grass, towards the bamboo-cover. We followed the track in a 
body, and soon got to the ravine in which we were i)retty sure the tiger 
was lying. The bamboos were in clumps, and there was plenty of room 
to walk together amongst them ; we could see well on all sides, and entered 
with due caution. We had no apprehension of a tiger’s attacking so many 
men (there were nine of us), who all had confidence in each other, and would 
stand firm. 

When we got to the small sandy ravine, in which a little water was 
flowing, Koon Sidda whispered “ Cubs,” and T saw a fine young cub running 
up the opposite bank from the carca.ss of the cow, which lay partially eaten 
in the water. The little glutton was feeding at noonday ! At the same 
moment his mother, who we subsequently found had been lying under a 
bamboo-clump, came growling threateningly towards us from the direction 
the cub had taken. She stopped in the bamboo-cover where we could only 
see her indistinctly. 

Had I only succeeded in wounding her now by firing an indecisive sliot 
w'e might have lost her altogether, and as I knew she w’ould not leave the 
cover with her cub at that hour unless much frightened, we moved along 
the bank of the ravine, down stream, to find a better place to cross. 

The tigress, however, kept parallel with us, but hidden, just hinting now 
and then tlxat we were to leave the place. We soon found a crossing and 
advanced towards tlie ravine bank, at which she growled more loudly. I 
looked at my men ; their faces beamed with pleasurable excitement, whilst 
they whispered objurgations and disparaging remarlts concerning the “jackal.” 
I felt proud of them. 

When we reached the bank the tigress came forward almost to the edge 
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of the opposite cover, about twenty-five yards away. I could see her chest 
pretty fairly, so I. gave her a barrel of my 8-boi-e. This shot struck to one 
side of the centre, smashed her shoulder, and came out behind it, as she was 
not standing so much end on as I thought when I fired. It did not get 
well into the cavity of Uie chest 

As I stepped back to be clear of the smoke the tigress made a blind 
purposeless rush into the ravine. She was hidden by the bank we were on, 
ami took off down the bed under overhanging bushes, and then came up 
our bank, about one hundred yards away, and lay down under a small tree, 
where there was a slight depression in the ground, the grass in Avhich was 
tlirco feet high. We heard her groan and went cautiously tow’ards the spot ; 
but when about thirty yards away I noticed that all was still, and that her 
heavy breathing ceased. I suspected she was still quite able to do damage, 
so we agreed to wait for an hour, and moved to a shady tree ten yards 
further back. At this moment Dod Sidda saw her peering at us through 
the grass. She had crept to the edge, and was watching us intently with 
her head between her paws. 1 knelt, and with a steady shot with the 
express brained her. 

We then went up and found the first shot had smashed her right 
shoulder, entering at the chest, and raking her down the ribs. She would 
have died in a few hours. As it w'as, had she charged on three legs I 
think I could have settled her ; but we did the correct thing in retiring to 
wait and watch her. 

The cub had cleared out at the commencement of the action and we 
cotild not find him anywhere. We saw by the marks that there was only 
one, and we arranged to catch him on the morrow. Wo .sent to Morlay for 
men and several hare-nets, with which we surrounded the thicket near the 
remains ot the cow next day, where wo knew he must be. We went in 
after him with sticks, when the little beast came straight at me, roaring and 
striking with his paws in a most determined way. llis powers of offence 
were not very great, but he had all the will. I whacked him soundly almut 
the head with a thick rattan, but he followed up his charge manfully ; he 
was clumsy, however, and fell over, and I got him down, and he was soon 
secured. Ho was about the size of a clumber-spaniel, and weighed 40 lb. 
A stretcher was made, on which on a soft bed of leaves ho was conveyed to 
Morlay. He was too old (about two and a half months) ever to become 
tame, and I sold him at six months for Es. 500 (£50). Out of this sum 1 
maintained an alms institution for the old men and women and very young 
children of Morlay for some months, as grain was very dear at that time, 
giving them a little rice, curry-stuffs, and tobacco daily. 
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Whoa wo shot the tigress I gave old llommay Gouda the Govorninoiit 
reward, Rs, 50 ; and whilst paying the men I presented his son, who hail, 
as usual, mode himself conspicuous after the tigress was shot, with one rupee 
— a great disappointment and disgrace to him, as he was of good caste, and 
even his own servants, the Sholagas, got more. 

On another occasion the Morlay jMsople were beating a tigress up to me, 
and had got her to the edge of a thick cover. She then had to cross 02 >ea 
ground for seventy yards to the next 2 )atch. I was posted in an old tree 
between tlio two covers, somewhat nearer the latter. The tigress was a 
terribly timid creature, and I heard mucli fun going on with her inside as 
she skulked about. The men, in threes and fours, were creeping through 
the cover, which was pretty open underneath, witli si)cars, cudgels, or iire- 
brands in their hands, and had hemmed her in by forming a semicircle, witli 
its cxti'emitics resting on the open ground at the edge of the cover. A cat 
pursued by a pack of dogs could not have exhibited more fear tlian the 
tigressj. 

At one time 1 heard l)od Sidda call to his mates that he could see 
something red, but did not know whether it was the tigress or an ant-hill. 
Three or four of them crept nearer to investigate, wlien the object got up 
and slunk away. “ WJio’s to the east there ? look out ! stop licr ! " they 
shouted. " Just let us have her by the whiskers in this corner, and we’ll 
hold her till ‘Doray’ (our master) comes and shoots her,” replied Mada 
and other choice spirits guarding in that direction. The men understood this 
particular tigress’s disposition so well, and the security numbers and coolne.s.s 
give, that they were doing what even I thought rather rash, though I had 
every confidence in their astuteness in jungle matters. 

At la.st the tigress slyly showed her head in my direction, and looked 
at the open space before her. For some time 1 only saw the tips of her cars; 
she then came forward a few yards, but instead of advancing she cre])t 
along the edge of the jungle to outflank the men, and to escape back into the 
cover from which she had been driven. There was no one to stop her and 
turn her in my direction, so waiting till she was clear of the men I fired. I 
confess to having nearly missed her, as the ball, instead of taking her in the 
shoulder, hit her under the left eye, crossed through the nasal bones, and 
blew out her right eye, also smashing the articulation of the jaws in her 
right cheek, making a mummy of her face without killing her. She would 
have been unable to bite any of us, as we subsequently found, had she got 
hold of anybody. I missed her with my left as she rushed bock into 
cover. 

All had massed together and now came to me, except a few who climbed 
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trees inside the cover to keep watch. These men said the tigress had not 
gone far back, and was near the place where she entered. 

We retired to talk the matter over, and to give her tim& After the 
lapse of half an hour one of the men shouted from a tree inside that the 
tigress was about fifteen yards from him, hut he could not see her for the 
denseness of the thicket ; that she had breathed hard for some time, sobbing 
occasionally, and at last, after three gasps, had become perfectly still, and 
he thought she was dead, as she had made no sound for a quarter of an 
hour. Upon this we approached in a body, and 1 sent Tinker in, but he 
returned without showing any excitement, as we thought he would have 
done had the tigress moved. This was very extraordinary, as she was really 
alive at the time. 

One maniac — a new hand from HurdenliuUy, who wanted to distinguish 
himself — ^now said he would go in if permitted. My men ironically begged 
him to do so, offering him the choice of their cudgels, and asking him to 
leave his address and any messages he had for his relatives. Also to say 
who would pay them for burying decently what was left of him. One 
offered to perform the offices of cremation for him, as firewood would cost 
nothing, if he would give him a legacy of his blanket, and hand it over 
now. After much bantering he was shoved away from the council circle. 

We knew the cover well inside. It was a capital place to look up a 
tiger. There was no thick undeigrowth, and we could sec for several yards 
on all sides, whilst the stems of young saplings and thick leafless creepers 
would make it impossible for any large animal to make a sudden or straight 
rush. Wo had often been through it in search of spotted-deer and pig. 

The five best trackers and I decided to go in. We knew where the 
tigress was lying, from our informant in the tree, and of course made all 
our arrangements on the expectation of finding her alive, though it appeared 
probable she was dead. I carried my 8-bore myself, and Jaffer my express. 
If she were still alive and charged, I felt sure of being able to almost lit- 
erally blow her front the muzzle, as I need not fire in such cover till she 
was within a yard, if she ventrrred so near. If a man can keep cool, a less 
difficult matter when he knows what to expect than if surprised, it is of 
course almost impossible to miss a large animal at such close quarters. 

We approached the tigress’s position with every care, but when we got 
to about ten yards from where we knew she lay we found that an inequality 
in the ground hid her from us. We could not go nearer than we then 
were without risk of being attacked suddenly ; so I told one of the men to 
throw a stone into the depression. 

As soon as it feu we heard the crackling of a stick, and the tigress rose 
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slowly, and looked at us over the low bank. Her sound eye was conspicu- 
ously bright from the absence of the other, Avhich left a liideuus blank, and 
both sides of her face were covered with blood. Wo did not know till now 
that my shot had taken her in that quai'tcr. Ko one moved or spoke, and 
without doing anything more the tigress sank down in a few seconds as 
before. She had not even grinned at us ; she only reganlcd us steadfastly. 
She could not have been quite dazed by her wound or she would not have 
paid any attention to the fall of the stone ; but though conscious, she api)a- 
rently did not know exactly what she was about. 

I kept her covered with my rifle as .she looked at us, in expeoiotion of 
a charge. I did not fire, as there were suflicient twigs and creepers in the 
way to render the glancing of tlio bullet possible ; whilst to have enveloped 
ourselves in the smoke of one barrel with the tigiess so close might have 
been dangerous. Had I let her get to close quarters I could then have given 
her both almost against her chest 

Upon her disappearance we backed quietly out, the object of our recon- 
naissance having been attained. A hearty laugh was raised when we were 
safely outside at the ridiculousness of the whole position — the tigress’s lugu- 
brious appearance, her not coming at us as we had expected every instant, 
and at the ti acker “ tree’d ” close to her. Mada pantomimed the expression 
of her face for the amusement of the rest of the men, screwing up one 
eye in hideous contortions. Some inquired of the marker in the tree what 
he would like for supper 1 

It was improbable that the tigress would leave the cover, or die, at least 
for some time, of her wounds. Had she been shot in the body, only time 
would have been required ; but in most cases with head-shots, if on animal is 
not ifillftd on the spot it improves rather than grows worse with time. I may 
instance the case of a friend, a noted Madras sportsman, who floored a laige 
tiger some months subsequently from the very tree in which I had wounded 
this tigress. The tiger dropped as if brained, and did not move a muscle 
for some time. I was in the tree with my friend, and wo remained in 
our places for a little, the beaters also keeping their distance by order, 
as we neither wished to spoil the tiger’s skin by an unnecessary shot, 
nor Tialr approaching him until there could be no doubt that he was dead. 
Suddenly, without the slightest warning, and after he had lain stunned 
for at least four minutes, the brute raised his head, regained his legs for 
a KriAf moment, and fell forward into the thicket before we could raise our 
rifles. Leaving my friend (who had a wife and several small children!) in 
the tree, I got down, and with my men surrounded the cover with nets, and 
then sent in some small dogs to rouse the tiger. Out the brute came as if 

X 
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nothing was the matter with him, dashed through the nets, was missed 
by both of us owing to intervening bushes, and made good his escape. So 
much for head-shots, which should generally be avoided, except at close 
quarters. 

In the present instance we might have gone in again from the other 
side, and perhaps have shot our tigress as she lay ; but tliere was a safer, 
though less expeditious, way of bringing her to bag, and as we never courted 
danger unnecessarily we changed our plans. I sent to Morlay for all the 
tiger-nets, and by evening the cover was securely surrounded by men and 
fires ; the circle was about a hundred yards in diameter. Our first care on 
the completion of the circle had been to go in force and cut a path up to 
the tree where the tracker was, from an opposite direction to our former 
advance, and we released him without seeing the tigress. 

We spent a night of merriment at the surround. 1 ordered four sheep 
from camp, which the hunters decapitated at the spot where it was decided 
to enter the enclosed space on the motrow, and after sprinkling the nets and 
ground with blood, they mounted the heads on spears and carried them three 
times round tlie circle with torches, horns, and tomtoma Some particular 
plant also had to be hunted up in the dark, to be worshipped in accordance 
with the observances on such occasions, at the proposed point of entrance. 
The sheep were then divided, and between feasting and story-telling the 
time passed agreeably. One man did a feat which amused everybody. It 
constituted a good example of the cleverness of natives at this class of per- 
formance, of whicli sword- swallowing, splitting cocoa-nuts on their bare 
pates, &c., are instances. He took a piece of stout twine about four feet 
long, and introducing one end, by the aid of a stick, into one of his nos- 
trils, ho brought it into his mouth through the hole of communication near 
the palate, and then drew the end out of his mouth. There was no decep- 
tion. I tested the genuineness of the feat by observing a mark on the 
string outside the mouth, and by merely pulling the end brought it down the 
nostril, and vm versA. To this string the performer tied a weighty stone, 
and carried it about I 

The tigress only showed herself once, about five in the morning, but 
upon a blazing firebrand alighting on her already damaged head she with- 
drew promptly. 1 had got old Bbeemruttee from Chamr^'-Nuggar over- 
night, and under her protection 1 now entered the surround and climbed a 
tree, past which Bheemruttee soon drove the tigress, still perfectly active, 
and I killed her. 

On this occasion it will be seen that we went into a favourable cover 
only, and kept well out of the immediate reach of the tigress ; and though 
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there seemed every chance of her being dead, we formed our plans on the 
supposition of finding her still in the flesh, and allowed no one to go in but 
experienced hands. 

I remember an impressive scene by moonlight when watching for a 
tigress, and I might have seen a bullock seized on this occasion had I not 
hurried matters at the critical moment. A tigress had killed a cow towards 
daybreak not far from Moiiay, and having no time to eat it had dragged 
the carcass into a thicket, going herself two miles away to lie up for the 
day. As there w'as no chance of getting a shot at her when eating in 
the thicket, I had a live bullock tied to a stump in a perfectly open space 
a few yards from the carcass, and a comfortable mecMn prepared in a tree 
near. Tin's w'as one of the favourable occiisions which should be chosen 
for w'atching. W(! had tracked the tigress to a distance, so that our pre- 
parations could not alarm her ; whilst, not having eaten any of the carcass, 
she w'as certain to return early in the night. 

I commenced to watch .at 5 l*.M. l).nylight h.ad given w.ay about seven 
o'clock to a brilliant moon that rendered everything almost as distinct as in 
the day, when 1 heard the distant, low, grating voice of the tigress as she 
came up from the cool river-covers where she hiul s|)cut the hours of a hot 
Indian day. 

The first intim.-ition I had of her close approfich was an uneasy move- 
ment of the bullock, which had been quietly eating some grass with which 
we had provided him to make his last moments as happy as possible. I 
had expected his immediate seizure on the tigress’s arrival, and' with a view 
to keeping as still as possible till the noise of the scuflle commenced, I was 
lying at full length on the elephant-pad, where I had made myself comfort- 
.able with a pillow. A hole six inches square had been left in the leafy 
screen, just above my head, through which to fire. 

On bearing the bullock start I raised myself slowly and Si-iw the tigress 
sitting on her haunches within six feet of the bullock, eyeing him. He 
was secured to a low stump with only three feet of rope, the remainder 
being wound round his horns j the tigress was facing me about three feet 
beyond the stump, the unhappy bullock being at the length of his short 
tether with the stump between him and the tigress. There was a quiet 
bloodthirstiness in the scene which was very impressive, .and made me re- 
member, even in the excitement of the moment, the many evidences I had 
seen of similar scenes of unwitnessed midnight bloodshed. 

The tigress knew that the bullock could not escape her, but her air was 
not one of gloating over her victim, but of some suspicion regarding the rope 
round his horns. I wiis only ten feet from the ground, and thirty from the 
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tigress. So intense was the stillness that the slightest movement on my 
part would have been heard. 

Neither the tigress nor bullock moved for full three minutes, when the 
former stood up, satisfied with her investigation, and stepped towards the 
bullock. Her jaws were within a foot of Ids throat ; there was going to be 
no spring or rush, and in another moment he would have been seized ; when 
a wish to save the jwor helpless beast that had been my only companion 
during the still watch impelled me, and I drew myself quickly up and put 
the express to my shoulder, pushing the barrels through the screen, which I 
had not done hitherto for fear of the moonlight's glinting on them. 

At the slight sound I made the tigress drew herself up instantly, stand- 
ing close to the bullock, and looked straight at my mecMn; in a moment 
she would have been off, when I fired at her shoulder and rolled her over. 
I stood rip and gave her another shot over the screen as she was gasping 
convulsively ; Ujis settled her. 

Till now the bullock had remained perfectly quiet, but at the shots he 
commenced to dash madly round and round the stump, roaring with fright, 
and jumping over the tigress as he passed. My trackers were anxiously 
waiting at some distance, and on my giving the well-known signal, three 
barks in imitation of the spotted-deer, they came running up. By this time 
1 had got down the tree and was examining the tigress, and as my bungalow 
was only half a mile away some more of my people soon hastened up with 
Soondaigowry, the pad-elephant This young lady was very amusing in 
all her ways : she walked up to the tigress and snifled it, and then with a 
growl, as much as to say, “A tigress to-night, eh ! is that all ? ” knelt down 
to receive her burden, and marched off sturdily with it to comp. 

On another occasion when watching for a tiger by moonlight I was enter- 
tained until his arrival by the proceedings of Uiree jackals. Two arrived 
before sunset, and their elaborate care in approaching the carcass of the 
bullock the tiger had killed, though it lay in open ground, and they might 
have known the tiger could not bo secreted in very close proximity, was 
highly amusing. When close to it they would suddenly scamper off, appa- 
rently with the object of drawing some movement from the tiger if it wore 
anywhere near. Having at last plucked up courage to begin, one fell to 
voraciously, tugging away at the skin and making a great noise, whilst the 
other watched assiduously, never essaying to taste the tempting fiesh. 
Presently the sentry raised every hair on its body and tail, lowered its head 
into the attitude of a dog in vomiting, tacked in its tail, and made a quick 
shuffling movement forward, ludicrously like an aggressive turkey. Here 
comes the tiger, thought I ; but presently I descried the cause in the shape 
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of a third jackal. The jealous sentrj' — the first-comers were evidently a 
pair — would not pennit its approach, and the new-comer at lost lay down 
with an assumed air of unconcern to await its turn. 

The jackal had been tugging away at the dead bullock for about half 
an hour, the sentry not having had its turn yet, when both stai-tcd away 
from the carcass and looked fixedly in a direction almost under my tree. 
They then commenced to make a peculiar sniffing noise, and changed places 
restlessly, running first a few paces to one side, then to the other, but 
never taking their eyes off the object that had attracted them. I knew 
they had viewed the tiger, I had never seen a tiger's reception by jackals 
before ; but their demeanour was so marked that I felt c,ertaiT- to what to 
attribute it. It was a moment of intense excitement, as I could not turn 
to look in the direction from which I felt sure the tiger was approaching. 
Presently the jackals, after changing their note to a sort of sharp twittering, 
evidently intended to conciliate their lord and master, retired to some little 
distance, and I shortly heard the quiet, measured footfall of the tiger almost 
below me. I had the wind in my favour. Presently the striped head and 
shoulders came into sight, and after one or two pauses their owner marched 
to the tail of the bullock, and stood looking in the direction of the jackals. 
He exposed his full broadside towards me, and looked very large in the 
moonlight. I knew if he lay down he would offer a more difficult mark, 
so I lost no time in firing. With a loud "wough, wough," tl\c stricken brute 
galloped heavily away, birt I felt sure 1 heard him fall when about sixty 
yards distant. I listened— tliere was a low groan. Again tlio sound was 
repeated — the peculiar sobbing groan of a dying animal. 

I waited for twenty minutes and then signalled to the trackers, who were 
in a tree at some distance, in a direction in which we previously knew tlieir 
presence would not interfere with the tiger’s approach. I had been amused 
by their answering some spotted-deer which began to bark soon after my 
shot, and not far from me, and which they mistook for my signal. The five 
naked and odoriferous, but simple and attached fellows, were soon safe 
with me in the tree. We agreed to wait for half an hour and then to look 
the tiger up. We considered that, tliere was no necessity to wait till morn- 
ing, as the moonlight was very bright, and there were only a few trws 
dotted about in the otherwise open ground, and we were sure of one point 

^namely, that if the tiger hod any strength remaining ho would have used 

it ere this to put as great a distance as possible between himself and us. We 
decided only to look as far os the spot where I was of opinion he had fallen. 
If he were not there we would defer further search till morning. 

On getting down the tree we found the trail was very distinct. The 
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grass was about eighteen inches high, quite diy, and almost white, as 
it had seeded and withered. The bent blades, ujjon wdiich the moonlight 
glinted brightly, showed a glistening path where the tiger head passed. 
When we had got to about the spot where I supposed the tiger to be, one 
tracker pointed silently to a dark object lying where the silvery path ended 
abruptly, and beyond which the grass stood undisturbed. “ It looks like a 
log,” whispered one. “A log with stripes and a tail, then,” said tlie quicker- 
sighted Murga. It was the tiger, quite dead. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE PANTHEH, LEOrARI), AND CHEETA OR HUNTING -LEOPARD. 

tHE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PANTHER, LEOPARD, AND CHEETA OR HONTINd-LEOPARD 
— DISTIKOUIEHINO MAKES— THE BLACE LEOPARD— HABITS AMD DISPOSITION OF THE 
PANTUF.R AND LEOPARD — THE CHEETA OR nUKTINQ-LKOPARD — DR JERDOM AND 
GENERAL SHARSPEAR’s DE-SCRlPnONS— ANTEIX>PE-C0URSINU WITH THE CHEETA. 

rPHEPtE arc three animals of the genus Fclvi wliich in India usually pass 
X incorrectly as to two of tlicni, under the common denomination of 
cliocta. Tliese arc the pantlier {Fdis panlus), the leopard (jR'/ts leopardus), 
and the cheeta or hunting-leopard {Felis jiibata). Of the handsome spotted 
skins that grace many Indian bungalows, and whicli are generally referred 
to as cheeta-skins, at least ninety-nine out of every hundred are tliose of 
the jianther or of the leopard. 

The accompanying illustration shows the characteristics of the first and 
the third named animals, the panther and cheeta. The distinction hutween 
the panther and the second, or leopai'd, is practically small, ;ind lies chiefly 
in the inferior size of the leopard. The markings, habits, and general njipear- 
ance (except size) of the two animals arc almost identical. Hut neither can 
be confounded with the cheeta, even by the most casual observer. It will 
be seen that, irrespective of the ditfcrcnce of the physical conformation of 
the pautlicr and cheeta, the spots of the panther (and also of the leopard) 
are grouped in rosettes, enclosing a portion of the ground colour ; whereas 
tliose of the cheeta are solid, and are separate from each other. 

Between the panther and leopard the distinction is, as above stated, 
less marked, and is chiefly interesting to zoologists and critical sportsmen. 
The general observer may be pardoned for confounding the two. All 
interested in the question in India are aware of the prolonged controversy 
that has been carried on upon the subject, but most are how. 1 think 
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agreed in accepting Dr Jerdon’s view, based upon the most reliable evidence 
— ^namely, that the panther and leopard are mere varieties of the same 
species. Though they diller greatly in size, the former attaining, in excep- 
tional cases, almost to the dimensions of a small tigress, whilst the latter is 
frequeatly, when full-grown, under fifty pounds in weight — in fact, not larger 
than our large bull-dogs — there is not more nulical difference between the 
two animals than exists between horses and ponies, or large dogs and little 
ones. Their habits and haunts are almost identical, such divergences as 
occur being due mainly to the relative powers of the two animals. Thus, 
whilst the panther seizes cattle as well as the smaller domestic animals, and 
large deer, the leopard is content with goats, dogs, and even fowls ; and in 
the forest it preys upon pea-fowl, hares, and such small game. Much of 
the confusion that has arisen regarding panthers and leopards has undoubt- 
edly been caused by the fact that adult animals are found, varying in size 
as much as do the dray-horse and the child’s pony, or the mastiff and toy- 
terrier. As there are also various shades of colour amongst them, the 
question has puzzled many who have not had opportunities of examining 
numerous specimens of both animals. Tlie following distinctions, compiled 
chiefly from Dr Jerdon’s Mammals, wiU, I trust, assist the inexperienced 
sportsman to a correct classification of such animals of the two varieties as 
he may shoot. 

The panther {Fdis pardm) varies in size from six to eight feet from 
nose to tip of tail. Ground colour generally pale fulvous yellow, or rufous 
fawn, with dark spots grouped in rosettes, except on the spine and towards 
the extremities, where they are distinct black marks. Fur short and close. 
The ground colour is lighter in old than in young animals. 

Tlie leopard (Felis leopardus) varies greatly in size, but probably 
never exceeds s'x feet in length from nose to tip of tail. Some individuals 
are little larger than a large tiger-cat. The leopard is stouter in propoiv 
tion to its size than the panther, and the skull is rounder. The spots are 
more crowded, and the fur is longer and looser than in the panther. 

A variety of the leopard perfectly black all over, in which the spots 
show but indistinctly as still darker marks, is not altogether uncommon in 
Mysore and other parts of India, and is less rare in certain localities in the 
Malay peninsula and Java. In Mysore it is never found out of forest-tracts. 
In its habit of confining itself entirely to heavy forests it differs somewhat 
from the common leopard. 1 have never seen the animal in its wild state, 
but I have seen two nearly full-grown ones in captivity, and more than one 
skia The two 1 saw are now (dive in England, and are apparently cubs 
of one litter. ’ This circumstance would seem to militate against the view 
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held by some naturalists and sportsmen that black leopards arc only lusi 
naturoB; and the fact that they never occur amongst ordinary leopards in 
the open-country localities of Mysore also seems to point to tlie conclusion 
that the black leopard is quite distinct. On the other hand, there is said 
to be no anatomical distinction between the two animals, and testimony 
exists to sltow that amongst ordinary leopards, from heavy forest tracts at 
least, melanoid individuals do occur. The following information on this 
point has been obligingly given me by the dii-ector of the Zoological 
Society’s Menagerie at Amsterdam : "In regaixl to the black leopards from 
Java my experience leads me to suppose them to be merely a variety of 
the Felis leopardtts from Java. We have had two young ones from a black 
female ; one was black, the other of the ordinary colour. This female took 
the male in liberty, so there is no proof ns to what the father was. The 
black leopai'ds from Java have all sorts of shades, fnnn jet-black to light 
brown.” It would appear from this, and other evidence, that whilst tlie 
black leopard is entirely confined, at least in India, to heavy forest tracts, 
it does not there refuse to iiitcr-brecd Avith the ordinary leopanl. 

Both panthers and leopards are exceedingly common in Mysore. I 
will proceed to describe their habits as I have observed them. 

The panther takes rank after the tiger among the beasts of i»rey of 
India. Though his powers of ollence are inferior to those of his larger 
.relative, he frequently proves himself a more dangerous animal for the 
sportsman to encounter, as less provocation sufliccs to rouse him, and he is 
exceedingly courageous in his retaliation. The panther does not systemati- 
cally frequent heavy forests, llis favourite resorts are the light belt of 
jungle on the borders of, or intersecting, cultivated lands, and, even morc 
frequently, the rocky hills, or droogs, formed of large masses of rock piled in 
wild confusion upon each other, and forming endless caverps from wliich 
he cannot be dislodged. The leopard is also found in these ])laces, though 
his more favourite habitat is forest country. The isolated hills inentioued 
are a peculiar feature of Southern and portions of Central India, and rise 
abruptly from the level plains, being often entirely Iree of brushwood and 
trees. From their strongholds in these panthers and leopards watch the 
surrounding country towards .sun.sct, and descend with astonishing celerity 
and stealth, under cover of the rocks, to cut off any straggling animal among 
the herds or flocks on their return to the village at nightfall. 

From their habit of lurking in the vicinity of the habitations of man, 
to prey upon cattle, ponies, donkeys, sheep, goats, and dogs, the panther and 
leopard are frequently brought into collision with Indian villagers ; and a 
panther or leopard being mobbed in a garden, or field of sugar-cane or 
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standing corn, from which he will charge several times and bite and claw 
half-a-dozen people before he is despatched or makes his escape, is no un- 
common occurrence in India, At night panthers and leopards frequently 
find their way into goat-folds or calf-pens, climbing over walls or the roofs 
of native huts in their burglarious inroads, and carr 3 ring off their prey with 
great boldness and agility. They appear to have a peculiar penchavJt for 
dogs ; and I have known many villages in parts of Mysore where panthers 
and leopards were numerous, in which not a dog was to be found, or per- 
chance but one or two, which would be pointed out by their owners as 
“ very lucky ” ones, they having escaped, sometimes from the very clutches 
of their unceasing foe, whilst "their companions had successively fallen 
victims to his steidthy attacks. 

I have never known a Ciise of a panther or leopard taking to man-eating 
in Mysore, though many such instances arc recorded from other parts of 
India. Further information regarding the habits and disposition of these 
animals will be gleaned from a perusal of the next chapter, which I propose 
to devote to recitals of adventures in hunting panthers and leopai'ds. 

The chenta or hunting - leopard is, as I have already shown in the 
game-list of Mysore (Chapter 111.), almost unknown in the province. During 
thirteen years I have only seen two skins, both shot by native shikaries. 
1 have never seen the animal in its wild state myself. I shall therefore 
only give a short description of it, which I transcribe from Dr Jerdon’s 
Mammals, and from an article that appeared in The Field of September 7, 
18G7, on the Felidas of India, from the competent pen of Major-General 
H. Shakspear. 

Dr Jenlon’s description is : " Bright rufous fawn with numerous black 
spots, not in rosettes ; a black streak from the corner of each eye down the 
face ; tail with black spots and the tip black ; cars short and round ; tail 
lung, much compressed towards the end ; hair of belly long and shaggy, and 
with a considerable mane; pupils circular; points of the claws always 
visible ; the figure slender, small in the loins like a greyhound ; limbs long. 
Length, head and body, about 4^ feet; toil, 2^ ; height, 2} to 2| feet 

" The hunting-leopard is found throughout Central and part of Southern 
India, and in the north-west from Khandesh, through Sind and Rdjputana 
to the Punjaub.” 

Major-General Shakspear says : “ The cheeta or hunting-leopard has the 
foot and toe-nail of the dog, without any more retractile power, and is there- 
fore canine. Though his height is equal to the panther’s, he docs not weigh 
much more than half as much as that animal. He is as truly made for 
speed as the greyhound — indeed he must be for a short distance much 
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faster, since he can give tlic antelope a start of a hundred yards and catch 
liim in another two hundred ; and the antelope is the fastest known animal 
in the world, the greyhound having no chance of running liim down on the 
hard soil which ho usually roams over. The great depth of chest, long 
forearm, hocks nearly down to the ground, light sinewy limbs, prominent 
elbow-joints, and very light waist, all denote his vast speed. 

“ The checta is tamed and taught to hunt antelope. Tor this sport he 
is never caught until he has come to liis full strength, for if caught young 
he never acquires the- speed and power necessary to course and kill the 
antelope. Hunting-leopards used to be kept a good deal by wealthy 
natives for the sport they show, and sometimes by European gentlemen. 
They become very tractable and tame, though, being kept for coursing only, 
and not as pets, they are not allowed to run loose. They are not more 
formidable than a large dog, and 1 never heard of their attacking man.” 

Jerdon says; “I had a young one biwight to me at Saugor, only a 
very few days old. I brought it up with some greyhound pups, and they 
soon became excellent friends. Even when nearly full grown it would 
play with the dogs (who did not over-relish it.s bounding at them), and was 
always sportive and frolicsome. It got much attached to me, at once 
recognising its name (Hilly), and it would follow me on horseback like a 
dog, every now and then sitting down for a few seconds, and then racing 
on after me. It Wiis very fond of being noticed, and used to purr just like 
a cat. It used to climb on any high object — the stump of a tree, a stack 
of hay — and from this elevated perch watch all round for some moving 
object As it grew up it took first to attacking some sheep I had in Uie 
compound, but I cured it of this by a few sound horse-whippings ; then it 
would attack donkeys, and get well kicked by them ; and when not half- 
grown it flew one day at a tame full-grown nil-ghai, and mauled its legs 
very severely before it could be called off. I had some chikaras (Oazdla 
Benrietu) caught, and let loose before it to train it The young cheeta 
almost always caught them easily, but it wanted address to pull them down, 
and did not hold them. Occasionally, if the antelope got too far away, it 
would give up the chase ; but if 1 then slipped a greyhound, it would at 
once follow the dog and join the chase.” 

Itegarding the mode of coursing antelope with the cheeta, Dr Jerdon 
quotes as follows from Suchanan Hamilton : " On a hunting-party the 
cheeta is carried on a cart, hooded, and when the game is raised the hood is 
taken off. The cheeta leaps down, sometimes on the opposite side to its prey, 
and pursues the antelope. If the latter are near the cart the cheeta springs 
forward with a surpassing velocity, perhaps exceeding that which any other 
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quadruped possesses. Tliis great velocity is often continued for three or 
four hundred yards. If witliin this distance tiie cheeta does not seize his 
prey ho stops, but apparently more from anger than from fatigue, for his 
attitude is fierce ; and he has been known immediately afterwards to pursue 
with equal rapidity another antelope that happened to be passing. Some- 
times, but rarely, the cheeta endeavours to approach the game by stealth, 
and goes round a rock or hill until he can come upon it by surprise." 

Mr Vigne (quoted by Jerdon) says : " It requires strong epithets to give 
an idea of the creature’s speed. When slipped from the cart he first walks 
towards the antelope with his tail straightened and slightly raised, the 
hackle on his shoulder erect, his head depressed, and his eyes intently 
fixed upon the poor animal, who does not yet perceive him. As the 
antelope moves he does the same, first trotting, then cantering after him ; 
and when the prey starts off, the cheeta makes a rush, to which (at least 
I thought so) the speed of a race-horse was for the moment much inferior. 
Wlien we consider that no English greyhound ever yet, I believe, fairly ran 
into a doe antelope, which is faster than the buck, some idea may be formed 
of the strides and velocity of an animal who usually closes with her imme- 
diately. 

Jerdon adds : “ I have often seen the cheeta, when unhooded at some 
distance from the antelope, crouch along the ground and choose any 
inequality of surface to enable it to get within proper distance of the 
antelope. The cheeta, after felling the antelope, seizes it by the throat, 
and when the keeper comes up he cuts its throat, and collects some of the 
blood in the wooden ladle from which it is always fed. This is offered to 
the cheeta, who drops his hold, and laps it up eagerly, during which the 
hood is cleverly slipped on again. Shikarics always assert that if taken 
as cubs they are useless for training, till they have been taught by their 
parents to puU down their prey. This opinion is corroborated, in part at 
least, by my experiences with the tame one mentioned above." 
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TURNAL VISITOR — A LAROE PANTHER AT MUDDOOR — UNSUCCESSFUL HUNTS AFTER 
HIM — BAQ HIM AT LAST — TWO PANTHERS NEAR RAMANHULLY — THEIR STRONOHOLD 
— DRIVE THEM-— IN A BUSH WITH THE PANTHERS — SHOOT ONE — HINTS ABOUT POST- 
ING MARKERS — TUB TORIlEAS OF MYSORE — NEWS OF A LARGE PANTHER — HIS HAUNTS 
— JAFFFJi’s DIPLOMACY — HUNT THE PANTHER — AN OBTRUSIVE BOAR — THE PANTHER 
TURNS RUSTY — WOUNDS A BEATER— ESCAPES TO ANOTHER STRONGHOLD — WE ATPACK 
HIM THEREIN — THREE MORE MEN CLAWED — THE PANTHER ESCAPES — SHOOT A 
FEMALE PANTHER AND CAPTURE HER CUBS — INTRACTABILITY OF PANTHER-CUBS— A 
PIG-HUNT — A NIGHT-RAID INTO CAMP BY A PANTHER — SHE CARRIES OFF OLD ROSIE 
— PROMPT PURSUIT — ROSIE'S ESCAPE— SHOOT THE PANTHER. 

T he j)antlicr was the Jlrst wild animal of the dangerous order that I met 
with after my arrival in India. I had been but a few iiionths in tlie 
country wlien I accompanied a friend to a jdace called Sliravana Balagola, 
forty miles N.N.W. from Seringapatam, where he v/iis desirous of photo- 
graphing some ancient nionunieiits of the almost extinct (as t6 Mysore) 
sect of Jains. Sliravana Bulagola is a small town of about one liundred 
and fifty houses, and is situated, together with a very fine tank or reservoir 
about four hundred feet square and forty deep, between two remarkable 
liills, each formed of a mass of granite covered more or less with enormous 
boulders that have been riven and piled up in the most singular positions 
by some violent convulsion, and which form large caves and dens thau 
shelter panthers and leopards, to the damage of the neighbouring flocks. 
These hills are characteristic specimens of the piles of rock that abound 
in the Mysore territory. Upon one of the hills there is a huge image of a 
naked human figure in granite. It is upwards of sixty feet high, and about 
twenty-five feet across the shoulders. From the thighs upwards it is in 
full relief; downwards it is attached to the rock liehind. It is evident 
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that a lofty, towering rock has been cut away, leaving the figure ; and it 
appears that the whole suimnit of the hill has been levelled, by incalculable 
labour, to form the plateau on which the image and its surrounding wall 
and sacred buildings stand. The face of tlic rock at the feet of the figure 
is cut away, so that the image appears to stand upon a lotus-flower. On 
Iwth sides, near the feet, the rock is hewn to resemble white-ant hills, with 
sacred serpents emerging fnim tlieir galleries. Tliough the image is certainly 
one, probably two, thousand years old (the ancient inscriptions on the rock 
at its feet cannot be deciphered witli certiinty at the present day), its surface 
has undeigone no change, and it appears as if just fresh from the hands of 
the sculptor. The face has the serene expression generally seen in Buddhist 
statues ; the hair is curled in .short spiral ringlets all over the he.ad ; while 
the thick lijw and long ears give tlic impression of an Egyptian pattern for 
the statue. Could a model of this stupendous testimony to the state of 
art and culture of long-forgotten ages be erected in England it would dwai f 
Cleop.atra’s Needle into insignilieance, and would truly astonish the natives 
around the Thames Embankment. 

We arrived at Shn'ivana Balagbhi about midnight, having been piloted 
across many miles of wild open country by successive village iallidrics, or 
watchmen. The village was wrapt in sluml>cr as wo rode through its silent 
main street We dismounted and left our ponies here, in chaige of their 
grooms, and proceeded with tlie coolies and guides, who carried our bedding 
and provisions, to the building in the centre of the north side of the tank, 
and which is seen in the illustration (from a photograph taken by my friend) 
facing the beholder. This building, it will bo observed, is open on the side 
facing the tank ; it is composed of hewn granite, and the roof is supported 
by massive granite pillars. Jlerc we intended to sleep till morning. 

The whole scene was bathed in a Hood of soft light from a full moon, 
and the contrast between the bold and frowning masses of granite, and the 
quiet slumbering sheet of water between them, was effective and engag- 
ing. As I walked along behind our party, lingering to enjoy the scene 
alone, I wirs startled by a low jarring sound in the rocks just above me. 
It was repeated five or six times in succession, beginning low and swelling 
into a harsh grating noise, somewhat like that caused by a pump that will 
not draw, but much louder. It reverberated across the silent tank, and was 
rc-echoed from the opposite hill. I knew it must be caused by some wild 
animal of the dangerous order, and on joining my friend he told me that 
the guides said there were several panthers frequenting the caves in the 
hill. This was e-xciting news to me, and gave a double interest to the 
locality. How I longed to be able to converse in Canarcse that I might 
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question the guides about the auiinals ! During the time we were preparing 
a cup of tea the panthers frequently grunted out their peculiar harsh cry, 
which half delighted, half frightened me; and I remember that before I 
followed my friend’s example of falling asleep on a mattress on the floor, I 
frequently glanced at the small open doorway which led through the side of 
the building, and which appeared to me to be peculiarly adapted to admitting 
the panthers to the reservoir, to slake their thirst thereat in case they felt 
so inclined. I hardly thought, however, that they really used this means 
of reaching the water, or I certainly should not have fallen asleep. 

I had not been unconscious long when I was awakened by a low growl 
from my dog " Spot,” which slept at my feet on the mattress, i raised 
myself instantly. Horroi's ! tlicrc was a panther within a few feet of my 
toes, its head and shoulders clearly outlined against the sheet of silvery 
water outside the open building I I should say that the floor of the build- 
ing was divided into two levels, one half being raised some tbree feet above 
the other, like a stage. The door through which the panther had fotmd 
ingress opened on to the lower level, and coming through this with the 
intention of drinking, ignorant of the j»resence of tw'o sleepers on the raised 
portion, the animal had smelt us, or the dog, and when 1 started up wa.s 
standing on its hind-legs and peering at us ! Had I not awoke it would 
doubtless have carried off the dog. Ihit this wa.s not to be Spot’s fate at 
that time, though he fell a victim to a leopard two or three years later, 
lijiving been carried olf from the verandah of a house in Jloonsoor.. 

Tlic panther withdrew almost before I liad time to shout. My friend 
took all this very coolly when I aroused him, and beyond anathematising 
tlie panther and turning over, paid no heed to the occurrence. 1 naturally 
conjured up visions of being pounced upon when asleep, exaggerating, like 
all novices, the danger connected with unwounded wild animal, s, and my 
further slumbers were not of the most tranquil description. Next morning, 
w'hilst my friend busied himself about his photography, I took my gun, and 
with several natives clambered over the rocks, expecting, I do believe, to 
fall in with the panthers! I was informed that they not unfrequently 
basked upon the rocks for an hour or two in the early raoniing sunshine, 
but of course it was not likely such wary animals would be surprised by a 
party such as I headed. I have since shot panthers and leopards by mark- 
ing them from below when basking, and then .stalking them alone ; but it 
requires intimate knowledge of the locality, and of the animal, to make a 
successful advance upon such watchful creatures. 

In the evening I watched with two natives over the entrance of one of 
the panther’s caves, hoping they might show themselves ; but though we 
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heard them growling and snarling at each other within, night fell without 
their emerging, and we made the best of our way down. 

I made many subsequent fruitless attempts to bring panthers and leop- 
ards to bag in rocky hills of this description, but it was not till 1 had killed even 
more than one tiger that I succeeded in outwitting my first panther. This 
animal cost me much labour and perseverance, but was a splendid specimen, 
and an ample reward for my past ill-luck. He was a male of tlie largest 
size 1 have ever myself seen (seven feet two inches from nose to tip of tail), 
and had lived for many years in an isolated Aroog, or hill, about three miles 
to the south-east of the travellers’ bungalow at Muddoor, on the road fivm 
Bangalore to Mysore. The country thereabouts is quite open and free from 
jungle. Whilst staying at Muddoor I had at difTerent times made attempts 
upon his life, but he was exceedingly cunning, wliilst I was very ignorant, 
which combination did not result in affording nte the close interview 1 
sighed for. However, I speedily gained some knowledge from my failures, 
and the day of course came round when perseverance was crowned by success. 
Two days before this, on a blazing hot afternoon, I liad climbed the hill 
with a native shikarie of tlie locality, and having secured a kid, which will 
always bleat in a manner most seductive to panthers and leopards, in the 
path down which the panther generally came, as reported by the villagers, 
we watched from the shelter of a rock near. About sunset I heard a 
slight noise beliind us. I turned, expecting to find myself face to face 
with the panther, but there was only a large monkey with his family, 
sitting on a rock watching us. Wc knew at once that the panther must bo 
on the other side of the hill, and that the monkeys had come here to avoid 
him, as panthers and leopards prey upon them. Wc therefore descended, 
and returned to Muddoor. In Southern India it is always dark by 6.45 
P.M., so that there is not much time fur watching after sunset, unless there 
is a brilliant moon. 

The next afternoon wo again went after the panther, ascending the hill 
as before in the blazing sun, to gain our posts before he should be stirring, 
and tied another kid in a likely spot. Its bleating must have been heard 
all over the hill ; but unfortunately a heavy thunderstorm succeeded the 
sultry day, and we were driven to Muddoor amidst the pelting rain. I have 
observed that few wild animals venture forth during the terrific crashes of 
thunder and the lurid lightnings of Indian storms, so we deemed it useless 
to watch during the strife of the elements. 

Tlie Fates seemed in favour of the panther. Next day, however, T 
returned to the hill. It was still early in the afternoon, so I determined 
to take a stroll round its base. Several villagers were with me, when one 
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suddenly pointed upwards to the panther lying under an overhanging rock, 
on the shady side of a cluster of rocks, and surveying us, and the country 
below, from his comfortable and secure position. He looked very fierce and 
beautiful through my field-glasses ; but thinking I should have more leisure 
to admire him after 1 had shot him, if jicradvouture such good fortune was 
to attend my efforts, I walked on with the men as if we had not observed 
him — a point on which many animals are very sagacious — and when out 
of sight we held a consultation as to what we should do. It was decided 
that two of the men should drive some donkeys, which happened to be pro- 
ceeding along the village path laden with salt, past tlio panther's position in 
full view, whilst I and the native shikario stalked him from abovu 

Would that I had gone by myself, as the fellow spoilt the first act of the 
sport. 1 had nearly reached the point from which 1 expected to get a shot 
at the coveted animal when tlie sliikarie clinked my spare gun against a 
rock he was climbing. 1 ran hastily forward, but only caught a glimpse of 
the panther as he jumped down amongst the boulders below. Presently I 
heard the spare men beneath hallooing amongst the lower rocks. 1 ran 
forward as best I could over the uneven ground till I came near them, 
when I found that, seeing the panther get off the rock, they had run forward 
to the cave for which they knew he would make, and they had now got 
on to a laige rock and were hallooing and waving their cloths to keep him 
out of his retreat. The panther had come up, but fearing to enter the cave, 
was sitting behind a rock at some distance. I could not see. him from 
where 1 stood, though the men were able to do so. I had been told that 
he had another cave on the top of the hill, to get to which I knew he must 
come directly past where I was standing, so I took up my position above a 
wide, smooth, sloping surface of rock, across which he must pass ; and 1 
knew that’ being thus above him I should at least keep him back, as if 1 
failed to kill him with my first shots, when wounded ho would be more 
likely to roll down the rock than to come at me. 

I now called to the men to frighten him away, if possible towards me ; 
but not an inch would he move. He evidently considered me the dangerous 
person, partly perhaps from my not making a noise like the others, as also 
from deliberately standing in his path. Getting tired at last of waiting, but 
stQl against my better judgment, I agreed to the request of the men on the 
rock to join them and shoot the panther from their position. No sooner 
had I left the way clear and conunenced to descend, than up the panther 
got, and made towards where 1 had been. The men screamed, '* He’s going I 
he’s goingl " I heard he was, though he was partly hidden by a few hushes 
that grew near the spot. I turned and endeavoured to regain my position, 

T 
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but I was no match for the panther at climbing. As I scrambled forward I 
saw the yellow-and-black-spotted hide of the brute through the fringe of 
bushes as he glided easily upwards, about eight gun-lengths distant. I 
could not see him distinctly enough to make sure of a vital part, and I was 
fully imbued with the poptilar idea — which I have since, however, come to 
regard as resting upon rather doubtful foundation, as I have seen as many 
beasts charge up hill as down — of the danger of firing at a formidable beast 
on higher ground than one’s self. However, there are cases wdiere cautious 
calculations weigh little ; and after my various disappointments with this 
animal, I had no intention of letting him escape me if possible. I therefore 
promptly fired both barrels of the rather iiuulcquate weapon 1 was armed 
with — a 1 4-smooth-bore — into his ribs. There was a deep growl, a moment- 
ary silence, and then the panther rolled down the smooth rock on the far 
side of the bushes, whilst I seized my spare gun from my attendant, and we 
endeavoured to reach a more safe position. The wounded beast was, how- 
ever, beyond doing mischief, and* after a few struggles he died at the foot of 
the shelving rock where he lay. Both bullets hud passed compleUdy through 
him close behind the shoulders. 

Need I dilate upon the delight of a young sportsman at such an issue 
to his hunt ? The men shared my pleasure, and plumed themselves with 
just cause upon their action in intercepting the panther’s retreat into his 
cave. Had they not done this I should probably never have had a shot at 
him. It was doubtless well for ns that this beast was kille<i outright, as he 
was an old male, and would not have been likely to stand on ceremony after 
being maltreated. Amongst such boulders and chasms as those around us, 
an attack might have been fatal from falls from the rocks without the assist- 
ance of teeth or claws. Some of the men ran to their village for a couple of 
bullock-yokes for carrying the panther, and quickly returned accompanied 
by almost the whole community, male and female, young and old. The 
panther was quickly raised aloft by half-a-dozen willing fellows, and carried 
to Muddoor. We were rather long on the way through having to parade 
the beast through several villages on the line of march. The panther had 
been, with others of his race, on rather more intimate calling terms at 
these places than the owners of stock had hitherto relished ; but they 
welcomed him heartily under the circumstances of his present visit, and the 
bearers collected a few pence for the obligation of carrying him to the chief 
inhabitants’ doors. 

The next panther I killed was one of two which some villagers informed 
me had been long settled in a strip of bush-jungle and thickets bordering 
the Tippoor channel, one of the irrigation works drawn from the Cauvery 
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river, and of which I tlien had cliarge. 'Fliese pantliers were represented to 
have killed most of the dogs in the villages for st)ine distance round, and to 
be very destructive among thcj ryots’ sheep, goats, and light cattle. It was 
the height of the hot weather, and I had not had any shooting to speak of 
for some time, so I was delighted at tliis chance of breaking tlie monotony 
of everyday work. I sent two trusty shikaries with the villagers to bring 
more certain news of the panthers’ retreats, and their account being favour- 
able I asked the ryots to collect a liundred men next day, and ju'omiscd 
to ride over to their village, Kamanhully, that evening after dinner, so as 
to be ready to commence early next morning. 

At 8 P.M. I started for my tent near tlic village. In front four coolies 
carried my cot and bedding on tlunr heads. After them came my cook and 
“ boy ” — a youtli of about lifty — and a eonj)le of coolies carrying the cook- 
ing utensils. In front of me two shikaries bore my rifle and smootli-bore, 
their polished barrels glancing brightly in the moonliglit. Then myself on 
pony-back. Behind, a horse-keeper and two dog-boys leading my dogs. 
Another man with my shot-gun brought up the rear. We travelled by 
the footpaths across fields till wo came in sight of my tent, pitched under a 
fine banian-tree, and here I found the hundre^d men ordered duly collected. 
When I rode up tl)ey blew a loud blast on a horn, and whilst the cook wfxs 
getting coflee ready T sat outside and fcalkod with their headmen about to- 
morrow’s aiTangements. Most of the beaters had rusty spears — heirlooms 
of a time wlien this part of the country was better wooded, and their fore- 
fathers used them in killing wild pigs — and those, long unused, they now 
busied themselves in cleaning. They had also got together a good number 
of nets, which they were overhauling and patching by the firelight. 

By 6 A.Af. next morning the beaters had eaten their morsels of nigi- 
bread, and we were on our way to the cover. We found the night's tracks 
of the panthers near it, and tlie fresh skulls and remains of two dogs which, 
despite the scarcity of those animals in the villages near, they had managed 
to surprise during their nocturnal prowlings. The cover was a strip of 
bush-jungle about lialf a mile long, and nowlicre more than a quarter wide. 
It was bordered on one side by the Tippoor channel and open rice-fields, 
then bare and dry ; and on tlie other tliree the country was open. The 
cover was not very dense, as most of tlie bushes had lost their leaves under 
the influence of the hot winds and scorching sun of March, and the 
panthers’ only strongholds were a few evergreen tliickcts which afforded 
cool lying during the hot hours of the day. At one place, about the middle, 
the cover narrowed very mucli. As we were not certain in which half the 
panthers then were, we set up a line of nets across the narrow part, whilst, 
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in the absence of trees or other vautagc-ground, I sat in a thick bush some 
little distance behind the nets. I was fenced in on three sides so as to 
be invisible, whilst tlie fourth was only screened breast-high as I knelt, to 
permit of my shooting. The bushes in front of me were cleared so that I 
might sec the panthers as tliey crossed the open space. The line of nets 
was intended to check them if going fast, and thus afford me a better shot. 

Having sent the beaters to commence witii tbe less likely half of the 
cover, I took up my position with my three guns and a trustworthy man 
who knew the locality well We scarcely expected to find the panthers in 
this beat, as tlieir chief strongholds were in the other portion ; but it is 
often necessary to beat out the thinnest parts of a cover first, as if the 
animals sought happen to be in them they may be scared away by the 
noise required for beating the thicker portions before the thinner, whereas 
if in the dense cover they will nut leave it for the slight disturbance 
necessary to drive the more open partsi Our conjectures were correct ; the 
first drive proved blank. We were now certain of the panthers being in 
the other half of the cover, and the men began tlie drive with a wilL The 
excitement of waiting for such brutes as panthers, seated on the ground, 
must be experienced to be understood. They usually come so quietly as 
scarcely to bo heard, whilst there is a certain amount of danger in the 
sportsman’s position that makes it interesting. Ho is kept almost painfully 
on the alert from the beginning to the end of the beat 

On this occasion the beaters had not been at work very long when I 
heard them calling, " There they go ! there they go ! look out, sir, they’re 
coming towards you I ” The pantliers bad been thoroughly frightened, and 
as the cover was thin, they had given up their usual sneaking dodges, and 
now came galloping along like two large dogs. I could not see them, but 
presently wo heard them as they made their way rapidly through the bushes 
towards the narrow waist of the cover where we were ensconced. It unfor- 
tunately happened, however, that the beaters were some distance behind, so 
the panthers decided to take breath, and instead of crossing the open apace 
in front of me, they bounded iinm behind our position into the very thicket 
in which we sat hidden ! I was somewhat of a novice at this time, and I 
must say I was startled by the suddenness of the occurrence. The two 
beasts panted and growled ftom the combined effects of their run and their 
ire at being thus rudely roused, and sat themselves down in tiie middle of 
the thicket within a couple of yards of us, behind ! I of course thought 
they would attack us, and the fact of having my back to them added a great 
deal to the unpleasantness of the position. It was fortunate we were 
screened in, as had the panthers come thus .suddenly to close quarters th^ 
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would o^uredly have made an attack, from their own fears. As it was, 
winding us, but being merely aware of the close proximity of danger 
without seeing the cause, they sprang away towards the nets, which they 
could not see from the bush. With the retreat of the enemy I was myself 
again, and seeing that my chance of a shot from our stronghold was gone, 
I scrambled out and ran after them. 1 had not gone a dozen yards when 
I saw one panther hesitating at the nets. I instantly gave it right and left, 
and seized my second gun from my companion, who had fortunately followed 
in my steps. The panther had its head towards the nets, which it instantly 
charged and knocked down ; and the other panther w'ent over the gap like 
a flash of lightning, not giving me time for a shot. 1 then brained the first 
panther, and the beaters coming up it was taken under shade, and we pro- 
ceeded to redispose ourselves for beating up t]ie esca 2 )ed animal, which was 
the male, and much the larger of the two. 

I had unfortunately, however, neglected to post men at a distance to 
observe if he left the cover. This sliould never be neglected, and the young 
sportsman will find a little time spent in posting markers before a lieat i.s 
commenced is rarely time lost When an animal gets past the guns, or is 
temporarily lost sight of, immediate information as to the line he lias taken, 
and a prompt chase, often lead to his being found ; whereas if there be no 
markers to direct the hunt, insurmountable difficulties, in loss of time or 
perplexities of tracking, may be met with. In tlris instance we had made 
too sure of our game. We had not expected them to leave the cover. After 
beating twice through it without finding the escaped panther we Uierefore 
hod nothing to guide us in our further search for him. The ground was dry 
and hard, and tracking impossible ; and it was equally likely that he might 
have betaken himself to some jungle-covered islands in the Cauveiy, about 
a mile away, or to some light jungle and broken ravines beyond, or even to 
some dense patches of sugar-cane nearer at hand. We did what we could. 
We searched the nearest likely places ; but the day was hot, and I was 
soon tired, and we had to give up the chase. The panther must have 
crossed a wide expanse of open ground in leaving the cover whichever 
direction he took, and had two or three men been posted on the chance of 
such a contingency, there is no doubt we should have killed him in a very 
short time after his companion. However, wisdom can only be gained by 
experience. 

This panther never returned, as far as we knew, to the cover. He must 
have finally retired to some rocky droogs on the other side of the Cauveiy, 
from which, indeed, the pair was known to have come originally. The 
ryots were on the look-out for some days, but nothing more was seen of 
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him ; and the last time I visited this locality the jungle had been almost 
destroyed by woodcutters, and it will probably never again harbour a 
panther. Such changes may be’ very satisfactory from a utilitarian point 
of view, but the sportsman cannot look upon the transformation of spots 
where ho once followed his favourite pursuits without a feeling of regret 
The supplanting of natural and animal attractions by corn-fields and cattle- 
pens robs localities of all their romance. 

Tlie men who had assisted me in hunting these panthers were of the 
Torrea caste, the professional hunters of Mysore. Tlie gradual decrease of 
game attendant upon the spread — or it may be more correct to say 
resumption — of cultivation in tracts that were laid waste in the time of 
Hyder and Tippoo, has of late years debarred the Torreas in great mea- 
sure from following their former pursuits. Pig and deer have decreased 
or disappeared in many places where they were formerly numerous, and 
nothing larger than hares or pea-fowl now remain to the Torreas. Tlie.Se 
remarks apply to the outlying coverts in the province only, as the great 
belt of forest that almost encompasses Mysore is probably, owing to forest 
regulations and other causes, now as full of game as it ever was. Much of 
the old spirit and traditions survives among the Torreas, even among those 
almost cut off from opportunities of the chase ; and in such hunts as the 
one with the panther, they are proud of being called upon to show that 
their craft is not entirely lost. I always took pleasure in encouraging 
this feeling among those of the tribe with whom I became acquainted. 

The praise I had bestowed upon tlio villagers of RamanhuUy was 
wafted to a community of Torreas at Chuttra, a village three miles on the 
other side of my camp near Kamanhully : and one morning four naiifcs, or 
tribal chiefs, came to say that a large male panther was in the habit of 
staying in some covers near their village during the hot-weather months 
each year ; that he was there then, and might be easily made to “ eat the 
bullets ” of so redoubtable a sportsman as myself ! 

I determined to survey the surrounding country well, and take my 
measures with deliberation, before commencing upon this panther; so I 
appointed an early hour next morning to meet my new friends at t.kei r 
village. I found them awaiting me, and we mode a tour of 
through the neighbourhood. It was a much less feasible place for hunting a 
panther than the scene of our late hunt Several square miles were covered 
with low jungle, with heavier patches here and there in numerous «nm 11 
ravines ; these drained into one main ravine, capable of carrying off their 
accumulated discharge in the rainy season. At one point of this Tnai> 
ravine there was a dense cover of some ten acres in extent, composed of 
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matted thickets of creepers and a peculiar evergreen bush, the foliage of 
which bent to, and touched, the ground on all sides, making a thick screen 
that prevented a view into the interior without parting it with the hand. 
These bushes are favourite retreats of pantliers, pig, &c. The Torreas said 
the panther in question almost invariably lived in tliis cover, but that if 
disturbed he would betake himself to a place called Kill lihiivi, or the stone 
well, where there were a few similar thickets. This was a cover in one of 
the tributary ravines, about thrcii- quarters of a mile from the large cover. 
Should he be dislodged from this, he would either, tliey said, make back 
to the big cover, or endeavour to reach a small rocky hill a mile further on, 
where he had a cave. He ordinarily only used the latter as a den on occa- 
sions during the wet montlis, wlimi luosciuitoes are very troublesome in 
close green thickets. We found his tracks, those of a very largo male, 
almost like a small tigress, in the sandy bed of the main ravine which ran 
through the cover. Down it we crept silently in Indian file, that I might 
gain an idea of the nature and extent of the panther s haunts. 

We decided to try and drive him out of the main thicket towards the 
Kul Bhavi, or smaller one. I was to be stationed at the point wliere he would 
moat likely emerge from the large cover ; and sucli nets as we had were to 
be stretched across his lino of escape, some distance out in the open ground 
beyond where I stood. We hoped that if lie got past me this obstacle would 
delay him, and afford me the chance of a second shot. The prominent points 
for a mile round were to be occupied by markers, to avoid the chance of our 
losing a second panther by the want of foresight that liad cost us our last 
I saw, however, that to drive so large a cover effectively, a greater number of 
men w'as required than the Torreas of Chuttra, so I proposed to them to 
invite the villagers of Ramanhully to join them. There is much jealousy 
among the various Torrea communities, who have the country apportioned 
into hunting-tracts for each village, and I had some difficulty in getting 
them to fall into my views with cordiality. But the eloquence of Jaffer — 
who explained to them that the Riiraanhully Torreas, being strangers to the 
ground, would only be required as stops, and for duties of quite a secondary 
nature, and would have little of the honour and few of the rupees to be 
obtained in the event of the death of the panther — at last prevailed, and two 
of the headmen proceeded to Eamanhully to give their kinsmen an invitation 
for the hunt. Jaffer declared himself ready to go with them ; and I have 
no doubt he represented to the private ear of the lidmanhully people that 
they were the men to show his Sahib ” sport, as they had already done, 
and that the assistance of the Chuttra Torreas was merely called in as a 
matter of etiquette, the cover lying in their boundaries. Jaffer plumed 
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himself greatly, and not vitliout cause, on his skill in getting opposing 
factions among the sporting villagers with whom we became acquainted to 
coalesce in his master’s interests ; and he was at the same time a great 
favourite amongst them for his never-failing vivacity and pleasant com- 
pany. 

An early day for the hunt having been appointed, the combined 
forces of llamanhully and Chuttra collected the evening before near the 
latter village, but they encamped outside it. It is a great point to get 
beaters, if intended to work early, away from their houses, to obviate the 
difficulty always experienced in collecting them early. As there was a fair 
road from my camp to Chuttra I drove over in my across-country pony- 
trap at sunrise. The various markers were at once despatched in couples 
to take up their allotted stations, whilst the beaters waited until the sun 
was well up, to allow the panther time to return to his stronghold in case 
he had been to a distance for his night’s prowl. Before commencing, the 
nets were set up some distance from the cover in the open, and 1 took 
post on the edge of the tliicket where a path entered it, and by which 
we expected the panther to appear. The hunters ascertained that he had 
entered the cover before daybreak, and some one said a large boar, of which 
there were a few about, bad also retired to it for the day ; but 1 paid little 
heed to this latter piece of news at the time, in the all-absorbing attention 
r^arding the particular beast wo were after. 1 was, however, speedily to 
be reminded of the boar’s presence. 

The beat commenced, and I soon heard a heavy animal making its way 
stealthily but rapidly towards me. 1 thought of nothing but the panther, 
when 1 was suddenly confronted by the boar, a huge grey old fellow, 
who pulled up almost at the muzzle of my rifle as 1 levelled it at him. 
I had no time for hesitation. 1 was directly in his path, and only a few 
yards distant. I should probably have been cut down in another instant 
in tlie style in which a boar can do this to any one opposing him, so 
I fired at his long narrow forehead and dropped him dead. Some men 
who were stationed not far off ran up and dragged the boar out of the way, 
and one of them was sent to inform the beaters, who had ceased driving at 
the firing. This occurrence was unfortunate, as >tbe disturbance ahead must 
have alarmed the panther, for a beater shortly came to say he was in a 
thicket but would not mova The messenger assured me that I could 
shoot him as he lay without more ado, and that the headmen were anxious 
for me to come at once. The chance was a tempting one, but still it was 
decidedly against my better judgment that I left my post and went to the 
place, where the headman of Sdmanhully, with o^y a spear in his hand. 
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volunteered to show me the hnite. IIo parted the screen of green leaves of 
a thicket a little way in advance and peered in. 1 could sec nothing, 
anxiously thoiigli I strained my eyes. My coni])auion hogged me to accom- 
pany him nearer, and we crept into the thicket in a stooping p(»sturo, till 
1 caught sight of the pantliei* lying among some roots and dry briers. I 
delayed for a moment to enable me to see exactly how he lay, as it was 
desirable to put him de combat at the tirst shot ; hut the checkered 
sunliglit and quivering shadows of the boughs matched so cdosely with 
his spotted hide that this was no easy matter. Just as I was going to 
fire he sprang up with a loud woiigh, wough,” and after a short rush in 
our direction, to intimidate us, suddenly changed his course, and was out of 
siglit before I could ])iiU trigger. 

I now more than ever ivgrettcil having left my original post, and made 
the best of my way back to it. Here I found the nets lying in disorder on 
the ground, but the ])aiitlier had, a nicarktu- itiformcd me, retreated to thtreover 
after struggling a few niinutes in the toils. Wo now decided that T should 
take post a short distance to the right, considering it unlikely that the brute 
would again break cover at the same place; and th(‘ drive began again. In 
a very few minutes I was startled by screams and slunits, and tJion all was 
still. I feared some accident had occniTcd, and one of the men was brought 
to me rather severely bitten in the upper part of his left arm. It appeared 
that he had been separated from his companions, and tliat the pantlier had 
sprung upon him as he was entering a thicket and had iiillictod the injury. 
Other men being near, the brute left him. I. liauded liim over to the care 
of one of my peons, wlio had had some instruction as a dresser in the Mysore 
hospital ; and having instructed tlui men, who were really jdiicky fellows 
and nothing daunted l)y this mishay), but rather insjured with a detennina- 
tion to have the panther killed, to keep in compact parties^ and to carry 
lighted bundles of dry date-fronds in their hands, the beat recommenced. 

A shout behind me now caused me to run towards the lino of nets, 
which I saw falling in all directions, and 1 found that the panther, witli 
the peculiar crossness often exhibited by wild beasts, harl made liis way out 
of the cover at the same ydace as before, had knocked down the nets in his 
rush, and was now well on liis way towards the Kul lihiivi ravine ! 

We were soon all together, and after seeing the wounded man’s arm 
washed and bound up, and having despatched him in my trap to Mysore, 
twelve miles distant, we proceeded to the ravine where tlie markers in- 
formed us the panther had taken shelter. They were able to ttdl to within 
a few yards wliere he lay, so suiToiinding the ydace with the nets in a circle 
of about a hundred yards diameter, we threw stones and lighted sticks in, 
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but could not get him to move. Something desperate was evidently required. 
We were all much excited, and when I proposed to go at him there was no 
hesitation on the part of the plucky Torreas. A large number accom- 
panied me, all armed with boar-spears, which were, however, too long and 
top-heavy to be used effectively, except for a deliberate thrust. We formed 
up inside the circle in a wedge-.sha|)ed mass, 1 taking the apex or most 
advanced point with my rifle, and the spearmen gufirding both flanks. 
We ailvanced slowly, throwing stones and firebrands to the place where we 
knew the brute was hiding. He was lying, as we subsequently found, in 
a shallow fissure covered with briers, where none of these missiles reached 
him, and ho probably could not see us distinctly or he would not, I am 
convinced, have attacked so formitlablc, a party. Wlien we were close upon 
him, all of us wound up to the highest pitch of e.xcitement, out he came 
with the usual grunting roars of an attacking menilwr of the Felidm, passed 
me like a flash of lightning, and struck down the man the third to niy left. 
Almost before he fell the panther had sprung from him on to a second and 
a third of the line, growling and cuffing right and left, and tlxen away he 
went behind us, into tJic jungle-overhung ravine. His movements were so 
rapid, and I was so hampered by the people grouped about, that I had not 
a chance of firing. The men had failed, from the length of their spears, and 
the short hold which they were obliged to take of them, to make them of 
any service in keeping him off. 

This was vastly well. Four men Jiors de combat, and not a .shot fired on 
our side. It was fortunate that tlie panther had been so flurried that he 
had no time to do more mischief. None of the men were even bitten. 
One was clawed on his chest, one on his abdomen, and the other over his 
shoulder. I do not look upon this undertaking as one we ought to have 
failed in had tlje men had better spears. There is no reason why a few deter- 
mined men should not make short work of an animal not much bigger than 
a mastiff, even though it possess the cat’s agility. I know of one case of 
a panther having been killed by a few natives with biU-hooks. He was 
lying in a garden and attacked one of them who approached him unawares. 
The others rushed in and finished him at once. In November 1873 a 
ryot near Morlay killed a tiger, upwards of two-thirds grown, that attacked 
him when similarly stumbled upon. The finite held him by the left arm 
until the man killed him with his autty, or heavy chopper. I .saw both the 
dead tiger and the wounded man immediately after the occurrence, and the 
plucky fellow had the good fortune to recover from his wounds, severe 
though they were. 

We could now do nothing but wait till the markers observed where the 
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panther stopped ; but he had been so thoroughly alarmed tliat he forsook 
both the covers and the rocks, passed our most distant markers, and made 
his way towards an extensive tract of scrub-junglo, wlicrc pursuit was 
useless. The day was hot and we were all half dead with thirst, whilst 
tliere was no water nearer than Chuttra, so we were obliged to content our- 
selves with the thought that w'e had done all that we could to make an end 
of him, and to return to the village. The slain boar proved a source of 
some consolation to the men, I should have liked to have kept his skin 
for a saddle, but one of the old Torreas represented in such touching terms 
that the crackling was tlie honm hoiiche^ that, rather tlian lessen th.^ir enjoy- 
ment, I let them take him away entire. I fancy, however, that they must 
have found the integument of this old stager offer something more than a 
‘‘ coy resistance.” 

This, happily, was the only occasion but one on which I have hfid men 
injured whilst shooting. The other was a similar case, two Morlayites 
having been bitten and clawed, though not very severely, by a large male 
panther which we were badgering in his stronghold, and which I shot whilst 
coming at myself. The Torrea whom I sent into Mysore .snfiiciently 
recovered to return to his village in ten days, and I think he did not regret 
the occurrence on the whole, as I always gave him the much-valued rupee 
when we met afterwards. The scratehes of the other three men were 
trifling. I never bagged this panther, lie appeared to talfc offence at 
our usage of him, and though he returned now and again he never stayed 
long enough to admit of our organising a second hunt for him. 1 kill(;d 
a female panther, however, and captured her two cubs, very jirohably his 
wife and offspring, eight days after our adventure wdth the old gentleman 
himself. I had returned from a morning inspection of a channel when 
news came that a panther, smaller than the last, and accompanied by cubs, 
was in the cover ; also that tjie Chuttra headmen were collecting such ot 
their follow’ers as they could, in view to my returning witlj the messengers. 
I swallowed a hasty breakfast and drove to the place. Only about twenty 
men had been collected. I had very little faith in the efforts of so small a 
party in so extensive a thicket, though, as very often happens, this hastily- 
improvised drive was more successful than our more elaborate arrangements 
had been. 

By the advice of the men, and accompanied ])y one of them, I took 
up my post inside the large cover on the edge of a narrow glade or path 
that ran through it, and at a particular spot at wlucli they assured me the 
panther would cross. Hunters with thorough local knowledge can fre- 
quently tell to within a yard where beasts will pass, even in what appears 
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to a stranger to bo an ill-defined jungle, where it might be supposed there 
could be little preference of route. But wild animals generally keep to 
certain lines very closely, to tracks well chosen in the first place, as being 
in the mast direct line to other strongholds, or to particular points where 
they must cross ravines. 

My attendant and 1 stole to our post with the utmost caution, moving 
slowly and heeding every step lest a crackling twig or rustling leaf should 
betray us. We knew the panther must be lying very close to where we 
were, that being the most secure part of the .cover. We stood on the 
ground near a wild-date tree, and in a few moments the beaters began to 
make noises at some distance. I had cautioned them not to begin too close, 
as a suddenly -awakened animal often dashes away too fast to give the 
sportsman a good chanca 

The patch of jungle was small in extent, but dark as night, and though 
the beaters made every conceivable noise as they approached, the panther 
did not show itself, and 1 was beginning to fear it had slipped away in some 
other direction, when a slight movement, but without any sound, caught 
my eye to the right. Turning my head quietly I saw the panther’s head 
and shoulders just past a bush. I felt instantly I had her ! She was only 
five yanls off, and her quickest movement could scarcely save her one shot 
at least. She had not caught sight of me as she was looking to sec if the 
coast were clear, so I brought up my rifle quickly. She caught the move- 
ment and turned full on me, crouching with lightning speed. At the 
same instant a bullet through her lungs knocked her out of time alto- 
gether. With a convulsive spring backwards and sideways she disappeared 
in the thicket. There was dead silence among the beaters at the shot and 
growl that followed, and I heard the panther gasping and choking with 
blood a few yards inside the thicket The gasps became fainter and slower, 
and then all was still. I made my companion climb a tree to mark, whilst 
I retired and joined the beaters. 

We decided, after a little consideration, to go, after tlie lapse of half an 
hour, in a strong bo<ly to the place where she had disappeared. When we 
did so we caught sight of her dark-spotted skin, and we speedily dragged its 
defunct wesircr forth. She was a large panther for a female (6 feet 8 
inches), and the men were delighted to think that so few of them had effected 
more than five times their numbers did before. 

We sent the panther to camp, and with my two bull-tcrriors. Boxer and 
Rosie, proceeded to hunt up her two cubs. These little spit-fires were 
speedily seized by the dogs, and wo succeeded in capturing them before 
tliey were much hurt They were somewhat larger than cats, but proved 
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themsGlves such graceless and infra ctiible little beasts that I sent theni, 
after keeping them for a few weeks, to the public gardens in Bangalore, 
where they are, I believe, to tliis day. I have never been able to make 
pets of panther or leoparrl cubs. They seetn almost untamable, and are 
cert^iinly never to be trusted as young tigers may Ik?. The latter become as 
laithful and reliable as dogs, and T liave n(?ver found any dilliculty in keep- 
ing them till they attained Ibrinidable dimensions. They aj)|)ear to have 
more of the dog than of the. eat in their disposition. 

The beaters now said there were some wild pigs in a ravine two miles 
away, and if 1 woiikl wait for a few minutes they would rim to the village 
for their nets, and would hunt them under my auspices. Arrives* at tlie 
ravine, I sat on tlie side of a hill under a trei^ whence 1 had a good view 
of the sport. Presently three pigs tore along the opposite side of the valley 
l)cfore the pursuing heaters, but coming to the nets, which they winded, 
they turned down-hill, crossed the ravine, and came rattling up close on my 
left. Then such a shout arose among tlic bcatoi.s ! Their expectations of 
pork, as far as tliose restexl on the netting ]nocess, were gone. I was tlieir 
last hope of meat for supper. They called out, Sir, sir !” (in ('anarese, of 
course,) in eveiy tone of voice, from the exhorting and imploring to Uie 
despairing. This (piite put me oil* my shooting. Had they kept quiet 1 
think I was good for one, if not two, of the j>igs at the distance at wliich 
they ])asscd me, but tlicir desperate, still bopeful shouts, tickled me so that 
I missed with both barrels. Wliat delight had been tlieirs had a pig rolled 
over 1 I comforted them, however, by Udling them not to mind tin? jiigs, 
as they had behaved like men in tlie panther beat, and should have three 
sheep in lieu of the escayjcd pigs. 

I have already spoken of tlie boldness panthers and leopards display in 
entering villages at night in (|uest of dogs, goats, &c. Tliey not unfrequently 
venture into the sportsman’s encampment on similar enterjn'ises, and their 
inroads are generally so well-timed that the cliancf s are in favour of tlieir 
carrying off the object that has attracted them. I once, liowever, frustrated 
a panther in the following manner : Captain Ih and I were doing a little 
shooting together in the Hoonsoor jungles, and were encamped near the 
village of Hullada Copple, which we were tokl was infested by a panther 
that had carried off all tlie dogs, and was troiihling the ryots greatly by its 
boldness. The jungles were too extensive to attempt heating for it with 
any prospect of success, and, in fact, we gave it little consideration, being 
more intent on a seareh for a tiger. On the night of our arrival we sug- 
gested to our servants to be doubly cautious in keeping the camp-fires 
burning, and after our post - prandial cheroots, were soon sound asleep. 
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Before turning in I took care that my only dogs, Boxer and Bosie, should 
he chained close by in a small tent in which two servants slept, near to 
our own. 

I happened to be partly awake al>out midnight when I heard a sudden 
rush past my bed-head outside the canvas wall of the tent, a momentary 
scuffle in the small tent, and then the despairing yells of one of the dogs as 
it was being carried oft' towards the jungle. I sprang out of bed and dashed 
out, wholly unarmed, just in time to see the white form of old Bosie in the 
jaws of some marauder. With a shout I gave chase, hoping to force the 
animal — 1 did not know at the moment what it was — to drop its prey. 
B., startled by my cries, and missing me, feared I had been carried off by a 
tiger, and being an old campaigner, proceeded to pull on his trousers pre- 
paratory to heading a relieving force ! 

The panther gained the jungle, closely followed by me. The worrying 
sound here gave place to choking sobs from the bitch. 1 thought she had 
been dropped, and ran in to pick her up j her white form was just visible 
among the bushes by the dim starlight. Just as 1 stooped I became aware 
that tlie panther was lying on its back hugging the bitch, which was upper- 
most, in its paws. I’eeling my po.sition to be an awkward one, I hurried 
back to camp, which was by this time in an uproar. To seize the rifle 
that Jaffer held ready, and call fur a torch, was, as our novelists say, the 
work of a moment ; but to find a tomh under the circumstances was another 
matter, and the only light furthcoming was an inch of tallow candle. 
Jaffer, shading tliis witli his cloth, accompanied me back to the scene of 
action ; but the Fates were against us, for before I could get a shot we found 
ourselves in the position popularly ascribed to an ancient patriarch — the 
caudle having gone out ! The panther growled in unpleasant proximity, 
when K., with a blazing bush, lit by some one in camp, advanced to our 
assistance, and the panther, seeing the approaching numbers, made its 
exodus. With rifles on full-cock we hunted about — I being all this time 
in my night-shirt — but could lind neither bitch nor panther. Betuming to 
camp we saw, to our great surprise and jity, the old bitch sitting under the 
table, licking her wounds. I picked her up in my arms where she shivered 
and growled by turns at the recollection of wdiat she had gone through. 
Her collar had saved her from serious injury. 

The panther, possibly feeling sheepish after its night’s disappointment, 
turned its attention next day to mutton. As we were sitting at breakfast a 
villager ran in to say that one of his flock had been seized and dragged into 
a piece of jungle by the panther. The cover being too extensive to be 
driven with beaters, we tossed up for places for watching. B. won, and took 
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up a convenient position over the last victim, in expectation of the 
panther’s return to his mutton. I procured a kid, whose bleating panthers 
always find difficulty in resisting, and tied it up in another ])iirt of the 
jungle. I watched from behind a bush near, seated on the ground, and 
had hardly settled myself comfortably when the sliarp chirruping of a 
squirrel in the cover warned me that the panther was moving. In another 
moment the kid's cries were stifled in its grasp, but a right and left 
from me sent it ofI‘, badly wouiuUmI, before it had time to do the kid any 
injury. No elephants being available, we waited for half an hour l>efore 
following it up on foot. After creeping along its bloody tracks f(»r about two 
hundred yards, I observed it raise its head frt>m a patch of rushes ahead, 
glance at us, and crouch again. We had picked up a piece of hone two 
inches long on its trail, and knew hy this that one of its legs was broken. 
We now slipped the dogs who quickly brought the crippled enemy to bay, 
and I shot it. 

No wonder Eosic had escaped. The panther was an old female ; her 
fangs were worn down to mere stumps, and were almost useh.>ss ; and she 
was emaciated and weak from hunger. She measured 6 feet 3 J inches in 
length, and 2 feet 2 inches high at the shoulder. Fleshy protuberances, the 
size of pigeons' eggs, had grown under her tongue and on the insides of her 
mouth, and must have intt^.rfered with her feeding. Surely the last days of 
the large carnivora must be some expiation of all tlieir past evil dectls, when, 
unable to catch deer, pig, &c., they die by inches, or are prompted to deeds 
of daring with rcgiird to domestic animals which sooner or later bring them 
to grief. 
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SPORT WITH PANTHERS AND LEOPARDS - (cOUfMlMCC?)- 

NEWS OF A PANTHEU AND TWO LEOPAUDS — 8HIKARTE SUBBA — A PIUEND’s ILL LUCK 
-“THE MADKJIIIULLY OARDEN — ARRANGE PLANS FOR DRIVING THE PANTHER AND 
LEOPARDS — THE HOLOYA CASTE — THE NATIVE BEER UK MYSORE — INVEST IN A 
DONKEY — THE BEAT — SHOOT THE LEOPARDS — THE PANTHER’s CUNNING RUSE — 
A SUDDEN EVICTION — SHOOT TUB PANTHER — A GOOD HAG BEFORE BREAKFAST — 
GOVERNMENT REWARD FOR SHOOTING PANTHERS AND LEOPARDS — CIRCUMVENTING 
CUNNING PANTHERS — OUR EARS DECEIVE US— MY LAST MEETING WITH A PANTHER 
—HIS STRANGE BEHAVIOUR- THE INTERVIEW TERMINATES UNSATISFACTORILY. 

O NE of niy most fortunate days with panthers and l(3opards occiirred in 
May 1872, when I had tlic luck to liay tlirco before breakfast. I 
happened to be stationed at tlio time at a place called Nursipoor, in a part 
of Mysore where, as tlicre we*re no juiif^les near, there was very little 
game, so [ had no better ainusmneiit for my spare liours than shooting the 
lew antelope that wm-e to be found, and crocodiles in the Ilemilvati river. 
1 was therefore gratilied at the iiiti?lligeiice brouglit to me one morning by 
a man nanmd Subba, a local slukario, that he had hoard that some panthers 
had btieii long established near a village called !Madcrhully, thirty miles 
from Nursipoor, and he iirojiosed that we should take an early opportunity 
of looking them up. Native report is not alw*ay8 reliable however, so I 
sent J after with Subba to make more careful inquiries. They returned in a 
few days with a satisfactory report ; but as niy duties did not admit of my 
beating up the panthers' quarters just at that time, I sent Subba to live at 
Maderhully till I could take a holiday, and to learn all he could the while 
about the panthers’ goings and comings. Subba was one of the few natives 
one meets with who have the Englisli love of roving, and unconcern for 
home ties. To tlie ordinary Hindoo, house and family are all in all. 
Even when pressed by such exigency as starvation he prefers to die in 
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his own village rather than go to a distance to obtain relief. I have met 
some natives, however, of sporting tastes, who would roll up their blanket, 
tie up their simple cooking utensils, and start upon any service, perhaps 
to be absent for a month or more, at a moment's notice, merely asking 
that something sliould be sent to their wives, a point which the Hindoo never 
forgets. Subba was one of these rovers, and in consequence was looked 
upon as somewhat of a vagabond by his stay-at-home neighbours. As a 
tracker he had the great recommendation of being a taciturn man, never 
speaking till he was sure, and never substituting imagination for facts. 

It so happened tliat before I went to Maderhully I made a : uore distant 
excursion after certain bears with a friend, and wliilst four fell to my rifle 
he shot none. 1 was moved with compassion at his disappointment, and sent 
him to Maderhully after my preserved panthers, which Subba had been 
reporting for some time were to him as “ the dogs of his own house” — ie., 
that he was os certain of being able to lay hands on them. I ordei^ed him 
to show my friend every attention, as some consolation for bis ill luck witli 
the bears ; but the same cause wliich bad led tc want of success in the one 
case — viz., lack of knowledge of his game — again operated in his panther- 
hunt ; and though Subba and the be.aters did their best, my friend rendered 
their efforts futile by leaving the place where he had been posted for one he 
himself deemed better, and by committing other blunders, and he finally 
crowned the whole by missing the panthers when ho did get a chance at 
them ! He tried again the following day ; but Subba made no apology 
when relating the circumstances to me afterwards for having, with the 
villagers, purposely misled the “ Doray ” (gentleman), as, tliough they knew 
well where the panthers were on the second day, they feared they might only 
be frightened away, not secured ; and it is not unnatural that men, whose 
hopes of reward rest on the death of the animals they may have spent 
much time in watching and marking, should not like to see them lost, and 
with them their hoped-for guerdon, by an unskilful sportsman. 

The panthers — or two leopards and one panther, as they turned out to 
be — lived in a large, partly abandoned, and jungle-overgrown garden beneath 
the embankment of a lake or tank, the water of which l)ad formerly been 
used for irrigating it. The proximity of this stronghold to Maderhully and 
other villages, in the environs of which dogs, goats, and stray cattle might 
frequently be pounced upon, rendered it a suitable retreat for the panther 
and leopards, and here they had lived unmolested for a long time, as none 
of the villagers had firearms. Having allowed them a few days to recover 
from any alarm they might feel at the late bunt, I appointed the 25th of 
May as an auspicious day for further operations against them ; and as it 
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ia always desirable for the sportsman to leam all he possibly can of the 
locality where he intends to shoot, 1 sent my tents to Mdderhully and 
arrived there myself on the morning of the 24th. After a cup of coffee I 
proceeded with Subba and his chief auxiliaries amongst the villagers to 
inspect the ground. 

The garden was about a mile long and a quarter of a mile broad. The 
middle part, throughout its entire length, was thinly planted with cocoa-nut 
and plantain trees ; whilst, from the state of decay into which it had fallen, 
the hedges had become overgrown patches of aloe-bushes, creepers, and thorny 
thickets. The length of the garden lay north and south. The best covers 
for the panthers and leopards were respectively the northern half of the east 
boundary hedge, and the southern half of the west one. Subba said that the 
leopards were generally to be found in the former, and the panther in the 
latter place ; and we therefore decided that on the morrow the men should 
begin to beat the east hedge from the north corner, and that I should 
be stationed at a point about half-way down it, where a thin fringe of bushes 
ran across the garden and formed a line of communication between the 
thickets on each side. Of this connecting fringe we knew any animal 
retiring before the beaters would take advantage, to cross the otherwise open 
ground to the thickets in the south-west comer. There were no covers out- 
side, and disconnected with, the garden itself, except one small patch of 
dense aloe-bushes, about a hundred yards away from the south boundary 
hedge. Having noted the places where markers should be stationed, and 
having pointed out their posts to the men with us, to be occupied by them 
next day, I returned to camp to breakfast. In the afternoon sixty stout 
fellows — all Holoyas, or low-caste Hindoos — ^wero enrolled as beaters, and 
each had a gun-wad given him as a voucher, as after a beat many who only 
help latterly, or not at all, will appear at the time of paying, and either the 
sportsman is put to double expense, or the amount is divided amongst so 
many as to make no one much the better. With tickets, the black sheep 
have no opportunity of obtaining money under false pretences. 

The Holoya caste is one of the few amongst Hindoos to which the use 
of intoxicants is permitted ; and every afternoon those Holoyas who have 
leisure, and who are lucky enough to have the necessary coppers, betake 
themselves to the nearest beer-shop. This is a cleanly-swept spot under 
a shady tree, and is screened from the gaze of passers-by with plaited 
cocoa-nut leaves. It is always situated at a little distance from the village, 
in deference to the prejudices of the more numerous abstaining inhabitants. 
The liquor supplied in the booth is the fermented sap of the wdd date-tree 
{Phmix aylveatris), largely diluted with water. It stands in large froth- 
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covered eartlien jars, each containing several gallons, and is served out into 
the customers’ own drinking-vessels, usually gounis or lengths of the giant- 
bamboo, at about a farthing a quart Henda, as this liquor is called, is to 
the low-caste Hindoo what beer is to us ; and it appears to 1)C a wholesome 
beverage if not abused. It is not highly iiito.vicating when used fresh, as is 
customarily done ; whilst it contains a large amount of nutritions saccharine 
matter. The contract for the sale of this product throughout Mysore is 
leased out by Government, and brings in a large revenue. The consumption 
of spirits (arrack) is comparatively trifling, and is chiefly conflned to largo 
towns. Many of the drinkers of hinda, never taste spirits, which are more 
difficult to procure, and almost prohibitory in price. The supply of heiida 
to the people is effected by petty contractors who rent one or more of the 
numerous groves of the wild date that are scattered throughout the country. 
The trees require no attention or culture. The sap is drawn from them by 
on incision made just below the leafy crown of their otherwise bare stems, 
and the earthen vessels into which it drains arc emptied daily into skin-bags 
borne by donkeys or ponies (the sacred bovine tribe is never used for this 
somewhat discreditable work), and is despatched direct to the places where 
it is consumed. 

I had just made arrangements with my Holoya beaters when I saw a 
string of donkeys and ponies laden with the wobbling bullock-skins of fer- 
mented liquor dear to their hearts, and I immediately despatched Subba to 
purchase a load as a present for them. He returned shortly, accompanied by 
the contractor, and driving a donkey whose bocks rubbed painfully against 
each other, and whose hind -legs had the appearance of almost crossing 
each other as it walked, from its being systematically overloaded, and hav- 
ing been used when too young. Such is the condition of most of the henda 
contractors’ cattle. Subba had arranged for the transfer of the load for 
a small sum, and he represented that he had farther negotiated the purchase 
of the donkey for one rupee and three-quarters (three and sixpence) if 
approved, and advised its being taken as a bait for the panthers. 1 agreed to 
this, as it was advisable to give the animals a feed overnight to make them 
less inclined for exertion on the morrow. It may seem cruel to tie up a 
living animal as a lure for the carnivora, but this is often a necessary mea- 
sure towards compassing their destruction, and by the sacrifice of one the 
salvation of many scores may be effected. So the donkey and its load were 
driven off by the delighted Holoyas to a shady tree at a distance, and when 
relieved of its burden, the wretched creature was led away to the garden to 
be tied up as a last repast for the leopards and panther. As 1 sat outside 
my tent after dinner that evening, I could not help pitying the poor donkey 
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left to its fate. The night was starlit and quiet Fireflies glancing near 
tlie border of the lake, and in and out amongst the dark foliage of the 
garden, were the only signs of life in that direction, but I knew that a 
dark deed was being done, or would be done there before morning. 

As soon as it was liglit the men collected at the tent I sent Subba 
and two others to see what had become of the donkey, and as we were 
starting we saw them running excitedly towards u.s. They had seen the 
two leopards enter the tliicket in the north-east corner where the donkey 
had been tied. They had killed and dragged it some distance, and had 
eaten more than half of it The l>eaters formed lino near this spot, whilst 
I took the markers with me and saw each one safely up his tree in different 
parts of the boundary-hedges, and in the middle of the garden. They were 
cautioned on no account to come down, nor shout to us w'hatever they saw, 
but merely to keep their eyes open, and be able to let us know when we 
wanted information. Knowing how cunning panthers often are, I thought 
it possible that, if hotly pre.ssed in the garden, one or other of them might 
betake itself to the detached clump of aloe-bushes which I have already men- 
tioned 03 being situated a hundred yards beyond the south boundary-hedge. 
There was a largo tree growing in the centre of the clump, so I ordered an 
old fellow to climb into it on the remote chance of his being useful there. 
The men were so disposed in the trees along each boundary hedge that it 
was impossible for any animal once afoot to hide itself where it would not 
be under the silent observation of one or other of them. 

1 mounted my tree in the narrow belt of jungle that, as aforesaid, 
crossed the garden and linked the two chief thickets together, whilst a 
man was posted in the open ground outside the garden who could see me 
and also the advancing beaters. I amnged a code of signals with him 
for guiding 'the beaters. Accidents or failure frequently ensue in driving 
dangerous game from want of communication with the beaters. Either a 
wounded animal turns back and meets the advancing men, who imagine it 
has been killed or has gone forward, and continue the beat ; or if they take 
the precautionary measure of leaving the cover upon hearing shots, when 
the beast may in reality have been missed, or have gone forward, his mate 
or others of his kind in the drive may take the opportunity of slipping back 
and escaping. 

I sat alone. 1 have too often found that an attendant moves or coughs 
at the critical moment to desire company. I occupied myself until the 
beat began by settling myself comfortably. My seat was a blanket rolled 
round a thick bough. With my knife and a saw-blade I lopped off such 
surrounding twigs as obstructed the view. I fastened my spare gan to a 
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branch with my handkerchief, ready to hand, and planted niy largo pewter 
tankard, full of cold clear water, in a fork above me. It was refreshing 
even to look np through its glass bottom and the limpid iluid, the sports- 
man’s safest tipjde. One is sometimes kept a long time in a tree if the 
beaters experience diHicnlty with the game, and this in a hot Indian May 
day is unpleasant without water. The tree 1 was in was shady and com- 
fortable, but the heat in the air makes the sportsman thirsty. Underneath 
me was a dry sandy water-course, with a narrow border of bushes on each 
side. The crisp leaves of deciduous trees lay thickly in its bed, and I 
knew that even the stealthy tread of a leopard upon them would not bo 
unheard by me, even beftjre it came in sight My view extended for about 
fifty yards up the l)ed of the water-course. 

The distant yells of the beaters soon warned me that the sport hail 
commenced. Some little time passed when I saw my signalman raise both 
arms, a sign from the beaters that the two leopards were afoot. I was 
expecting their speedy appearance when an extra storm of yelks, and an 
interchange of abuse amongst the men, followed by a sudden silence, told 
me that the leopards had broken back, I only hoped without accident. The 
men ran Imck to head them, and they recommenced at the original place and 
beat up merrily. Presently I heard a rustling in the dry leaves, and saw 
one leopard sneaking down the sandy ravine. It came on very cau- 
tiously and hesitatingly, and I amused myself by watching it Though full 
grown it was a small animal (few if any leopards exceed live and a half feet 
in length), and I felt rather ashamed of being in a tree to shoot such a 
creature. I would have met it on foot with pleasure. It looked as if half 
inclined to turn back, but each yell of the men appeared to call to its mind 
some act of spoliation for which it feared retribution, and to make it dread 
a return more than an advance. On it came, and when directly under me 
1 dropped it dead with a bullet througb the neck. It never moved, but lay 
prone as it fell, with one paw before it in the attitude of advancing. I 
telegraphed " dead,” and the beaters came on with redoubled cries. 

Soon the male leopard approached with slow and stealthy step down 
the bed of the ravine. He looked very pretty to a sportsman's eye, 
grinning with mingled fear and anger at being disturbed in his early sleep. 
His belly almost touched the ground as he crept along. Fortunately the 
wind was from him to me, so he did not scent his dead spouse, nor did ho 
even observe her as she lay. He seemed to have thoughts of leaving the 
bed of the ravine before he reached me, and drawing his head level with 
the bank he peered cautiously through the garden to see if the coast were 
clear in the line of his meditated departure. He gave me a rather difBcult 
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shot, but I rolled hiia over. He got up and rushed up the bank, but 1 
tumbled bim over again into the ravine. He now cantered back, but I 
caught my empty rifle between my knees and seized the spare one, and 
just as he was getting out of sight 1 killed him with a lucky shot in 
the ear. 

Having laid out our game in the shade, 1 sent Subba to inquire of the 
markers along the other boundary-hedge of the garden if they had seen 
anything. After some time he came back to say that every man along the 
line reported that one panther, some said two, had passed him, and that 
the old fellow in the tree in the aloe-clump signalled that there was some- 
tliing hiding near its foot I plumed myself greatly on my foresight in having 
stationed this marker in his present post The panther (for such it was) had, 
with the cunning common to its class, left the garden at the disturbance we 
made over the leopards, and had secreted itself in this rmpretentious spot, hop- 
ing, no doubt, that we should confine our search to its regular haunts. The 
idea was a good one, but unfortunately for it, not quite novel ; I had been 
played the trick before, successfully on that occasion, and had not forgotten 
the circumstance. The day was getting hot, but Subba’s information was 
as refreshing as ice ! I sent the men to the tank to get a drink of water, 
and we then set out without a word, as the place where the panther lay 
hidden was so small that the slightest alarm might have made it leave it 
The old fellow in the tree had taken the precaution of climbing to the top- 
most branch (panthers have been known to pull sportsmen out of trees ; a 
friend of mine shot one when in a tree which it had ascended to a height 
of thirty feet from the ground on being mobbed in a garden by some 
villagers), and he now directed us by silently pointing to the exact spot in 
the thicket where the hiding beast lay. The men formed up on the far side 
of the thicket without a sound, whilst I took post on foot close to the south 
hedge of the garden. I placed my spare rifle on full-cock against a tree 
ready to hand. Between the aloe-thicket and my post was a stretch of the 
greenest turf, as, though it was then the end of the hot weather in Mysore, 
the ground here was damp and marshy. The panther would have to cross 
this open space, close past me and in full view, in returning to the garden. 

The men awaited my signal with upraised* clubs, and a flendish howl 
ready, no doubt, on each tongue, A little in advance of them stood Subba, 
with a lighted stick in one hand and a rocket in the other, waiting for 
orders to eject the animal I raised my hand. The lighted stick was 
applied to the rocket, which fizzed slowly ; when properly agoing it was 
thrown into the very spot where the beast lay, and its terrors supplemented 
by the said pent-up yells of the beaters. The panther came out like a 
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Jack-in-the-box ! It had the air of having been blown out by the exjdosion 
of the rocket, so sudden was its appearance. The startling character of 
the demonstration against it was certainly sutTicient to terrify any wild 
animal out of its ordinary demeanour ; and with a series of springs niid 
continued roars, the beast made straight for the ganlcu. I stttod almost in its 
path. 1 had set out in the morning with the usual resolves to be cautious, 
but it is more easy to make such vows at home than to keep them in the 
field. Prudent resolutions often vanish under e.\citement Whilst awaiting 
the turning out of the panther 1 was anxious enough, and pondered within 
myself whether I should not be safer in a ti-ee ; but when it came bounding 
towards me 1 only thought of bagging it by a neat shot. It .never saw 
me, its attention being centred on diving into the garden to escape the 
awful racket it had just listened to. Its rich, tawny, spotted skin glanced 
like a race-horse’s coat, and contrasted beautifully with the green turf os it 
flew towards me. The instant it started the beaters stopped their yells, and 
looked on at the impending event with bi-eathless interest. The panther’s 
roars were the only sound which now broke the stillness. It would, in the 
course it was taking, pass about fifteen yards to my right. I kept it 
covered with my rifle from the moment it started ; and when it was just 
passing me, and about twelve yards distant, I fired, kly shot was rather 
too far forward, however, and merely grazed its chest ; but the left barrel 
smashed botli its shoulder-blades, and the Iteast alighted heavily on its 
chest, rolling over with the impetus of its spring. The beaters ran up, and 
we stood round the beautiful but fierce creature as it lay, biting at the turf 
and even its own paws in its impotent rage at being unable to rise. We 
watched it for a few seconds!, when 1 put an end to its suflerings. 

We now went to look for the reported fourth piintlmr, and having found 
the point in the thicket where it had been last seen, I once piore took up 
my position on foot, in the absence of a suitable tree, and the beat began. 
No panther, no trace of one, was to be found, however, but a very large wild 
cat made its appearance. This w’os evidently what the markers, seeing it 
indistinctly in the thicket, had mistaken for a panther. I killed it with a 
bullet 

1 now returned to breakfast with a complacent mind. We had had a 
capital morning’s sport The arrangements had been perfect ; the shooting 
had been — ahem I I will leave my readers to judge ; nothing, even to the 
cat had escaped us ; and all this before ten o’clock ! 

People came from adjacent villages to see the three animals, which lay 
in a row under a tree near my tent The sight afforded them evident satis^ 
faction, os there was scarcely one of them whose flocks or dogs had not 
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suffered from their depredations. Tlie first two were a pair, and were the 
true leopards or kerkals of Mysore, having all the characteristics given by 
Elliot, and quoted by Dr Jcnlon in his Mammals. The measurements of 
the animals from nose to tip of tail were: Panther (female), 6 feet 10 
inches. Ijeoparda — male, 5 feet 4 inches — female, 5 feet 2 inches ; hoth 
full grown. 

Tlite Government reward in My.sore for killing a panther or leopard is 
25 rupees. T gave 40 rupees of the amount due for the three to Subba, 
who had taken great trouble in their pursuit As a native can live well on 
5 rupees a-month, this would suffice to make him happy for some time, 
especially in the matter of drink, to which he was much devoted. The 
remaining 35 rupees gave the beaters great satisfaction. 

I have before mentioned the panther and leopard’s habit of living 
in rocky hills near villages, and of preying upon domestic animals. Such 
depredators keep chiefly to deep and intricate caves, from which they can- 
not be dislodged even with fireworks; and almost the only plan of getting a 
shot at them is to w'atch, either before or after nightfall, over a live goat 
tied as a bait Some cunning panthers, however, will not approach such a 
lure, as their suspicions are at once aroused by the sight of a solitary goat 
stationed near their retreats. With such sly animals I have found the most 
effective plan to be, to hide early in the afternoon amongst the rocks at the 
foot of the hill on the side where the panther will most probably be on the 
look-out about sunset, and, having an accomplice in the goat-herd, to have a 
goat quickly tethered and left behind as the Hocks arc driven villagewards 
in the evening. The sight of this apparent straggler, which bleats loudly 
for its fellows, will often deceive the most wary panther or leopard. It 
descends from its elevated post of observation with marvellous rapidity, and 
if the sportsman has cho.sen his post well, so that he may neither be seen 
nor winded by the animal, he will have a fair chance at it when it is seiz- 
ing the goat. 

I remember an absurd occurrence in connection with these hUl-pan- 
chers. A pair was said to frequent an isolated pile of rocks in open coun- 
try, so I proceeded one morning with some villagers of the neighbourhood 
to inspect their retreat with a view to devising plans against them. We 
separated amongst the rocks to look for recent marks. One villager accom- 
panied me. . Seeing an entrance ta a likely-looking cave under a shelving 
sheet of rock, 1 stooped down and peered in, when 1 immediately heard a 
low, tremulous sound in the deep recesses which I took to be the growl of 
the objects of our search. I drew bank, and the sound ceased. I was under 
no apprehension, as my experience of panthers and leopards is that they 
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never charge out of tlie darkness to attack a jHTson ouLsidi* their retixiats. 
I have even known a leopard in a cave to be ])okod with bamboos for a 
length of time. It could not be shot, and it refuscil to come out, though 
the titillation amongst its riba must have been, one would think, not less 
hurting to its dignity than distressing to its bodily feelings. 

On the present occasion, U) make sure, f peered in sigaiii. There could 
be no mistake ; it was evidently a suppressetl growl. The villager witli me 
said it could not be the pauthens, as tlie cave was not so extensive as others 
in the liill, and was never freqnentecl by them, lie walked up to the 
entrance and looked boldly in. llis mien changed, how^ever, in a moment. 
He evidently lieard wliat 1 lijid heard, and lie. ilrew back with a gesture of 
astonishment and appreliension. 1 lauglioil at bis change of countenance, 
and sent him to call the others, and whim tlaty came we ju'ucceded to ex- 
amine the vicinity of the cave, but could lind no footprints. We approacbe.d 
the entrance, wlicii the same sound w'as again audihle. One of the men, 
after listening intently, lauglicd, and saying, “ Til show you the panthej*s 
that made tliat noise,” cnipt into the cave, from which large numbers of 
bats began to issue. It was the tremulous sound ^mxluced by the move- 
ments of these creatures witliin, wdiicli, resounding in tlie hollow cavern, 
closely resembled a low' growd. When the entninc(i liad been darkened by 
our looking in the bats were disturbed, and fluttered their wings as tliey 
hung from the roof, and some of them llew' about. 

I liave related at the comnHuicerneiit of the last chajiter how the panther 
was the iirst wild animal of the audacious class that I made the acc|uaint- 
anee of in India. It strangely eiiougii happened that it was also tlie last 
I encountered before leaving liulia. I am obliged to say I did not acijuit 
myself in the leave-taking interview with as much address as I (mglit to 
liave displayeil. To have failed wdtii iny first panther througli inexperi- 
ence was natural enough ; but the same excuse cannot be made for the 
loss of the last by a combination of iiidilfercnt shooting, and what was 
worse, want of strategy. The occun*cnce luappencd as fol]<>ws : — 

I was to leave M(jrlay, so long my jungle-liome, for Madras next day, 
en route to England, so, wishful for a last evening stroll I took a rifle and 
drove in my pony-trap along the jungle-road which 1 had liad clearfjd so 
as to be feasible for driving from Morlay Hall to the Koombappan Goody 
temple. Shooting was not my object so much as a (pjiet saunter through 
the scenes to whicli 1 had become so much attached, so leaving my trap 
at the temple, Murga (a tracker) and I wandered silently along tlie river- 
bank. The jungle was unusually thin and leafless even for the season of 
the year (the hot wreather), owing to the lack of proper rain for many 
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months, which had affected vegetation in the wilds as well as crops and 
pasturage. The ordinary Avater supplies of the country having dried up, 
spotted-deer, monkeys, jungle-fowl, and smaller creatures, were collected in 
unusual numbers in the neighbourhood of the HonhoUay river. Such was 
the drought that no water had flowed in its bed fur months, and the supply 
was now confined to a few pools. 

It would have been inexcusable butchery to have shot many of the 
deer thus forced to the locality by the most pres-sing of creature wants, 
thirst ; so contenting myself with one fat stag, to aflbrd my men a parting 
feast, I wandered on, watching the diftci'ent animals and scenes till sun- 
set, luul then mounted my trap and drove homewards. I was allowing the 
pony to Jog along at his own pace, and thinking of the months that 
must elapse before 1 should again set foot in these free and beautiful 
wilds, when Murga, who was sitting behind me, touched my shoulder and 
said " Panther.” I looked, and at a l)end in the narrow track, about forty 
yards aliead, I caught sight of a large panther just disappearing into the 
jungle. We knew him instantly as an old brute that had defied all the arts 
of the trackers and myself to bring to book since I settled at Morlay. There 
were only two panthers in our jungles; the second was a female, and 
smaller than the male. This cunning old fellow would never kill our " ties,” 
nor lie up in thickets where we could find him during the day. He pro- 
cured his prey (dogs and stray cattle) in villages far in the open country, 
and was thus independent of the picketed animals with which we strove to 
tempt him, in the hope of tracing him, when gorged, to his lair. He 
was never to be found in any of the larger thickets, but resorted to 
straggling, undefined country, where it was impossible to arrange any sure 
plans for driving him. He had become so cunning, through being subjected 
to several unsuccessful hunts, that we latterly gave up making special 
search for him, and trusted to some accident to throw him into our hands 
at last. Here was such a chance. 

Oh that I had only seen him a moment sooner ! thought I. My rifle 
was at hand, and I could hardly have failed to bag him. Murga was of 
opinion that ho might show himself again. He said, “ You know, sir, he 
invariably keeps along paths. If you run quietly to the bend you may see 
him." Seizing my double express I reached the place where the panther 
had disappeared, leaving Murga with the trap. I noticed that his footprints 
led along this part of the road, and he must therefore have been visible from 
the trap, had we but been looking ahead, some time before we saw him. I 
peered into the jungle. All was quiet. 1 went a few paces forward and 
looked round the bend. There was the brute, walking along in the silent 
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manner peculiar to pjinthers, neither loolciii" to riglit nor left, and appear- 
ing as if he had never been disturbed in his life ! lie was seventy yards 
away, and end on, presenting a difficult shot ; but 1 knelt, and taking a 
steady aim, fired. The brute only gave a start, and without looking behind 
him galloped heavily forward for a few yards, and then subsided into the 
same unconcerned pace ! I was determined to make a better sliot now, 
so waiting until the panther turned a bend in the path I ran quickly ami 
silently after him, as I knew another bend, which the patli almost imme- 
diately made, would give me a broadside view furtlier on. Peeping eagerly 
ahead I saw the panther going roiiiul the second bend with an air of the 
most perfect abstraction. Here goes an awakener — to his doon — thought 
I, as I pressed the trigger. He was then only fifty yards away, but the 
light was failing, and though I certainly ouglit to have bagged him, I made 
one of those distressing misses which every sportsman does now and again. 
The panther sprang forward with a gruff growl, and as my rille was empty, 
and the spare cartridges were in the trap, I ran back for them. 

I found there were only two. It was fast growing dark, so left the 
pony standing, and Murga ran back with me to where 1 had last fired, to where 
— as we did not then know I had missed — we expected to find the panther 
dead, or at least wounded. To our asUmishment there was no blood, wliilst 
his tracks kept on in the path, and at his former deliberate gait. He's a 
devil," said my superstitious coinpaniou as we ran on round the next two 
bends. Still the track led forward. At the third turn we came suddenly 
on the brute, looking inquiringly over his shoulder in the direction in 
which he heard our footsteps. Almost before I could bring up my rille he 
bounded into tlie cover, and I missed him again, though there was some 
excuse this time in his rapid movements. The chief strategic mistake we 
made occurred at this point. Instead of going back to the pony as wc did, 
imagining that as the panther had now seen his enemies clearly, and liad 
been deliberately fired at from the distance of a few yards, he would not 
show himself again, I ought to have hidden myself in the thicket bordering 
the ])ath, and I should certainly have obtained a shot at him, at a few yards* 
distance, almost immediately. 

We met the pony coming slowly along with the trap, cocking his ears 
and stepping like a startled deer, as he well knew from a lengthy jungle 
experience that the shots and smell of the panther meant something serious. 
Jumping in I gave him his head, and as he was anxious to get home — all 
domestic animals in India evince the greatest disinclination to remain in the 
jungles after sunset, their instinct warning them of the danger they incur 
in so doing — we rattled rapidly foiM^ard, when, as we rounded the comer 
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where I had last fired, we nearly drove over the brute of a panther, seated 
coolly on his haunclies in the middle of the road ! lie bounded quietly into 
the jiiuf^le again. T liad the presence of mind not to pull up, as we should 
probably have alarmed him by so doing — if any tiling would have done so ! 
— so continuing less quiekly 1 handed Murga the reins, and jumping out 
of the trap hiil myself by the side of the path about forty yards further 
on, wliilst ho drove away. This ruse succeeded, and the panther, thinking 
the coast clear, stalked out and sat down again, looking after the receding 
trap. I tried to siglit liiin, but it was now so dusk that though he could 
be seen plainly enough when my head was raised, with one eye closed and 
the other directed along a rille-barrcl, with a dark background, he was 
invisible. 1 tri(j<l repeateilly but could not get a sight, when he rose and 
came a few yards down the path, and then turned into one at right angles 
to it, and which led past me, but through bushes on my right. I had only 
one barrel loaderl, but was determined to have the panther unless it were 
positively predestined that such was not to be my luck. T therefore slipped 
quietly through the bushes to cut him off in the small path lie had now 
taken. I however made the mistake of stepping into it instead of waiting 
until ho came level with me. 1 met him face to face at about five yards’ 
distance, but a bush whicjh overhung the narrow path obscured him ; and 
whilst I delayed an instant to make certain of him — as in the dangerous 
position in which 1 stood it would not have done merely to wound him — 
lie drew back wdth great quickness and vanished in the failing light. 

This w'as tlui last I saw of him. 1 can only account for his c.xtreme 
contumacy throughout by supposing he never saw clearly what we were, 
being confused by the presence of the tra]), and also from the fact that 
many wild animals, even the most timid, are often very bold at night, as 
they are not accustomed to meet man abroad at that time. Deer may be 
approached much more easily late at night, or just as it grows light in the 
moniing, than at other times, as they are not accustomed to being dis- 
turbed by people moving about at those hours. 
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CHAriER XXVI. 

TITK INDIAN BLACK BEAR (vltSl/S LAniATrn). 

DESCRIPTION OP — ITAllITS AND DISPOSITION — SHK- DEARS CARRYING TIIETH CURS — 
WOUNDED BEARS ATTACKING EACU OTHER-FOOD - BEARS DRINKING llESDA— EATING 
PhESll — DANGER OF MEETING BEARS — MODES OF HUNTING BEARS - A HARD RUT 
SUCCESSFUL DAY — BAG FOUR BEARS — JUN(ILK-SUU»IEHY — BEAKS AT 8AKKAFATAM — 
THE lYENKKRIiY LAKE— FELONIOUS BEARS— EXECUTE TWO OUT OF FIVE — MAKE A 
FURTHER EXAMPLE OF TWO MORE — BOXER AND ROSIE — SHOOT A BEAR BEFORE A 
LARGE ASSEMBLY— NATIVE BELIEF REGARDING BEARS CARRYING OFF WOMEN - 
KILLING BEARS WITH DOGS AND A KNIFE. 

rpiIIS is the common bear of India and Ceylon : it is sometimes called 
X the sloth bear. It is found from the e.'ctreuie south of India to the 
Ganges. Two other species occur iu the Himalayas, but Ursus labuitm is 
the only one inhabiting the plains. It does not hibernate, and though 
covered with so thick a coat seems (jiiite at home in the hottc.st localities. 
The hair is black, coarse, and shaggy ; the muzzle an<l tip of feet whitey- 
brown ; and a crescent-shaped mark on the breast — in sportsman's parlance 
the horse-shoe — is white or yellowish in different individuals. • 

The largest bear I ever killed weiglied exiictly 20 st., stood tlirec feet 
high at the shoulder, and approached six feet in length. 

Bears have formidable claws, four inches in length, with wliich they 
dig for insects. The sole of the foot is very like that of a man’s in shape, 
but shorter and broader ; and the print left by it is sufficiently like a man’.s 
to admit of a mistake being made regarding it by any one unaccustomed 
to tracking. 

The male and female bear frequently live together, except when the 
female has cubs. Three bears are not unfrequently found in company, in 
which case it is usually a motlier and two large cubs. The female has 
two, sometimes, I believe, three, young at a birth, and often carries them on 
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her bock during her travels. It is an amusing sight to see the youngsters 
dismount at the feeding-grounds and scramble up again if anything alarms 
them. The young are thus carried on occasions until they are several 
months old, aud so large that only one can be accommodated. I once shot 
a she-bcar carrying one young one whilst the other followed, through a 
thicket where it was a wonder the young bear, which was as large as a 
sheep-dog, could keep its seat. 

Bears are exceedingly alTectionnte animals amongst themselves, and are 
capable of being most thoroughly tamed when taken young. Either wild 
or tame they are very amusing in their ways, being exceedingly demon- 
strative and ridiculous. Though hard to kill they are very soft as to their 
feelings, and make the moat hideous outcries when shot at, not oidy the 
wounded animal but also its compauiuiis. It has frequently been stated 
by sportsmen that if a bear be wouuded he immediately attacks his com- 
panions, thinking that they have caused his injuries. But I think this is 
not quite correct, at least in the majority of cases. I have observed that a 
wounded bear’s companions generally rush to him to a.scertain the cause of 
his grief, joining the while in his cries, when he, not being in the best of 
humours, lays hold of them, and a fight ensues, really brought about by the 
atfcctionate but ill-timed solicitude of his friends. 

Bears are numerous in some parts of Mysore, especially in the jungles 
at the foot of hill-i-anges, 'where they find shelter in small detached hills. 
Those in Mysore are frequently formed of granite boulders, amongst which 
are numerous caverns and cool recesses. Beam will, however, lie out in the 
forest, at the foot of a bamboo-clump or shaily tree, or in a thicket. They 
retire to caves chiefly in the rains, when mosquitoes and gnats are trouble- 
some in the thickets. In localities where they are not liable to be dis- 
turlxid, bears sometimes sleep daring the day in very exposed situations, and 
do not mind ..an amount of sun that would be thought disagreeable to 
creatures with so warm a coat They are usually in their retreats by eight 
o’clock in the morning, and are again on the move an hour before sunset 
In showery, cloudy weather, especially at the commencement of the rains, 
when they have been put to straits to obtain a livelihood during the hot 
months, owing to the hardness of the ground preventing their digging for 
insects, they may be found feeding throughout the day in quiet places. 

Their sight is poor, nor is their hearing particularly good, and when 
engaged in searching for food they may be approached to within a few 
psices. But their sense of smell is wonderfully acute ; by it they discover 
insects deep under ground, honey in trees overhead, and are able to detect 
a man to windward at an immense distance. 
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Tlie food of the bear consists cliicfly of black anti white ants, whose 
underground colonies he is ever attacking ; the lai vic of large beetles ; and 
fruit. lie is particularly fond of the pods of the Camn Jislu/a (a very 
common shrub in the Mysore jungles), which contain a sweet black gum 
between the seeds, of a highly laxative character. lU'ars are fond of sugar- 
cane, jak fruit, and melons. In some places they are troublesome in the 
groves of wild date-trees {Phemix sylnstris), from which Jirtula — the fer- 
mented sap of the tree — is obtained. The date-tret's are seldom mi»ro than 
twenty feet high ; tlie licars climb them, and by tipping up the jK)t in which 
the juice is collected witli their paws they manage to <lrink its contents. 
The At’nrfrt-drawcrs would not begrudge tlumi a lew ipiarts, but tliey break 
a large number of ])ots by their clumsiness before they get wliat they 
require. The natives are iinanimons in asserting that the bi‘ars drop down 
backwards instead of taking the trouble to climb down, and that they con- 
stantly get drunk with their potations. This seems not unlikely from the 
manner in which monkeys and other animals are allected by strong drinks. 
Bears are also very fond (»f the fruit of the date-palm, wliicli they lind on 
tlie ground under the trees, and of honey wlien they can obtain it. 

Ursus lubUitus is usually believed to be non-carnivorous, but I have 
known of one case of a bear devouring a jungle-sheep (muiitjac-deer), wliich 
one of my men had shot and left in tlie jungle overnight, being unable to 
carry it home. It rained lieavily before morning, so there was no mistaking 
the footmarks of the marauder, wliich might otherwise have been sup- 
posed to liavc been a paiitlier or liyauia. I have seen wliere lajars liave 
gnawed the dry bones of cattle that have died in tlie jungles. They do 
not, however, attempt to kill any animals for food, and tlieir eating Hesli at 
all is decidedly exceptional. 

Bears are dangerous to an unarmed man. AVoodculters and others, wliose 
avocations take them into the jungles, are frequently roughly liandlcd by 
them. They are most dangerous, like all wild animals, if suddenly stumbled 
upon, W'lien their natural timidity leads to their becoming the aggressors. 
Perhaps fewer accidents occur under such circumstances of sudden meetings 
from tigers and panthers than any other animals ; they are naturally quick- 
witted, and not so much embarrassed by an, uiiexjiceted encounter as some 
other creatures. The blundering fear of a suddenly aroused bear is distinct 
from any fierceness of disposition. Bears are very peaceable if left alone, 
and even when wounded and sorely provoked frequently behave in a 
pusillanimous mauner. Injuries inflicted by them are less commonly fatal 
than from the Felvics. 

The usual methods of liunting tlie bear are, driving him with beaters if 
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in jnngle, or sitting over his cave at daybreak and shooting him on bis 
return from his night’s wanderings if his quartera are amongst rocks. In 
the forests about Morlay 1 always shot bears by following them with 
trackers. As they seldom ceased feeding in wet weather before 9 a.m., if we 
hit off a trail early in the morning we could generally catch the animal up 
before it retired for the day. There were no caves of any magnitude, and 
the bears were generally found lying under the shelter of a rock or bamboo- 
clump, if not overtaken whilst yet afoot. Tracking is most easy in Septem- 
ber and October, wlieu the gtiiss is about two feet high and the dews heavy. 
A bear leaves a very plain trail through this. 


PART If. —INCIDENTS TN BEAR-SIIOOTING. 

Bear-shooting is one of the mo.st entertaining of sports. Some sports- 
men have spoken disparagingly of it, and I daresay sitting up half the night 
watching for a bear’s return to his cave, and killing him without adven- 
ture, may be poor fun. I have never myself tried it. But bear-shooting 
conducted on proper principles, with two or three bears afoot together, 
lacks neither excitement nor amusement. It is nut very dangerous spurt, 
as the animal can be so easily seen, whilst he is not so active as a tiger or 
])antlier. Still he is very tough, and to any one who would value liim for 
liis demonstrations he would appear sufficiently formidable. If a bear 
charges he can generally be killed without more ado by a shot in the head 
when within two paces. The belief that a bear rises on his hind-legs when 
near his adversary, and thus offers a shot at the horse-shoe mark on his 
chest, is groundless. I have shot several bears within a few feet, and they 
were still coming on on all-fours. No doubt when a bear reaches his man 
he rises to claw and bite him, but not before. Nor do they hug an 
adversary with intent to crush him. I have had satisfactory demonstration 
of this in hunting them with dogs. 

One of the best days I ever had with bears was on the 5th May 1874. 
Perhaps I should rather say one of the most productive days, as the sport 
itself was tame in comparison with other adventures I have had with 
them. 1 had been encamped in the Poonjoor jungles since the 1st; three 
days had been unsuccessful ones, and on the fourth I had only killed one 
bear out of a family of three encountered. I had lost the other two en- 
tirely through the villanous conduct of some untrained gun-bearers. One 
of these, wlio bore a prominent part in the misconduct, excused himself 
afterwartls by saying he really hardly knew in his perturbation which was 
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I and which were the bears, as wo had mixed uurselvcs up so. and all 
seemed to be holding out our paws for tii (3 gun lie carried, until he didn’t 
know rightly who was wlio, and so bolted ! Two of tho three bears had 
rushed towards us at iny shot, and had got rather close, which he made an 
excuse for flight. 

I generally considered that in the bear-ground about the foot of the 
Billiga-rungun liills 1 ought to keep up rny average when bear-sliooting to one 
a-day for a week or so, so I started on the iiflh morning four bears in arrears. 
It was about four o'clock in the afternoon that Jaflev and I were seated on 
the top of a hill, w'hich rose some five luinclred feet above the general level 
of the jungles round roonjoor. Fortune seemed to he agaim=t us. It was 
a lovely day — not in tlie English acceptation of the term, but from the 
Indian sportsman's point of view — showery and overcast. As we sat 
facing the west, from which quarter the wind was blowing freshly, bringing 
up clouds from the Malalxir coast tliat for tlie next two days poured down 
a monsoon deluge on the Mysore plateau, destroying by its violence an im- 
mense number of cattle, and even birds in the jungle, we scanned the open 
glades in the forest below us in hoj)es of seeing a bear. We had been 
singularly unsuccessful all day. Since early morning 15onimay Oomla, some 
Sholaga trackers. Jailer, and I, had done all we could to find l)cars, but we 
had not even seen a single recent track. Our wish was to liud marks of 
the night before, when the Sliolagas could follow the bear to its retreat. 
There had been a lieavy fall of rain — the one tiling needful in hear-shoot- 
ijig — during the night, and the delightful coolness of tho day had enabled 
us to keep on without intermission, except for breakfast on the banks of the 
Poonjoor river. Still we had seen nothing till afternoon, when we found 
some scratchings, made early that morning, at the foot of the hill Jaffer 
and I were now seated on. The soil was stony, and the occasional 
showers during the morning had dimmed such traces as there were, so the 
following the trail was not an easy task. Nevertheless Bornmay Gouda & 
Co. had girt up their loins and buckled to, and were now engaged on the 
footprints in the forest below us. 

It was slow work, however, and as tlie day was so overcast I had 
thought it likely that bears might be abroad feeding, so Jaffer and I had 
ascended the hill to look round. The cool breath from the gathering 
clouds was very invigorating after the three months of liot weather we 
had passed througli, and the prospect over the wide expanse of forest, now 
in young leaf, a refreshing one. Whilst admiring it I did not, however, for- 
get the main object of our ascent ; but seeing nothing from where we were, 
we crossed the narrow piece of level ground on the top of the hill to take a 
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look on the east side. Just as I seated myself the mark of a bear’s paw — 
one scratch at a place where some insect dainty had been concealed — attracted 
my attention. It was fresher than any sign at the foot of the hill, and I 
immediately divined that the bear or bears — ^we could not tell how many 
there were — must be somewhere on the top of the liill. It was evident 
they had ascended it as it was quiet, and neither woodcutters nor wander- 
ing Sholagas would disturb them ; and they could not in that case lie far 
away, as the level on the top of the hill was only about six hundred yards 
in length. It was throughout about fifty yards wide, and there were a few 
rocks here and there on it, but no caves. 

We deliberated for some minutes as to the advisability of Jaffer’s 
returning for the trackers, but fearful lest, if we made any delay, the 
bears might be off feeding again, we proceeded at once to look for them. 
I had only brought my express rifle, loaded, and Jaffer had two spare 
cartridges ; this gave me four shots. We might have tliought twice before 
attacking three bears with these had we known the number of the enemy, 
but we thought there was probably but one, or a pair, so started to find 
them. 

The wind was blowing strongly from tlie west, and so we kept along 
the eastern edge of the plateau, Jaffer going occasionally to the west face 
to look amongst the few rocks -there. We traversed the plateau nearly to 
the end in this manner without seeing anything of the bears, though there 
were places below bouldem where they had lain on previous days. It was 
highly exciting work, as we expected to be face to face with them each time 
we peeped round a boulder ; still every likely place proved a blank. At 
last — lying on a level rock about ten feet square, under tlm lee of a per- 
pendicular one some eight feet high which stood upon it — I saw a black 
and shaggy, moss, some thirty paces distant. I caught Jaffer’s shoulder 
and pointed it out to him. We had the wind all right, and the bears were 
fast asleep, so we approached nearer to see how they might be disposed of 
most effectively. When within even ten yards we could not see a head in 
the indistinct mass. I was thinking of firing into them when Jaffer very 
sensibly pointed to the top of the overhanging rock, and to a stepping-stone 
behind it, by which we might got above the bears. Of course that Avas the 
thing to do. I gave him a pat of approbation, and sat down to unlace my 
heavy shooting-boots. In another moment we were looking down upon the 
sleeping beauties, only two gun-lengths below us ! We now saw that there 
were three of them. Their deep snoring was pleasant music after our long 
day’s hunt, and we gazed on their placid, upturned countenances with rapture. 
Some might have thought their expression piggish : to us it was perfect ! 
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Had I had a second rifle, or more cartridj'es, I would have given the 
hears a better chance for their lives by startling them before firing, but I 
could make no such allowance, situated as we were, and I commenced with 
right and left behind the shoulders of two of them. The uproar that 
ensued on this sudden alarm may be imagined. The unwounded one 
and one of the others fell to at each other with horrible yells of fear, the 
third going a few feet, where it fell dead. Before the fight had lasted half 
a minute the uuwounded one found it had a coq>se in its arms. Having 
anything but a clciir idea of the awful misfortune that had rubbed it in one 
fell moment of its two companions, and had occasioned a most sulphurous 
smell all round, it made off with lamentations, whilst one of the exploded 
cases had got jammed in the express and 1 could not extract it However, 
I at last got a fresh cartridge in, and over the bear went down the hill in a 
number of summersaults, till it was brought up by a young tree, where it 
died in a few moments. 

A low whistle informed the trackers at the foot of the hill, who could 
not see what had occurred for the forest, that they might advance, and 
they soon came panting to the to]>, delighted at the turn our unlucky day 
had taken. But this was not to be the last of our good fortune. We had 
just got the trio on to the pad-elephant that had accompanied us, and the 
trackers were laughing over the fusilading and cries of the wounded by 
which they had been so suddenly and pleasantly startled, when we heard 
the simulated barking of a spotted-deer ; and on our replying, Kdra, a Sh5- 
laga, joined us with news of a large male bear marked down two miles away. 
1 have forgotten to mention that Gorrava and Kara had been despatched in 
the morning to try and find this bear, an old fellow that bad given us a 
great deal of trouble for two or three days, and bad successfully eluded us 
owing to want of rain and consequent difficulty of tracking. They bad 
now found him, and Kara had been running about the jungle all alone 
since mid-day,, searching for us. The firing had reached his ears, and he 
was now soon heading our party to the place w'here the bear was asleep. 
We sent the elephant home with tire three bears. 

Gorrava met us when close to the spot, much relieved by our arrival, 
after his long and anxious watch over the sleeping beast, which, be said, was 
still asleep and undisturbed by the firing. Gorrava, Jailer, and I now went 
to where he was lying on a flat rock overshadowed by a single tree. He 
was a magnificent bear, both in size and perfection of coat 1 asked Gorrava 
to step up and shout into his ear, promising to knock him over as he got up 
to reply, hut he did not fancy the commission ; so we roused him with a stone, 
and I shot him as he cflme open-mouthed in our direction, and when within 
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six feet of us. Soondargowry (tlio elephant) was brought back from camp 
after she had deposited the three bears, and we soon had this one padded. 
The tirst herd of elephants that had come down the hills after the hot sea- 
son were close at hand, encouraged by the rain and cool weather in the 
low country, and they were very noisy, feeding and disporting themselves, as 
we passed. We accompanied Soondargowry in a body in case we met any 
of the wild ones, who might have frightened her. 1 took care after dinner 
to provide the men with all the requisites fur making a merry night after 
our successful' day. It rained in torrents, but tliey were under snug shelter ; 
and from the sounds of merriment that went on, I think they enjoyed 
themselves none the less for the weather without. 

The Shologa Kara whom I have mentioned was an excellent and patient 
tracker, but he frequently fell lame from a deeply-seated ulcer on the inner 
side of his right foot, just where the sole of a boot is joined by the " upiiers.” 
I imagined a thorn to be the cause of the mischief, as all natives of the 
lower classes in India go barefooted, and wounds from thorns and stones 
are not uncommon. It did not yield to common treatment, however. The 
wound, though two inches deep, had an orifice that would barely admit a 
straw. One day, during a halt at noon in the jungles, I saw Kara and two 
of his brother Sholagas doing something to the wound, and found they had 
introduced a leech — the small Indian jungle-leech — into it, in the belief 
that it would eat away the gangrenous flesh ! This I found Kara had been 
doing at intervals for months, keeping the leeches plugged in for some 
hours I Kara was only a lad of nineteen ; he had suffered from the ulcer 
for two years ; and as it appeared likely to cause him incessant trouble, I 
determined to send him to Nunjengode, twenty-eight miles from Morlay, 
where a Government dispensary had recently been opened. Of course it 
would not have done to let liim know of my benevolent intentions. He 
would have been as little likely os a bison to appreciate any plan involving a 
journey into open country, amongst the dwellers in towns, and would speedily 
have been mn est. So 1 sent a tracker for him to come to Morlay, and 
when he arrived Jaffer marched him off to Nunjengode with a letter to 
the dresser. I sent a quantity of rdgi to his wife, and an explanation 
of what had become of Kara ; but I believe, before he returned after an 
absence of twelve days, his disconsolate spouse had fully settled in her own 
mind that we had sacrificed him to evoke success in hunting I The use of 
the knife upon Kara had, however, been confined to his foot, and the wound 
healed rapidly. He has lived to be thankful that his views were not con- 
sulted in the matter. 

I shot several bears in 1872-73 at a place called Sakrapatam in the 
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Kuddoor district of Jlysoro. Tliciv is a Inf'll conic-al liill at tliis ])liu-c, risin;,' 
about 1500 feet above the plain, fuirowed with tleep water-eourses and 
sparsely covered with stimted trees. Near its sunnnit are several detached 
rocks, and occasional ca\os, iii which, and in the ilrv w'atcr-ccniraes, bears 
had their homes. At the foot of the hill is a largo lake ealled lyen- 
kerry, formed by an embankment tlirown across a narrow goi^'e between 
the large hill and a smaller one. This hmd ohstnicts the M’aters of the 
valley, and form.s a splendid lake about live miles in circumference, orna- 
mented with two or three well-wooded islamls. From the far shore rise 
the Bababooden hills, clothed with forest. 

This artificial lake is a w(trk of great antiipiity. Its watem ant <lrawn 
off by a sluice through tlic emltankment for irrigating the land (many 
square miles in extent) below it, which is cnltiviited with ricc-lields, and 
betel, sireca, and cocoa-nut gardens. A good deal of land which w'as tilled 
in former days has relapsed into Jungle from the decjoase or desertion 
of population, probably owing to Alahratta invasions and other troubles 
upwards of a hundred years ago. Much of it is aiow covered with date- 
trees, from which hcmhi is drawn. This liquor ami the fruit of the trees, 
together with the patches of sugar-cane, jak fruit, and other products of the 
gardens, formed a combination of attractions too great for the virtue of the 
bears in the adjixcent liill, and they had absmdoned themselves to the habit 
of making almost nightly predatory excursions in search of these tlainties. 

Having ascertained this failing of theim, and procured two good tiackers, 
I proceeded one morning before daybreak with a friend. Captain M., to way- 
lay the robbers on their return from their nefarious enjoyments. M. took 
up his position on a commanding spur of the liill near the bottom, I on 
another half a mile distant, and as daylight advanced W’e scanned tlie jilain 
below us for the returning depredators. I had not been at my post long 
before a native who was with me saw a bear engaged in turning over stones 
(for insects) about half a mile above us on the liillside. We had a steep 
ascent to make, and did it at pace, w'hen I found myself within fifty yards 
of the still unconscious bear. After resting for a few minutes I fired, but 
I was not very steady, and only broke his forearm, bringing him down the 
hillside with lugubrious howls. At this another bear — his mate, which had 
been hidden till now — came slmfiling after him, yelling in concert. Poor 
creatures, they certainly stand by each other in all their trials ! I stepped 
forward to meet the she, when she charged without hesitation. I brained 
her in the attitude in which she was advancing, and then ran after my 
wounded bird. I soon caught him up, when he made a show of charging. 
I reserved my fire so as to kill him neatly at the muzzle, but he turned 
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round unexpectedly and made off with redoubled cries. On being pressed 
he again turned on me, but at the sight of the barrels covering his head 
away he went the faster. The next time I killed him the moment he 
turned ; I could not afford to be sold three times by one bear. 

I now sat down after my run, when my gun-bearer Birrara saw three 
more bears going at a 'quick pace along the Idllsicle high above us. I was 
too unsteady to risk a shot ; they had been alarmed by the firing, and were 
shambling off in a great huny. The climb was very stiff, but at last we 
got on to their track, and followed along the breast of the hill till we found 
they had entered a deep cave from which it was impossible to dislodge 
tliem. M. had no luck. 

Wo had two blank days after this, not even seeing a bear. On the 
fourth the luck again fell to my share. The day previous we had beaten 
up all the covers below the lake, in order to frighten the bears back to the 
hill if they were taking shelter in the low country; and believing that 
going to our places early in tlie morning was likely to disturb them on 
their way homeward, we took our blankets, coffee, &c., with all our men, up 
the hill in the afternoon, and camped during the night on the summit, in a 
place sheltered from the wind, and where our small fires would not be seen. 
There was no dew, and the night was warm and fine, so we slept in the 
open air for the nonee, though it is a thing to be avoided. 

Having taken a cup of coffee we were at our posts at the earliest dawn, 
each watching a different side of the hill. No bears appeared before 7 A.M., 
so I took a long shot (two hundred yards or more) at a sambur standing 
under a tree. It dropped, but recovered itself and went off. We now 
started down the hill to beat some ravines at the bottom for siimbur, when 
a fine stag got up, an easy shot to M., but he missed him with both barrels. 
Ho was a hundred and fifty yards off before I got a chance, owing to his 
taking off up the bed of a ravine ; I missed both shots. M. then had two 
more as the stag was topping a rise two hundred yards away, and more by 
accident than good shooting, broke one of his fore-legs. A great hunt then 
began. Boxer and Bosie, two bull-terriers I had with me, followed the 
stag, and wo found them hanging on to him, and covered with blood, in a 
ravine two miles away. We killed the stag, and having nothing better to 
do, set to work in the cool and shady ravine to skin him. We had nearly 
finished when one of a party of markers whom we had left on tlie top of 
the hill on the off-chance of bears returning after V A.M., came to say two had 
entered a rocky ravine on the far side of the hill from where we then were, 
and were safely settled there for the day. We looked at the steep and hot 
hillside, enough to daunt anybody but sportsmen. However, game is not 
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t») be obtained, any more tlian other j^ood things, witlmut labour, and we 
commenced the climb, leaving some men to tinish skinning the sdmbur. 
We had no water, and would have given five pounds for a mugful before 
our task was completed. However, after many halts to breathe and to 
wipe the streaming perspiration from our face.s and necks, we reached 
the summit 

The ravine the heara had been marked into was half-way down the 
other side of the hill. At its head grew two or three magnificent trees, the 
only shade-giving ones on the liiU at that season — the height of the hot 
weather. Beneath them was a dripping, moss-grown well of excellent 
water. How we posted down towards it, over laige Itouldcrs and through 
long grass ! In our hurry if. fell and damaged himself considerably, and I 
narrowly escaped denting my rifle-barrels, which would have been nearly 
as bad as breaking my legs. At last we got to the haven, where we drank 
and rested for half an hour, and considei-ed ways and means with the local 
shikarie. 

I'he ravine was about half a mile in Icrigtli, and debouched into the 
|)lain below. The adjacent ground slo[»cd steeply into it on both sides, 
whilst its dry bed was strewn wdth large boulders. M. elected to keep 
along parallel with the ravine and about fifty yards up the slope on the 
left side. I knew the bears must be amongst the boulders at the bottom, 
so I went down the bed with the men to put them up. 

We searched for some distance, occasionally turning our eyes to the 
men whom wo had left on the top of the hUl to signal if the bears left the 
ravine, and to mark them down again if we failed in our attack upon them, 
till Bin-am’s quick eye spied the pair lying on a ledge of rock above us, 
under the shade of another rock, and fast asleep. I fired into tliein as they 
lay. Out they came, and I hit them both again ns they bundled down the 
ravine. They were desperately wounded, but both kept on, whilst I stayed 
to reload. M. fired, but was too far off, and missed. I now ran after the 
bears. Boxer and Eosie had got one into a small side ravine, and great fun 
was going on ; 1 knew they could keep him, so I rau on after the other and 
larger bear — one of the largest females 1 have killed. 1 found her lying as 
if dead, but I gave her another sliot to make sure, when up she got and 
bolted ; my left barrel stopped her for ever. When I got back the other 
bear had died from his wounds, and the dogs were lying near him, panting 
with heat and thirst, and nearly choked with hair and blood. 

Just as I was firing at the bear at the beginning of the brush 1 heard 
M. call out something about a panther. It now appeared that, just before 
I first fired, a large panther had been disturbed in the ravine, and had raced 
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up towards us, but without seeing us owing to a sharp turning. We should 
have met face to face in another instant round the corner had I not happened 
to lire at the bears at that moment. 1 never saw the panther ; it escaped 
in the confusion. M. persisted in a wild-goose cha.se after it, whilst I set 
to work, well contenteil, to skin my beam. They had no fat on them. 

In tiie cool of the evening my men and 1 walked down the ravine to 
the lake, where 1 had a refreshing wash, and thence returned to Sakrapatam, 
three miles. I never neglect to take a towel, dry flannel-shirt, and a piece 
of soap with me on all shooting-days. Personal comfort, and the beneflt to 
health in being able to excliange a wringing wet sliirt for a dry one, are thus 
easily secured. I was only out for four days tliis trip, and kept my score 
up to a bear a-day, with winch 1 was quite satisfied. 

I once shot a bear which 1 should have been sorry to have lost, though 
I came near doing so, for tliere were a number of spectators of the scene. 
It happened near the temple on the summit of the Billiga-ruiigun hills. I 
was encamped there in December 1874, when one afternoon two men came 
frem the temple, which is perched on the edge of a precipice of some two 
hundred feet of sheer rock, in company witli a cluster of houses of the 
employees attached to it, from the Brahmin priest to the humble sweejjers 
of its courtyard, to say that a bear was feeding in an open space below the 
rock. The patch in question had been cleared for cultivation, and in it 
were some manure-heaps in which Bruin was now grubbing for the larvee of 
beetles. 

We had half a mile to descend from my camp to get at him. All the 
people living in the temple, and some low country folk who had come up 
to worship, had assembled on the rock on hearing that the Sahib had gone 
forth to slay a bear ; and as my gun-bearers and I rapidly descended a path 
round the. foot of the precipice, I saw the goodly body of spectators, com- 
prehending a number of nut-brown beauties, to fail before whom would be 
ruination. The grass was very high and dry in the forest round tlie clear- 
ing. 1 did not know the ground well, and the man who was leading us 
was not much of a shikarie. It thus came to pass that 1 was introduced 
to the bear with much less ceremony than 1 could have wished. " There 
he is ! see him ! ” said our guide as he ushered me suddenly into the open 
space. I did see him, and what was less satisfactory, he saw me. The 
noise of our approach in the long grass had attracted his attention before 
we appeared. I made a too hurried shot, especially as there were some 
twigs between us, and away the bear went into the undergrowth. Madness ! 
and all those ladies looking on ! I raced after him, and nearly fell over 
the brute in the long grass at the edge of the clearing. He had not seen 
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us well, and not knowing what the disturbance was about, luid loolishly 
stopped to listen. Itight and left through liis ribs must liave enlightened 
him as he rolled over, lie had severe wounds on his head from fighting, 
which quite marred his beauty. 

The people on the rock shouted with delight, and some of low caste ran 
down to help us. Soondargowry (the elephant) had been got ready and 
sent after me, and she now came and carried up the bear among rocks and 
difficulties which w^ould have been very troublesome without her. I ordered 
the animal to be laid in an open space nejir the temple, as a mark of respect 
to Billiga-runga Swdmi, the presiding deity of those parts, and that all the 
people might liave a chance of seeing it. My men, who were v^ry jealous 
of their master’s reputation, explained to the people that the lirst shot had 
not missed — none tired by their Sahib ever did — but bad gone dtiwn the 
bear’s throat as it stood facing us, which accounted for the bullet-hole not 
being visible ! Jn support of tJiis they pointed to the blood issuing from the 
mouth from internal bleeding. 

There is a common, hut I need hardly say groundless, mdion amongst 
the natives of tlie jungle-tracts in Mysore, that solitary male bears will 
carry off women should they meet them alone, aiul keep them alive. I 
asked some of the damsels who were standing near, peeping shyly at the 
bear and his slayers round the corners of their cloths, what they would 
have thought of such a fate had this one waylaid and abducted them when 
coming up to the temple. Jaffer, who wfis always ready with some sally, 
said he wouldn’t mind being tlie bear in such case, — upon which they all 
ran off laughing. 

I have shot a large niiniber of bears in tlie Mysore jungles. With 
good trackers they have little chance of escaping, though some cunning ones 
occasionally baffied my men and myself on many successive occasions. I 
have, however, latterly hunted tliem entirely with dogs and a knife, which 
is much the most interesting method of taking their lives. I propose to 
give an account of this sport in the next chax)ter. 
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JACKATi-HUNTINO WITH FOX-TIOUNDS — ORKYITOUNDS — FOX AND HAIIE COURSINfl— A FOOT- 
TACK IN DACCA — Does FOR HUNTINO FORMIDABLE GAME — BIR SAMUEL DAKER’S 
SPORT IN CEYLON — llULL-DOO.S FOR HUNTING BEARS, BISON, BUFFALOES, ETC. — CON- 
STITUTION OF A PACK — INCriJENTS IN LARGE-GAME HUNTING WITH DOGS —MY FIRST 
ATTEMPT — THE PACK SEIZE A REAR— ANOTHER BEAR-HUNT — OBLIGED TO SHOOT THE 
BEAR — I)AMAG>3 SUSTAINED BY THE PACK- A BISON-IIUNT— BILL SYKES — MOTTO FOR 
SBHZERS — THE DOGS ARK ALMOST CHOKED — THE PACK SEIZE A YOUNG ELEPHANT — 
A COMMEMORATION DINNER — BILL SYKES DISTINGUISHES HIMSELF SINGLE-HANDED — 
FIGHT WITH A PANTHER— OBJECTION TO SPIKED COLLARS FOR HUNTING DOGS. 

I N a few Indian stations tlie European residents keep packs of imported 
fox-liounds for hunting jackals. Tlie sport is not of a high order, but 
it affords a morning gallop before the sun gets liigh. A few greyhounds 
are kept wliere the country is feasible for coursing foxes and liares. The 
Indian fox (K11I2KS hen ffalau^vi) is a very different liUle animal to its English 
congener, being more grey in colour, weighing only seven or eight pounds, 
and living almost exclusively in open plains, where it has numerous burrows. 
Owing to the latter circumsLancc, little sport can be had with it with fox- 
hounds, but when surprised at a distance from its retreat a good course can 
he had with Arab or English greyhounds. It doubles witli astonishing 
quickness and dexterity, and trusts more to eluding its pursuers by this 
means than by straight running. In Dacca (Eastern Bengal) we used to 
have excellent fun with the hagdos, or largo civet-cat {Vivera zihetha\ an 
animal weighing about twenty-live pounds. Two friends and myself kept 
a small pack of nondescript dogs, mostly half-bred terriers and spaniels, for 
hunting it. The hdgdos is much like a badger in general appearance. It 
is not fast, and therefore docs not often trust itself to open ground, but 
dodges from one patch of tangled grass and briers to another. It also 
climbs low' trees, goes to ground, and takes to water freely, as means of 
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escape from its yapping pursuers. It thus aifords a good run on foot, and 
always winds up with a fierce resistance. We found a powerful bull-terrier 
was generally required to finish a chase. The hdgdos is generally found in 
thickets in close proximity to villages, where it j)reys upon fowls. One 
of the largest I have killed was slain in a drain in the town of Chittagong, 
after a prolonged subterranean conflict w’ith a redoubtsible bull-terrier I 
possessed at that time. The same dog killed another Mgdos, single-handed, 
in the culvert under the steps of the dak bungalow in Chittagong. 

A few English sportsmen keep spaniels, but it is seldom that dogs used 
only with the gun can be turned to account in India. Scent is generally 
bad, and there are neither facilities for training young dogs, nor (uflicient 
practice for old ones. In snipe or quail shooting native attendants are 
handier than dogs, and consequently a spaniel or terrier that will bring a 
duck out of a weedy tank is generally the Indian sportsman’s only canine 
auxiliary in the field. 

Previous to tlic time when my duties led to my living entirely in the 
jungles, I always kept one or two good bull-terriers for encounters with 
jackals, wild cats, &c. On the few occasions when I had the chance of using 
these dogs at formidable beasts they so distinguished themselves as to im- 
press me with a liigh opinion of their prowess, and of their ability to over- 
come larger animals than might be thought p'^'ssible ; and I conceived the 
idea of setting up half-a-dozen couples of really stanch dogs, with wliicli and 
a knife only, to kill bears, panthers, leopards, &c. It has not l»en until 
lately, however, that I have been in a position to cany out my idea ; but since 
I have lived almost wholly in the jungles, I have had opportunities of gain- 
ing some knowledge of wliat can be done iiL dangerous-game hunting with 
the aid of dogs. It is only to a few sportsmen, chiefly those who happen 
to be forest-officers or planters, to whom my experiences are likely to be 
of service. But in the hope that tho.se in a position to try the sport 
for themselves may find them of some little use, I propose to record what 
1 have myself learnt. I also believe that the general reader who has a 
taste for such subjects as fonn the theme of ray book will feel an interest 
in reading of instances of courage sliown by that infinitely more courage- 
ous animal than all the wild beasts of Asia and Africa together, the only 
creature in the world that fears no animate or inanimate object — the British 
bull-dog. 

The hunting of large and dangerous game Avith dogs may be managed 
in two ways: either with a pack merely to find and bay the animal wherever 
it goes, sufficiently discreet to keep out of its reach until tlie sportsman 
comes up with his rifle ; or with dogs that will seize any beast at once and 
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hold it until it can he speared, or killed with a knife. The latter sport is 
naturally much more exciting than merely shooting an animal found by dogs ; 
and whilst the former method is useful for tigers, esi>ecially w'ounded ones, 
almost all otlnu- smaller animals may be killed with dogs and the knife 
alone. It is of this latter class of sport that I propose to treat. 

1 first took the idea of liunting large animals with nothing but dogs find 
a knife from Sir Samuel Ilaker s liijU ami Hound in Ceylon. Every one 
interested in the subject should read that book. In Ceylon the game 
hunted is the samhur deer {Hum Aristoidia), and occasionally the wild hog. 
lint there not being a sufiiciciit number of s:lmlmr in accessible localities in 
Mysore to make them an olyoct of pursuit, I determined to make a trial 
with bears, bison, panthers, and wild hogs. Sim^e commencing 1 have killed 
several bears, panthers, and bison, and also caj)tiii‘ed a young wild elephant 
which the pack seized without hesitatiom 

In recommending a pack of dogs for seizing big game, I would do so 
only to men who are abb) to find bears, bison, or butlaloes. These animals 
will not give much of a run, which is a necessary condition, as the heavy 
dogs for seizing are not good at chasing. A bull-dog that is invaluable if 
the game can be fought witli but little running, is useless in a chase of any 
duration; therefore he can only be emidoyed where animals can be brought 
to bay at once. The excitement of the spoit consists in seeing the valour 
of the dogs, and in killing tlio animal with nothing l)iit a knifii. Nothing 
can be finer than to see the headlong attack of dogs that know not what fear 
is. Some persons may take excei)tion to the sport on the ground of cruelty 
to the dtigs, but 1 do not think sportsmen will — not that they are le.s.s tender- 
hearted than other people, but because they iinderstaml better what the 
dogs* feelings are. Many people speak of cruelty and pain in the abstract, 
without reference to the circumstances of tlie cjiscs to which they apply 
the terms. Some would think nothing of keeping a bull-dog chained up 
for months, but would d(jcry exposing it to the cliance of being knocked 
about by a wild animal. Any one who understands the nature of such 
dogs knows that in excitement they do not feel pain, whilst depriving them 
of liberty and exercise is a real iiiHiction to them. Their natural instincts 
find the greatest pleasure in fighting and bloodshed. Can any one doubt 
which of the two the dogs themselves would choose, — to be loosed at a 
beast, or be tied up in a kennel ? If so, he knows nothing about the 
disposition of bull-dogs. 

It is remarkable how little injury the dogs sustain in this rough style 
of hunting. The simultaneousness of their attack overpowers a bear or 
panther, and prevents its paying attention to any dog in particular. The 
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bull-dog’3 habit of fixing on to the nose or cheek of a foe renders the animal 
it seizes unable to do much injury by biting wlieu once it has been seized. 
Then, though bears and panthers can inllict a severe blow when tlie object 
struck is at arm’s-length, when it is very close their paws and claws are 
comparatively powerless. A bear’s claws arc so blunt that when a dog is 
holding him he cannot tear his skin, or make any wound, though at arm’s- 
length he might culf him soundly ; and a panther, though his claws are so 
sharp, can do little more harm. A bear nevtir hugs the dogs ; his nose 
makes a splendid hold ; and from what 1 have seen, 1 consider tw^o really 
good bull-dogs a complete match for any bear, if tlicy get a fair chance of 
Hying at him together. Once seized hy the snout a hear is a hel]»l* ‘:s crea- 
ture, and does little but roll over and howl. 

A pack for dangerous-game hunting should comprise? about three couples 
of seizors, and three or four couples of good terriers and crossbreds for finding 
game and bringing it to bay for the oi)erations of the seizers. These finding 
dogs should not be too small, otherwise they may not give tongue sulVi- 
ciently loudly ; and one or two should be fast. ’Fhey should be idueky 
enough to keep in attendance on a beast whatever demonstrations ho makes 
against tl)em, but not so courageous as to go at him. 

The seizers should be bull-dogs or bull-mastifVs. Tn using the word 
bull-dog, I mean the dogs — usually bull and terrier — commonly termed 
bull-dogs. I need hardly say pure bull-dogs are very rarely seen, nor, if 
procurable, w^ould they answer so well as the cross between hull and terrier. 
The pure breed is seldom large enough, and the true bull is a particularly 
unintelligent and peaceable animal. It is necessary to hit a happy rnetlium. 
The bull-dog’s determined courage and forward attack must be joined witli 
the teirier’s vivacity an«l intelligence. Witli too much of the hull in his 
composition a dog will be stupid ; whilst if the terrier clement preponderates 
too strongly his courage may he doubtful, and, what is fatal in a seizer, he 
may go .at some other part of the animal than the head. 

The duty of the seizers in hunting is to lix on to any animal at wliich 
they are loosed. It must be remembered that imported dogs are generally 
useless until they have had a little teaching, as their instincts arc seldom 
developed or encouraged in England, where a dog that would attack other 
animals would be a nuisance. But dogs of the right stamp all have it in 
them, and a little training upon stmy cattle, or one of tlie gaunt village pigs 
which can be bought for a few rupees in India, will be sufficient to teach 
them. One of the best dogs I ever had for seizing large animals knew 
absolutely nothing when I received him from England. 

The seizers should not weigh less than from 35 to 40 lb. Excellent dogs 
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of this class can be got in England for a few sovereigns. Show-dogs are not 
required. Sometimes suitable dogs may be bouglit from Pluropean soldiers in 
India, but the general run of their bull-terriers are not heavy enough, nor 
are they always reliable as to courage. Perhaps the best plan in starting a 
pack is to get a couple of heavy, well-bred country bitches (bull-terriers), 
and to import a dog for them. The progeny live better in India than 
imported dogs. They can be u.sed when nine months old, and should be 
trained to worry raw skims, jackals, &c., as soon as tliey get their permanent 
teeth. I have amused myself in an evening by having a rope thrown over 
a branch of a tree under which I happened to be encamped, with a skin 
fastened to one end, whilst a whole litter of bull-puppies would fix on to 
the skin, and might be hauled up thirty feet and kept there some time 
without danger of their letting go. One of these surprised some friends 
with whom I loft him on one occasion, when full grown, by springing up 
and hanging to the punkah as it waved over the dinner-table. lie had not 
been accustomed to sec such tilings in his master’s jungle-bungalow, and it 
reminded him of the skin exercise of his puppyhood ! 

It is worse than useless to have a pack of dogs in which there are but 
one or two good ones. The otliers urge these on, and they will be sacrificed 
through not being supported. It is cruel to set an insufilcient number of 
dogs to attack an animal. Six will be as many as are required for any bear, 
bison, or panther, and indeed four will generally suffice, or even two with most 
bears. Anything like a running hunt is to be avoided, as the dogs may 
be disposed of in detail as they come up. They should be slipped well 
together, and not beforo they all see clearly what they have to do. Unless 
they understand that there is a common enemy, such excitable and pugna- 
cious dogs are liable to fall upon each other. It is necessary to keep tliem 
all on as friendly terms iis possible, but this can sometimes only be managed 
by keeping them apart, as rivals will fight whenever they get a chance. 

I shall best convey an idea of how the sport of tackling large game is 
to be conducted by describing a few hunts in which the efforts of myself 
and pack have met with success. 

The first animals I introduced my pack to were a couple of bears. I 
hiid the following six seizers then : — 

klARQCis. An imported bull-mastiff, weighing 40 lb. 

Lady. A country-bred bull-terrier bitch, 35 lb. 

1»ISMAE(,K. above, weigliing about 30 lb. each, 

IPEK. /- months old. 

1 URY. ) 

Turk. A country-bred bull-teirier, weighing 40 lb. 
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The above was not a strong pack ; Marquis was old, and three were 
only pups. However, there was nothing for it but to make a trial. 

One morning my men succeeded in marking two bears into a favour- 
able locality among some rocks on a hillside near Morlay. Tlie hill sloped 
gently to the plain below, and was clear of buslies. We approached the 
rocks from one side. There was no cave, but the bears were sitting on a 
table-rock, overhung by a larger one, enjoying the early warmth of the sun 
preparatory to turning in. Upon our appearance witliin thirty yards they 
made off. I killed the female on the spot with my express. She tumbled 
off the rock and rolled a few yards ; the male jumped after her, and with 
howls made off down tlic hill. The dogs were with us in leash, and as 
soon as the bear was well started they were slipped. Unfortunately Turk 
tackled the dead bear ; the other five pursued the fugitive one. Marquis 
was up first, and sprang at the bear’s head, and over the two rolled amidst 
fearful shrieks from the bear. I thought no dog could have held on under 
such summersaults as they turned ; but when they stopped, Marquis was fast 
to the bear’s cheek. The bear now rcaied up, and might have punished 
the dog, but Bismarck at this moment seized one ear. Lady the other, and 
Viper and Fury his snout. From that time the bear was unable to rear, 
the dogs pulling him over sideways, or keeping his head to the ground, at 
each attempt. He tried hard, but in vain, to clear bis head with his paws. 
I had expected ho would cut the dogs up a good deal, but they kept his 
head down so much that he could not strike out, and at close quarters he 
could not tear them. In about ten minutes the bear was quite done, and 
two thrusts wnth my knife behind the shoulder settled him. I might 
have killed him the moment I came up, hut there was no necessity for it, 
as the dogs were masters of him after he was seized. None of them sus- 
tained any injury on this occasion. • 

Two days after this, one of the largest male bears I have ever seen was 
marked into a small detached jungle. Captain P. had joined me in the 
interim, and with the dogs and a few men we started after the bear, A 
couple of trackers, P., and I, took the dogs inside, whilst other men were 
posted round the jungle, and directed to keep up sufficient noise to deter 
the bear from breaking out. Their occasional shouts unfortunately dis- 
tracted the dogs when slipped, and they ran wherever there was most noise, 
I had Marquis by the collar myself, so when Viper and Bismarck found the 
bear I slipped him, and he went straiglit in. The bear made off, fighting 
and growling fiercely. Wo had considerable difficulty in following fast 
enough, but at last we got up. The three dogs and bear had then been at 
it ffcbout two minutes. When I appeared on the scene the dogs were hold- 
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ing on tx) the brute’s stem, the only part they could attack during his 
retreat through the thick undeigrowth, whilst he struck at them with his 
fore-paws. As soon as he saw me within ten feet of him he came straight 
at me, and I was obliged to brain him with a shot. This was a pity, 
as wo had hoped to knife him. The other dogs came up at this moment, 
and but for the emUretemps there would have been a fair fight. Bismarck 
was severely injured. A bite in the throat narrowly missed his windpipe, 
and lie was so roughly handled that he could not stand up for a day or 
two. He, however, did many doughty deeds before Jus death, a year later, 
from a kick by a stag sambur. Marquis and Viper were more or less 
clawed, but not seriously. This bear weighed exactly 280 lb., or 20 st. 
Our discomfiture was entirely owing to the dogs not having been able to 
get at the bear’s head, and to their being separated. 

1 have not had many fair chances at bison with my dogs. The soli- 
tary bulls that lie out by themselves are the best animals to attack. Buf- 
falo might also be hunted in this way in many parts of Bengal and other 
places where they are found. When it is considered with what ease one 
good dog can pull down the laigcst tame buffalo or bullock, it may easily be 
imagined that a bison or wild buffalo has no chance against three or four. 
His enormous power is of no avail to him against such pigmy antagonists. 
A less powerful but more active animal would stand an infinitely better 
chance of escape by shaking them off, and betaking itself to flight, than does 
a bison. 

In approaching bison or buffalo, and in fact all animals, with dogs, 
it is neceasary that the men keep out of sight if possible, as many animals 
will stand to fight dogs which make off at once if they suspect the presence 
of man. When the dogs have got to work their master may put in an 
appearance.^ From what 1 have seen on occasions such as the following, 
1 have no hesitation in stating my opinion that four good dogs should 
hold any bison or buffalo so that it may be hamstrung. 

It was on the 30th August 1876 that I started from Poonjoor with a 
strong pack in search of bison. There were seven couples in all, of which 
Bill Sykes, Bismarck, Turk, Tiger, and Lady were the seizers, and the rest 
were finders. Some of the latter were quite plucky enough to join the 
attack when an animal was seized by the big dogs. The seizers were in 
single leashes, the others in couples, so that I had some ten men with me 
leading them, in addition to the trackers. As we could not find a solitary 
bull’s track we followed a herd. 

We came on the bison in bamboo-cover after two hours’ tracking. The 
finders were all slipped at them, but the seizers were kept in leash till one of 
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them should be brought to bay. A bull made off up a liill by himself, 
with the finders after him, and they badgered him so much that he soon 
stopped to fight, whereupon the seizers were taken forward iuid slipped. I 
came in view just in time to see Bill Sykes fix on to tlie bull’s nose, when 
he turned and thundered down the hillside past myself and men, at a pace 
which was astonishing in so heavy a beast. Bill Sykes of course hung on# 
though he was carried through two or three thick places where any but a 
most determined dog would have been swept off. He was a model seizer; 
he always went in straight, and never waited for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, nor tlie assistance of the other dogs. Hogs may be sacrificed by 
this reckless courage on occasions, but the general safety is best insured by 
all going in without hesitation, and holding on under any punishment. 
How often curs with just enough pluck to make them take a snap or 
two are killed by going within reach of a dangerous animal, whereas dogs 
that fix and hold render the beast comparatively harmless. Seizers should 
act by nature on the tactics recommended by Nelson to his young officers 
in their dealings with the enemy : Never mind manceuvres ; always go at 
them.” 

The other dogs did not get a chance till the bull was at the bottom 
of the hill, when they sprang at his head one after another as they came 
up, and pulled him down. They kept his nose to the ground whilst he 
bellowed with fright and pain, and made but poor attempts to gore tliem 
with his horns. Thus a few dogs prove more troublesome assailants to a 
bison than a tiger does, as the latter, from his size, can be more easily tossc^d 
or trampled on. 

It is difficult to keep seizers in good working condition as to tlieir 
wind ; they soon become blown, as they cannot have sufficient practice. 
On this occasion (I finished the bull with a shot through the, neck), they 
were so exhausted by their worry when we got them off, that they lay 
around, casting longing glances at the dead bull as they gasped almost to 
choking from the heat and exertion, but unable to get up, though anxious 
to attack him again. I was really frightened at Bismarck's condition ; 
his tongue was purple, and swelled to an enormous size, and he gasped 
in a manner which made me think he would choke. Fortunately we 
were not far from a stream, whither we hurried with him and the otlier 
seizers in our arms, and soon restored them by sousing their heads with the 
cool water. They were kept in the shade till the cool of evening, wliiist 
we skinned and cut up the bison, and packed part of it on tlie elephant 
The dogs were fed with roasted collops off the bull, and none of them 
were seriously the worse for such bruises as they had received. 

2 H 
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THE PACK SEIZE A YOUNG ELEPHANT. 


On the following day we made one of the most extraordinary cap- 
tures that I suppose was ever made with dogs — namely, a young elephant. 
This animal, a male five feet high, hod in some way become separated 
from its herd, and had been about in the Poonjoor jungles, living a soli- 
tary life for some months. I had taken out the dogs and men to try 
and find a bear, and we were filing along through tolerably open jungle 
when we saw the elephant coming towards us over a rising knoll fifty 
yards away, throwing dust over its back. I instantly decided to have a try 
at it, so the dogs were slipped. 

The elephant had seen us and was already making off. He had not 
gone two hundred yards, however, before Lady was up, and single-handed 
sprang at his cheek, and hung there ; in another moment Bill Sykes and 
Turk had him by the trunk ; ho stumbled, when Bismarck seized the top of 
the ear furthest away from him, across tlie head, so that when the elephant 
rose and raced off, Bismarck was riding on his head, holding on to the ear 
on the off side, and having his hind-legs hanging down on the near. Such 
a scene now ensued as beggars description. The elephant roared lustily, 
and dragged Bill Sykes and Turk along, often on their backs, and apparently 
in imminent risk of being trampled to death. The jungle was full of diy 
bamboos, amongst which pursued and pursuers made a great crashing. All 
the smaller dogs, maddened by the excitement, were yelling and snapping 
at the elephant’s hind-legs as if it had been a sheep, regardless of the kicks 
they received. It seemed certain that some dogs must be killed — Bill 
Sykes and Turk had the most dangerous places — but unless they were killed 
on the spot, none of the seizers were dogs that would let go. 

The encounter had been so unexpected that we had no ropes with us, 
but there were some with the pad-elephant nearly a mile behind. It took 
time to get (liese, and meanwhile the elephant rushed about, kicking and 
dragging the dogs through bamboos and in and out of ravines. It followed 
us when we got in front to head and delay it till the ropes came, but was 
too much hampered to catch any one. When the ropes arrived, Bismarck, 
Lady, and Bill Sykes were still at their holds, but Turk was so thoroughly 
exhausted that he had been shaken off : though the flesh was weak, how- 
ever, the spirit was willing, and he still tottered after the elephant, which 
had now subsided into a walk. Had the ropes not come when they did the 
seizers would have been wearied out, and the elephant might have escaped. 

I had two Chittagong elephant-catchers with me, whom I had brought 
from Bengal, and as soon as the ropes arrived they caught the elephant’s 
hind-legs in running nooses, and got a turn round a tree. When both legs 
were secured we got the dogs off, which was dangerous work, as they had to 
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be caught hold off and half choked within reach of the elephant. They had 
to be carried from the spot and bathed in a stream near : there were no 
bones broken, but they were much bruised. However, what did that 
matter to dogs of their stamp ? Plenty of milk and good soft beds of straw 
soon put them all right. 

Soondargowry (the elephant) was now brought up, and the captured 
youngster was secured to her and led to the river, and then to camp. It 
was about two years old, and weighed probably 900 lb., a good feat in 
seizing for dogs under 40 lb. Its wounds were not serious, and in ten 
days were quite healed. I brought it on to the strength of the elephant 
department, but when the Chief Commissioner learnt how it had been 
caught he made me a present of it. 1 had a soft saddle made and rode it 
for some months — ^it was quite tame in fifteen days after we caught it — 
and I finally sold it for £50. I gave the dogs a sumptuous dinner of 
two courses — roast-mutton and rice-pudding, both unlimited in quantity 
and first-rate in quality — on the occasion. 

As an instance of the dauntless courage of the above-mentioned Bill 
Sykes (an imported dog, for which I paid £20 in England), I may mention 
that before I had had him long he one day, wlien let loose, seized Soondar- 
gowry by her trunk, and hung on until we succeeded in catching her after 
she had run through the jungles until she could scarcely put one foot before 
the other ! He could never have seen an elephant before, but a bull-dog is 
not dismayed by any object, however strange. In this respect he differs 
from every other created being. 

I have never killed a panther in the jungles with dogs only, but I 
once let a full-grown leopard out of a cage in an open plain with Bill Sykes, 
Turk, Bismarck, and Tiger. They speedily rendered him hors de conihat, 
though I had to put a knife into him at last, as it is inipossible for dogs 
to kill a panther or bear outright, though they can make them unable to 
leave the spot. Turk was the only dog bitten, and he was not severely 
hurt. Panthers or leopards in caves might be easily overcome with sucli 
dogs. For use against panthers or bears a leather collar, almost as thick as 
a trace, and three and a half inches wdde, is ample protection for the dogs' 
throats. There should ha no spikes or plates on the collar, ns whilst a 
panther will seize the throat (which he cannot harm through the leather) if 
there be no spikes, their presence is likely to make him lay hold elsewhere, 
where he may do more damage. 







